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CHAPTER XI. 
THE POET'S FRENZY. 


THERE are certain days in winter 
when London looks well. These 
are days when there is no fog, but 
just a sort of silver-gray haze, 
through which the golden sunlight 
slants with a gentle ray, and the 
shapes of the bare trees in the 
Parks are softened into something 
like a vernal tenderness and deli- 
cacy, instead of standing out steely 
and sharp. It is an atmosphere 
that accords well with London, and 
looks kindly on it. 

On such a day a girl stood at a 
window of a house in a street run- 
ning out of Piccadilly, and gazed, 
as well as she might, obliquely into 
such fringe and section of the Park 
as could be seen from that spot. 
The sunlight fell winsomely on the 
girl, and gave a look of brightness 
to a face almost perfectly colour- 
less, and of habitually sad or bitter 
expression. Perhaps it was not only 
the rays of the sunlight either; for 
there surely was a glance of expect- 
ancy, or even of longing, in those 
dark restless glittering eyes which 
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had nothing to do with atmosphere 
or ray. The girl’s whole manner 
was eager and impatient. Suddenly 
a light passed over her face, and a 
faint colour sprang into her cheeks. 
She started from the window and 
drew back into the room, and 
then seated herself at a piano, 
and played hurriedly some care- 
less chords. But her ear was eager 
to listen for all sounds below. 

A servant entered the room with 
a card on a salver, and looked 
round. 

‘Some one for mamma?’ asked 
the girl carelessly. ‘She will be 
here presently. Let me see the 
card. O yes; iet him come in 
here. Mamma will be here in a 
moment.’ 

Then a tall, dark, slender, hand- 
some gentleman was introduced, 
who bowed and spoke a word or 
two of formal courtesy to the young 
lady, and heard from her the assur- 
ance that her mamma would pre- 
sently be visible; and then the 
servant had left the room, and the 
visitor and the girl were alone. 
Thereupon the visitor quickly cross- 
ed the room, seized the girl’s small 
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white hand, and pressed it passion- 
ately to his lips. 

She trembled all over with ex- 
citement and delight as he touched 
her, and she sent her glances of ap- 
prehension everywhere around the 
room. At last she said: 

‘Eric, my Eric! 

‘My beloved Alexia! my soul’s 
idol ! 

*O Eric, I have so longed to see 
you !’ 

‘And I, sweetest, to see you J” 

‘Have you indeed longed to see 
me, Eric, and thought of me al- 
ways ?” 

‘Love, don’t you know that I 
have ?” , 

‘Yes, I do; I think I do; but 
still one likes to hear it said again 
and again.’ 

‘Then let me say it again and 
again in all the softest and tender- 
est words that I can think of. No 
words could be too fond and tender 
for my beloved Alexia.’ 

‘Eric, tell me first one thing ; 
and O, tell me truly, as you believe 
in me—I was going to say, as you 
believe in heaven ; but I don’t think 
you do believe in heaven.’ 

‘Sweet, how can you accuse me 
of such want of faith?—me, to 
whom heaven has sent you ? 

The girl, who had been leaning 
fondly with both her clasped hands 
on the arm of the young man as he 
sat beside her, and was gazing up- 
wards into hi: face, as one might 
gaze upward to some planet, now 
shrank together as h= spoke these 
last words, and withdrew her hands, 
while a sudden contraction of pain 
came over her pale and delicate face. 
Her companion saw the change at 
once, and hastened to seize her 
hand, which she suffered him to 
retain, although the look of pain 
remained upon her face. 

‘ Alexia, my own love!’ he plead- 
ed, ‘why do you look on me so 
coldly, so doubtingly ? Can I have 
offended you ? 
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‘Because I-do doubt you,’ the 
girl fiercely replied; ‘because I 
would doubt any one who talks 
to me in that way. I hate that 
sort of cant. It has poisoned the 
air around me since my cradle 
time, I think, and I detest it. 
Don't talk to me of heaven! Keep 
that for my mother, if you will ; she 
lives on that stuff, and has made 
me hate it. I was fond of my 
brother, my more than brother, 
Angelo, because, although he was 
good, he had no pious slang on his 
lips. Eric, I loved you first be- 
cause you made me believe that 
you were a rebel like myself against 
false gods, and that you hated sham 
religions and cant.’ 

‘And so I do!’ the young man 
exclaimed in a fervent tone, turn- 
ing his dark eyes fully and almost 
fiercely on hers. ‘I hate the false 
gods whom the world adores, and 
the vile jargon of pietistic cant, 
which blasphemes religion and out- 
rages the human heart! Am I not 
a rebel against the whole code and 
sacraments of their conventions and 
creeds? Did not my heart first leap 
forth to meet yours because I saw 
in you a spirit as daring and scorn- 
ful as my own? What would be to 
me the heaven they preach of, com- 
pared with the fellowship of a soul 
like yours, were it but as outcast 
spirits in the darkness of Gehenna? 
And now she doubts me !—Alexia 
doubts me !’ 

His passionate energy conquered 
the girl. Won upon word by word, 
she showed that she was yielding 
by the softening emotion on her 
face ; and at length she clasped her 
hands around his arm, and gazed 
devotedly into his eyes again. 

*O no, my Eric ; I do not doubt 
you—not now, in my better mood. 
Only, for the moment, while you 
spoke, there was something in the 
words which sounded hollow, and 
—I don’t know—no matter. You 
forgive your poor wild Alexia, who 
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always speaks out what thought 
she has, and never could deceive 
anybody—I mean anybody except 
mamma. I don’t count deceiving 
her anything, because I know she 
is always deceiving me and herself 
too ; and, besides, she does not much 
care what I do; and we are old an- 
tagonists. But I should not doubt 
you, Eric. When I doubt you, I had 
better be dead. You will forgive 
me, won’t you ?” 

‘Sweetest, you have but to ask 
me ; I am but too glad to forgive ; 
and Mr. Eric Walraven assumed 
the air of an injured angel. ‘ But 
where is the question you were go- 
ing to put to me, and which I was 
to answer so faithfully ? 

‘It was this, Eric. O, do tell me! 
Am I doing anything base and 
shameful in—in meeting you in 
this way? Think for me—I can- 
not think for myself—and protect 
me, Eric, as I am one day to be 
your wife. Don’t let me do what is 
degrading. If it is so, tell me, my 
Eric, you who are wise and brave.’ 

* My own Alexia, fearlessly trust 
to me. Who could be as tender 
and careful of you as I would be? 
Let me be your guide and your 
conscience. When you are Eric 
Walraven’s wife let us see who will 
dare to reproach you. But, sweet- 
est, the precious priceless moments 
run away, and I have some words 
to say to you which must be said.’ 

‘About my father ?’ 

She started with almost convul- 
sive eagerness. 

_ *Yes, dearest; about a deeply 
injured man.’ 

‘You have found him? You 
know where he is ?” 

‘Sweet Alexia, I have not yet 
exactly found him; but nothing 
can be more certain than that I 
shall be able before long to bring 
you and him together, and to obtain 
his consent to bless our marriage. 
Dearest, what a day of triumph and 
pride that will be for me, when I 
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shall place my Alexia in the arms 
of the father from whom she has so 
long been separated !’ 

‘ He will love you, Eric. I know 
it; I feel it. He will love you 
better, ah, far better, than he can 
love me; for I am so morbid and 
savage, and you are so good and 
firm and patient. But may I not 
know anything more than this? 
May I not know what you are do- 
ing, and how you hope to reach 
him? It seems to me wonderful 
how you have been able to dis- 
cover anything ; but you have such 
a genius! Hush! here comes my 
dear mother.’ 

All this conversation took place 
in Lady Judith Scarlett’s drawing- 
room. It will serve to show how 
far things had progressed between 
Eric Walraven and Alexia. This 
conversation was one ofmany which 
the pair contrived to have when Mr. 
Walraven came to make a call on 
Lady Judith. They found an easy 
way of adjusting matters, so that 
Eric should call at an hour when 
Lady Judith was sure to be some- 
what engaged ; and Alexia would 
take care to be at hand in the 
drawing-room. Thus a few sen- 
tences and promises and vows 
and phrases of love could be ex 
changed. But they interchanged 
letters too, and contrived even to 
have sweet stolen interviews not 
under Lady Judith’s roof; some- 
times not under any roof. The 
poor girl had fallen madly in love 
with Walraven’s dark eyes, and his 
poetry, and his mysterious promises 
and semi-revelations about her fa 
ther. He studied her moods, and 
played upon them with audacious 
skill; for he rather enjoyed the 
game itself, apart from the advan- 
tages he proposed to find in it. He 
liked playing with the wild ways of 
this eccentric passionate girl, who 
in some of her moods was very 
beautiful. As to Alexia, she began 
to know, for the first time in her 
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life, some glimpses of happiness. 
It was true love, so far as she was 
concerned; it was first love; 1 
gave to her in her better moods 
such heavenly glimpses now and 
then, that it might almost have 
made her believe in heaven. 

Lady Judith came in serene and 
stately, and lookedalittle displeasca 
to see Alexia there, but said nothing 
on the subject while Walraven was 
present. Lady Judith, indeec, was 
only too happy to escape without 
a disagreeable scene whenever there 
chanced to be anyone in the room 
with herself and her daughter. No- 
thing could be farther from her 
mind than any idea of assuming 
the offensive. She received Eric 
Walraven with a courtesy that was 
almost friendly ; for of late she had 
come to like him, and he had made 
himself useful to he: 

Alexia remained in the room, 
mly now and then uttering an in- 
terjected word, and during most 
of the time turning over a parcel 
of books newly come from some 
library, and which her mother re- 
garded with special dislike and dis- 
trust. When Alexia had exhausted 
other means of displeasing her mo- 
ther, she sometimes privately sent 
for terribly unorthodox or full-fla- 
voured books from the library, and 
left them lying where her mother 
must see them. She wanted Lady 
Judith to suppose that she had got 
the books secretly for the pleasure 
of reading what her mother would 
have wished her not to read. In 
truth, unless in the case of some 
very alluring romance, Alexia never 
read the books thus obtained; 
she only wanted her mother to 
suppose that she read them. She 
cared nothing about the forbidden 
fruit as a food or a dainty ; she only 
desired the reputation of having 
greedily eaten it. 

Walraven did not remain. long. 
He had only come to speak about 
some one of Lady Judith’s philan- 


thropic schemes ; and he soon took 
his leave. Departing, he exchanged 
a glance full of meaning with Alexia ; 
and as she held her hand out to him, 
he contrived to press into its little 
palm a tiny scrap of paper. 

Alexia enjoyed all this sort of 
thing with a fierce delight. It gave 
her an almost irrepressible pleasure 
to see how completely Walraven 
could hoodwink and deceive her 
mother. She looked on from her 
corner, looked up from her books, 
and was proud of her admirer’s 
skill in deceit—as a Spanish girl 
might have felt pride in the cruel 
art of the matador her lover. Wal- 
raven was her champion, she 
thought ; he was deceiving Lady 
Judith on her account and in her 
cause. Was he not clever and 
brave? How much better than 
Angelo !—who, although he was 
fond of Alexia, was yet always ad- 
vising her and remonstrating with 
her, and holding up her mother as 
a model. Alexia positively hugged 
herself in her champion’s adroit- 
ness and courage. 

If there is any one who holds it 
to be inconsistent with human na- 
ture that the girl should thus take 
pride in her lover’s power of de- 
ception, and have no fear that that 
power might now or at some other 
time be practised on herself, then 
that person ought to learn a little of 
human nature out of real life. If 
he opens his eyes and looks at peo- 
ple around him and their ways, or 
perhaps looks boldly into his own 
heart and his own life, he will see 
that Alexia Scarlett might have been 
his twin sister, so far as that goes. 

Walraven went away, and with 
him went some of Alexia’s courage 
and all of Lady Judith’s fears. 

‘ What books are those you have 
had from the library, Alexia? I did 
not know that you were sending 
there to-day.’ 

*I didn’t intend to send at first, 
mamma ; but then the whim took me.’ 
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‘What books are they ?” 

‘This is Renan’s Vie de Jésus; a 
delightful book which you must 
read, dear mamma; but perhaps 
you have read it already ?” 

‘I have heard of it; and I be- 
lieve it to be a detestable book. 
Give me that book ; you shall not 
read such things, Alexia.’ 

‘Dear mamma, I have read all 
I want of it. Is it very dreadful ? 
Will it sap the foundation of my 
faith ? What a pity if it does ? 

‘What is that other book ?” 

‘A novel—a charming one—.1/. 
de Camors,’ 

‘A French novel ?” 

‘O yes, dear mamma; about such 
adelightful lady; a littleelderly, who 
was in love with a young man 
much younger than herself ; and, as 
she could not well marry him, she 
gave him as a husband to her 
daughter. Was not that a good 
idea ?” 

Lady Judith flushed slightly, and 
looked keenly at Alexia. But the 
girl met her scrutiny with an air of 
the most utter innocence. 

‘Give me that book, Alexia.’ 

Alexia handed it over, and Lady 
Judith opened its pages at random 
and began to read. Presently her 
face crimsoned and her lips quiv- 
ered. 

‘You have not read this book, 
Alexia ; you cannot have read it.’ 

‘Why not, Lady Judith ?” 

One of Alexia’s pleasant ways 
was thus sometimes to address her 
mother as ‘ Lady Judith.’ 

‘You would not have dared to 
read such a book and then tell me 
of it!’ 

‘Charles Scarlett’s daughter might 
dare many things,’ Alexia answered 
spitefully. 

* She might, if she would resemble 
her father, dare many things indeed, 
which other people would shrink 
from — people who value purity 
and religion. Still, Alexia, I don’t 
believe that you have read ¢his 
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book. You are not given to say- 
ing what is not true. Did you 
read it ? 

*‘O no, not I, mamma. I opened 
it just where Madame somebody or 
other is asking M. de Camors to 
marry her daughter, because she 
thinks it would be hardly conveni- 
ent for him to marry herself. ‘That is 
all I know about it, or care to know. 
I daresay I should read it every 
word if I felt inclined that way, but 
then I don’t.’ 

‘Then why did you say it was a 
charming book ?’ 

‘I think I said it to spite you, 
dear mamma.’ 

‘Does it give you pleasure to 
spite me, Alexia ?” 

‘It does, Lady Judith.’ 

This dialogue, so far, was carried 
on with the utmost apparent com- 
posure on both sides, and in low 
calm voices. Lady Judith sighed 
and rose from her chair, and walk- 
ed towards the window, where she 
stood for a moment buried in 
thought. Her heart was bitterly 
wounded by the conduct of her 
daughter ; and the bitterness was 
perhaps all the greater, because 
Lady Judith conceived that her 
own conduct, and her wisdom as 
a mother, had been beyond re- 
proach or cavil. She was in per- 
plexity, and almost in agony of 
doubt as to what course she ought 
to adopt ; and she hit instinctively 
upon the one course out of several 
which awed Alexia the most, and 
served her the least. An ordinary 
soft- hearted mother might have 
burst into tears ; which would have 
amused and pleased Alexia might- 
ily. A true, loving, wise, and tender 
woman would have taken herdaugh- 
ter to her heart, full of compassion 
and excuse and pity for her, and 
tried to win her into love and con- 
fidence and a better spirit; and 
Alexia would simply have melted 
into softness on the breast of such 
a mother, and would have been as 
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a little child at her feet. Another, 
again, would have raged and storm- 
ed; and this—even if it shook 
Alexia’s thrilling morbid nerve- 
system—would have gratified her 
sense of power, and soothed her 
vanity with the consciousness that 
her proud mother’s temper was at 
her mercy. Lady Judith resolved 
coldly and firmly to ignore the 
matter altogether—to show no in- 
dication whatever of having felt or 
heeded Alexia’s sting. This was 
the course which always awed and 
bewildered the girl most; this evi- 
dence of a proud cold self-reliance, 
which could not recognise a wound, 
which treated the uttermost efforts 
of another’s spite as a subject of 
calm indifference. Alexia could 
bear anything better than this mar- 
ble patience and indifference. It 
only aroused new fires and new 
bitterness in her fierce little heart. 

Calmly, then, Lady Judith turned 
to her daughter and said, 

‘I have had letters from America 
to-day, Alexia.’ 

‘From Angelo? and a gleam of 
genuine interest and emotion light- 
ed up Alexia’s face. 

‘Only a short letter from Angelo; 
and for myself altogether ; he says 
he will write to you very soon. But 
I have a long letter from Charles 
Escombe, which I should like you 
to hear. It is full of instruction.’ 

‘Thank you, mamma ; I daresay 
it is; but I really don’t care to hear 
Charles Escombe’s dreadful pros- 
ings. If Angelo won’t write to me, 
and you won't read to me what he 
writes to you, I altogether decline 
Charles Escombe.’ 

‘Charles Escombe is a young 
man of great ability and great 
goodness.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose he is; he is 
delightfully good, and wonderfully 
clever, and a dreadful bore. Why 


doesn’t he go into the House of 


Commons, or write for one of the 
reviews, and get rid of all his su- 
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perfluous cleverness and energy 
there? I pity poor Angelo with 
him! although Angelo deserves 
nothing from me, since he has not 
written to me.’ 

‘Angelo is not with Charles Es- 
combe now.’ 

‘Indeed! How lucky for An- 
gelo! Where, then, is Charles Es- 
combe ?” 

‘Mr. Escombe has gone south— 
to Richmond.’ 

‘And Angelo, mamma?” 

‘Angelo remains for the present 
in New York.’ 

‘In New York—all this time ? 
What can have kept him there ?” 

‘Some reasons which he explains 
to me.’ 

‘Has any pretty girl anything to 
do with them, may I ask, dear mam- 
ma? They say the American girls 
are charming.’ 

Lady Judith looked angry. 

‘You talk idly, Alexia. Angelo 
Volney is not a frivolous boy, to— 

‘My dear mamma, what do you 
know about boys, frivolous or other- 
wise, you who don’t read novels or 
poems? I think Angelo is just the 
very person to fall desperately in 
love with some delle Américaine. 
That would be delightful! How 
I should laugh when she came 
here with him and presented her- 
self to you! Ofcourse she would 
say, “ Wall, stranger,” and “I guess,” 
and “old hoss,” and that sort of 
thing. And I presume all the Ame- 
rican ladies smoke and chew. De- 
pend upon it, mamma, he has fallen 
in love with some Pocahontas out 
in the backwoods, Philadelphia, or 
California, or some such place. 
Didn’t he say anything of the kind 
in his letter? 

Lady Judith disdained reply. 

‘Not a word? Then that makes 
it all the more likely, mamma. 
Such depth, you see, already! 
Comme Lesprit vient aux garcons! 
Take my word for it, Lady Judith, 
—as I heard Francis the footman 
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say the other day of somebody,— 
my demure Angelo is gammoning 
you. Isn’t that a pretty word?’ 

‘I don’t understand slang, Alexia, 
and I don’t listen to the talk of 
servants, or care to hear it repeated. 
You are not in a mood for serious 
conversation now, my poor child, 
and so [ shall not read Charles 
Escombe’s letter to you. I am 
going to take a drive. Get ready 
and come with me.’ 

‘ But are we going to any dread- 
ful schools, or garrets, or societies, 
or that sort of thing ?’ 

‘You are coming with me, Alexia, 
and you will see.’ 

‘Ah, mon Dieu, I suppose so. 
Then don’t we leave town any more 
this year, mamma ?” 

‘Yesterday, Alexia, you com- 
plained and murmured when I 
talked of returning to Brighton; 
and I gave up the idea.’ 

‘To please me? Mamma, this 
is wonderful! and to think that I 
should be so ungrateful for such a 
sacrifice as even to forget that I 
ever invited it, and to be now ra- 
ther anxious to get away from town! 
No matter. Is the carriage ordered, 
mamma? I shall be ready in a very 
few minutes. But take my word 
for it, Messer Angelo is engaged to 
some delle sauvage. He is like the 
egotistic person in Locksley Hali—I 
will take some savage woman ; she 
shall rear my dusky brood ? 

And Alexia disappeared, exulting 
within herself that she had sent a 
shaft of annoyance into her mother’s 
heart. But when she reached her 
own room, she thought how Angelo 
had not written to her, and how he 
did not care for her any more ; and 
she burst into tears. Then she put 
her hand into her bosom, and 
plucked out the tiny crumpled note 
which Walraven had given her; and 
she kissed it and wept over it, and 
passionately declared that he, her 
Eric, alone of all the world cared 
for her, and—and loved her; and 


she wished that she could have the 
luxury of killing some enemy of his, 
to please him, or of lying down and 
dying at his feet. 

Lady Judith sighed again when 
her daughter had left her, and lean- 
ed upon the chimney-piece, and 
laid her head upon her hand, and 
sadly wondered why Heaven had 
been pleased to visit her with so 
heavy a dispensation. She had al- 
ways, she thought, done her duty ; 
and yet Heaven had decreed her 
so much ingratitude and so much 
suffering. Thus thinking, she raised 
her head, and chanced to see her 
face and form reflected in a mirror; 
and she could not help seeing that 
that face and form were noble 
and queenly. Where could anything 
more like a queen, in an artistic 
sense, be seen than that face, with 
its broad white forehead, its coro- 
nal of luxuriant dark hair, its clear 
marble outlines, and the feminine 
majesty of that splendid bust, that 
stately figure? For the moment, 
while the glance endured, Lady Ju- 
dith was a very woman, and won- 
dered how, with that face and 
figure, no man had ever loved her. 
She was even now hardly more 
than forty years old. She would 
have challenged admiration at a 
drawing-room in St. James’s Palace, 
or a ball at the Tuileries; and yet 
she was given over to mental soli- 
tude and philanthropy, and the care 
of a daughter who scorned and de- 
fied her. Lady Judith prepared for 
her drive with a sad stern heart. 
She assumed that Heaven was or- 
daining all this for her spiritual 
good ; but how hard a trial to have 
to climb even to Heaven by the 
weary rounds of such a ladder! 

Scenes such as have been just 
described were of common occur- 
rence between this mother and 
daughter. Perhaps, if at any time 
some resolute, daring, loving Chris- 
tian creature could have understood 
the situation, and torn away the 
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mask of egotism and pride from 
these two women, and showed their 
souls and natures naked one to the 
other, that mediator might have 
brought Lady Judith and her daugh- 
ter Alexia together, never to sepa- 
rate. But such friend there was 
none; and the mother and daughter 
only drifted from each other—far- 
ther and farther away. 

Meanwhile Mr. Eric Walraven 
was going home to his rooms in 
the Albany. He was quite jubilant 
in soul, and his joy almost ex- 
pressed itself in manner. His 
mental orchestra accompanied him 
with ‘See, the conquering hero 
comes,’ all the way down Piccadilly. 
He glanced admiringly at his own 
reflection in several mirrors as he 
passed by the shops of uphol- 
sterers and pastrycooks; and he 
was so absorbed in his own tri- 
umph, that he only paused to ad- 
mire two pretty faces, one head 
of bright hair, and three pairs of 
neat ankles as he went his way. 
His triumph consisted in the fact 
that he now had Alexia quite at 
his mercy—to marry her when he 
pleased. In every way this suited 
him. First of all the poet adored 
the aristocracy, and would rather 
have married the cast-off mistress 
or the illegitimate daughter of a 
nobleman than have wedded ano- 
ther Corinna. Think, then, what 
his exultation was, when he found 
that it was quite within his power 
to run away with the daughter of the 
cold and proud Lady Judith Scar- 
lett—with the granddaughter of the 
Earl of Coryden! Secondly, the 
poet sadly lacked money; and he 
felt convinced that if once he be- 
came, by any means, the husband 
of Lady Judith Scarlett’s only 
daughter, he would never again be 
allowed to feel the pressure of 
financial difficulty, even if there 
should prove to be no foundation 
for the story that Lady Judith’s 
husband had left a vast fortune to 


be given to his daughter on her 
marriage. Thirdly, the poet dearly 
loved é/at and sensation ; and he 
thought with delight and exultation 
of the fame it would bring him, 
and the frestige it would secure for 
his coming volume, if, while its an- 
nouncement was yet conspicuous 
among imminent things in the 
columns of the Saturday Review 
and the <A/sheneum, it should be- 
come whispered about in society, 
and hinted atinnewspaper columns, 
that the poet had run away with the 
daughter of the proud aristocrat 
Lady Judith Scarlett. 

Walraven was a little—just a very 
littlke—troubled by the fact that he 
had obtained much of his influence 
over the distracted mind of poor 
Alexia by professing a mysterious 
knowledge of her lost father, 
whereas in good truth he knew 
nothing whatever about him. He 
had had at first a dim idea of dis- 
covering a clue, following it up, 
and obtaining some genuine in- 
formation, and thus presenting him- 
self to Alexia in the guise of a real 
benefactor and champion. But it 
was very hard to find out anything, 
or even to get on the path of dis- 
covery ; and Walraven was luxuri- 
ous and lazy, and he found it so 
easy to invent lies suited to the 
circumstances of each day. He 
therefore kept on inventing lies, 
feeding the sick heart of poor 
Alexia on lies; and sometimes he 
feared, not that he might be de- 
tected, but that he might be de- 
tected prematurely. If he could 
but once make Alexia his wife, he 
would care little for the rest. He 
felt no doubt he could easily de- 
ceive and satisfy her ; and even if 
he couid not, what would it matter 
then ? 

For all reasons, he felt satisfied 
that he could not too soon bring 
the campaign to a close; and to- 
day it seemed to him that he had 
good reason for believing the time 
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and the means of successful con- 
clusion to be quite within his own 
hands. 

Therefore Eric Walraven walked 
down Piccadilly a hopeful and proud 
man. He could not help smiling 
at the thought of the poor little 
girl and her credulous nonsense 
about her father; and he was ra- 
ther amused by the reflection that 
he himself knew absolutely nothing 
about the personage in question. 

‘He must be dead,’ thought Eric 
to himself as he sauntered along; 
‘I should say he certainly must be 
dead. What could keep a man like 
him, if he were alive, from return- 
ing to his home and his wealth and 
his position? Lady Judith is a 
magnificent woman too—not a finer 
woman in London, I think. / 
should rather enjoy her coldness 
and stateliness if I were her hus- 
band ; a new piquancy and plea- 
sure would be added to the con- 
jugal relation. It would be like 
compelling a goddess to come down 
and be one’s wife—by Jove, a new 
idea for a little classical scrap of 
poetry! I think I could do some- 
thing very taking about Anchises, 
and his feelings when Venus con- 
sented to come down to him. I'll 
think of Lady Judith and some 
ordinary fellow marrying her; and 
I fancy I can work out the idea.’ 

When he reached his own thres- 
hold, he was still turning over this 
idea, and trying to realise, in an 
artistic sense, the feelings of some 
one who had conquered for his 
wife a woman like Lady Judith 
Scarlett. 

‘ Alexia’s very pretty,’ he thought 
incidentally, ‘and really at times 
looks quite attractive. But she 
wants form and the richness of 
womanhood, somehow. She cer- 
tainly is not quite my style; but 
then she is so very young. Per- 
haps when she is thirty years old 
she may be almost as fine a woman 
as her mother. How she would 


rage, if she knew that all my ac- 
quaintanceship with her father’s 
mystery was only a daring flight of 
poetic imagination! Well, am I to 
blame, O Athenians, for having 
given you one happy day? Am I 
to blame, Miss Scarlett, because I 
have fed for a few days the cravings 
of your odd romantic little heart ?” 

Walraven’s chambers in the Al- 
bany were a sitting-room, bed-room, 
and dressing-room. ‘They were 
small, but they were fitted up quite 
luxuriously. His bed-room and 
dressing-room were little marvels of 
elegance and ornament; they would 
almost have suited FKdmond About’s 
Madelon, or some other luxurious 
nymph who comes easily into the 
possession of money. Walraven 
was always, more or less, in want 
of money; but his rooms spoke of 
cultured opulence. In his sitting- 
room were some costly editions of 
illustrated books, and some fine en- 
gravings ; among the rest, Gerome’s 
Phryne, and one or two others of 
the same class by the same daring 
pencil. For the broad manly hu- 
mours of Hogarth, or the robust 
nudities of Rubens, Mr. Walraven 
had as little relish as he had for 
Rabelais or Chaucer. He liked his 
sensualism tinted and enamelled 
and scented. He enjoyed Alfred de 
Musset, but not Shakespeare ; the 
Dame aux Camélias, but not //um- 
phrevy Clinker. He once tried to 
admire Fielding ; but when he came 
to that passage in Zom Jones where 
sweet Sophy Western, peerless a- 
mong English heroines, is thrown 
awkwardly from her horse, and 
thus makes a display of her limbs, 
whereat the rustics in the stable- 
yard grin and chuckle, Walraven 
put the book away, simply dis- 
gusted. Talk of a novelist having 
any claim to art who made his own 
heroine seem ridiculous! If Wal- 
raven were to write a romance, his 
heroine would be something difier- 
ent indeed from pure and fresh 
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Sophy Western ; but let her make 
what sweet romantic havoc of the 
Decalogue she would, she should 
never be seen in an awkward atti- 
tude, or allowed to raise a smile of 
mirth on the face of any one. 

Walraven’s furniture, pictures, 
and books were in full keeping 
with his esthetic canons of taste. 
The place looked tempting and 
bright, and Eric cast an eye of pride 
and affection over everything. 

‘Marry or not marry,’ he men- 
tally resolved, ‘I'll never give up 
this crib. I daresay I shall be only 
too glad to get a snatch at bachelor 
life here every now and then. No 
man ought to be always with his 
wife ; it spoils her and him. No; 
I'll keep this place for an occasional 
retreat.’ 

His table was covered with let- 
ters, papers, and bills, at which he 
gave a weary glance, like the look 
of one on whom food is forced 
while he is already wellnigh to 
nausea. He drew a chair, how- 
ever, and set to work with a sigh 
at the task of reading, or at least 
inspecting, the correspondence. 

*Poole’s bill: well, I needn’t 
look at that, nor Fortnum and Ma- 
son’s, nor Gunter’s. I can’t pay 
these people. That bill from the 
Star and Garter I am perfectly sick 
of seeing. I thought I had paid 
that liveryman’s account for little 
Julia’s brougham. Confound her! 
lucky for me that I am out of that 
affair. O, hang it all, there’s poor 
Kitty’s Scrawl again! Well, I can’t 
do anything for her; I have no 
money for myself, and she must 
get along as well as she can. She 
has really no claim on me; it was 
her fault as much as mine. I wish 
she would let me alone; and I 
wont read a line of her letter. 
Dear old mother, how sweetly do- 
mestic and virtuous her fine square 
hand looks, there among all this 
ruck! Well, I'll not read her let- 
ter to-night either ; I am not quite 
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in the mood—it would be a sort of 
desecration to the good old lady to 
read her in such company. Be- 
sides, I daresay I know all she has 
to say pretty well beforehand ; and 
so we'll just put you by, ma mere, 
for a better hour, along with your 
last dear letter, and read both some 
calm evening.’ 

He rose and opened one of the 
little drawers of his desk, which he 
reserved specially as what he called 
‘the family altar” There he was 
wont to put letters from home— 
from the quiet old home away by 
the Trent—until he found a suit- 
able opportunity or pressing in- 
clination to read them. He knew 
that one letter from his mother 
her ‘last dear letter — was lying 
there unopened already; but he 
had quite forgotten a previous ar- 
rival, and he was now a little vexed 
to see that two maternal missives 
already lay unopened there. It 
made him wince a little, not from 
any feeling of remorse or affection, 
but because he thought of the moun- 
tain of good reading that must ac- 
cumulate for him, if he did not 
make a bold effort somehow, and 
get through the arrears of the corre- 
spondence. He sighed, shrugged 
his shoulders, and grimaced ; but 
the thing had to be done. 

‘Itwouldn’t do,’ he sadly thought, 
‘to put them all in the fire at once. 
There may be something in them, 
although I don’t suppose there is. 
No; it’s no use trying to escape 
one’s responsibilities. This comes 
of having a mother. I must read 
them: poor father may be sick, or 
dead, perhaps, for that matter ; and 
how the deuce am I to get a de- 
cent suit of mourning just now?’ 

Eric looked at his watch. He 
had time enough for plenty of 
work ; for it was not yet five o'clock, 
and he had no engagement until 
eight, when he was to dine at the 
house of a literary peer. He was, 
indeed, at present rather hard at 
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work upon his new volume of 
poems, to be called the AZystery of 
the Universe; but still, the reading 
of the letters from home could not 
well exact more than half an hour. 
So he put on a dressing-gown, seat- 
ed himself pleasantly in his arm- 
chair with the ‘ velvet violet lining,’ 
drew the soft-shining lamp to his 
elbow, and resolutely set to work 
to get through his mother’s letters. 
Like a wise man, he began at the 
latest first, not without a hope that 
it might save him the trouble of 
reading the others. It was lucky 
for his credit that he had done so ; 
for the letter did tell him of an 
alarming illness that had attacked 
his father ; and Eric was just think- 
ing what a hideous bore it would 
be if he should have to go down to 
the country now, when he heard a 
heavy step on his threshold, and a 
loud knock at his door; and the 
step and the knock were alike fa- 
miliar to him. 

‘ Gad, it’s Gostick!’ said the poet 
to himself. ‘ How lucky I read 
that letter! What on earth should 
I have said, if I had put it aside 
without reading? I think I can 
turn thistoaccount with old Gostick.’ 

He hastily arranged his mother’s 
letters, all of them that he could 
find, on his table, keeping the latest 
one half-crumpled in his hand. 
Then he flung himself into his chair 
in an attitude of utter abandon- 
ment, spread his arms out upon the 
table, and laid his head on them, 
so that his luxuriant hair fell over 
the arms and hands; but allowed 
the one hand to be seen—that 
which, now all veinous and knotted 
and quivering, grasped as if spas- 
modically the crumpled letter. 
Eric’s arrangement of himself was 
remarkably picturesque and effec- 
tive. It might have suited the stu- 
dent in Poe’s poem, just before 
the tapping comes to summon him 
to admit the raven with his three 
syllables of despair. 


Again the knock was heard at 
the door, and this time Eric lan- 
guidly called, ‘Come in.’ And 
the door was opened, and Mr. Gos- 
tick, M.P., made his appearance. 

The Lancashire manufacturer 
stood in the room a moment or 
two unnoticed, and wondering much 
at the attitude of his nephew. At 
last, as he was about to utter some 
gruff interjection, Eric raised his 
head, and showed his fine dark 
eyes literally floating in tears. One 
of Eric’s most wonderful and use- 
ful endowments was a gift of tears. 
He could cry, when he liked, as 
readily as Mrs. Thrale’s lovely 
friend Sophy Streatfield ; and, like 
Sophy, he could weep without mar- 
ring his good looks. Indeed, Eric 
himself, who had often and care- 
fully consulted the looking-glass 
on the subject, thought he looked 
handsomest when his bright eyes 
were gemmed by a manly tear. 
Many a secret sovereign had those 
tears extracted from his poor lov- 
ing mother; many a time had the 
board of the honest proud-souled 
curate and teacher, his father, been 
unduly and unjustly pinched to dry 
those sparkling drops of ready sor- 
row. More than once had those 
tears made sad havoc with other 
feminine feelings than those of his 
mother. It may be supposed that if 
Eric set the fountains flowing now, 
it was not because he imagined the 
mere sight of manly beauty in tears 
would have any effect on stout Mr. 
Gostick ; but he was well aware of 
Gostick’s weakness for the domes- 
tic virtues, and he thought he might 
now be able to water that weakness 
to some purpose for himself. 

‘What's the matter, Eric? what's 
the matter, boy? Don’t mean to 
say you are crying like a school- 
girl that has had a whipping ? 

*O, uncle, have you come from 
home? How is my father? Have 
you any message from my dear 
mother ?” 
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‘Well, yes. I was passing through 
that neighbourhood, and I saw your 
father and mother ; and he’s rather 
bad; but I don’t know that you 
need be much alarmed. It’s over- 
work—all overwork, you know — 
and not half enough to eat. I 
promised your poor fool of a mo- 
ther that I would call and tell you 
all about it; not that I fancied you 
were likely to trouble yourself 
greatly on the subject.’ 

‘O, uncle, how can you speak 
so! Iam no longer ashamed that 
you should have found me in this 
condition. Think it unmanly, if 
you like; but let it at least prove 
the sincerity of my feelings.’ 

‘I thought perhaps it was some- 
thing especially poetic,’ grumbled 
Gostick. ‘I was very fond of my 
good old father—much fonder, let 
me tell you, than ever you appeared 
to be of yours; and when I heard 
that he was on his death-bed, I 
didn’t sit down and blubber. But 
I suppose poets take things dif- 
ferently.’ 

‘Uncle, the things ere different. 
You had no feeling of self-reproach, 
of remorse, blending with and add- 
ing to your grief; you had always 
been a good and faithful son.’ 

‘Well, I had always tried to do 
my duty.’ 

‘And I have not done my duty 
—I have not been a good son—I 
have sadly neglected the noblest 
of fathers, the most loving and ten- 
der of mothers. This is the thought, 
uncle, which lends such bitterness 
now to my grief—which has plunged 
me into the condition you see, but 
of which I am not ashamed. My 
dear kind mother, your own only 
sister, uncle! See, there is a heap 
of her letters, some of them faded 
and yellow. I have treasured them, 
uncle—I have treasured them ; for 
I have been neglectful, but not 
wholly worthless, not utterly with- 
out a son’s affection. Strange, I 
had them all out just now—all but 





this last—and was reading them 
over, little thinking of what was to 
come, when the postman brought 
to-day’s letter; and then, uncle, 
the shock was too much for me— 
the shock of mingled sorrow and 
remorse ; and I confess I did break 
down, as you see.’ 

A new rush of tears filled his 
eyes, and choked his utterance ; 
and Eric sprang from his chair, and 
turned away his head, to hide of 
course the evidences of a grief 
which would not be suppressed or 
conquered. 

Gostick was quite taken aback. 
He did not remember ever to have 
seen an Englishman in tears before. 
He had seen Italians, and Ger- 
mans, and people of that sort cry- 
ing; and he had looked on with 
curious contempt and pity, just 
such as he felt when he saw bearded 
men kissing each other at Teuton 
railway-stations ; but an English- 
man shedding tears was a sight he 
never thought to see. To be sure, 
the Englishman was a poet. Mr. 
Gostick mentally classed poets 
somehow with foreigners, and wo- 
men, and other eccentric impulsive 
creatures, on whose ways no man 
of common sense could pretend to 
calculate. However, there was the 
man crying plenteous tears; and 
the man, with all his faults, was the 
son of Gostick’s sister, and was 
crying because of Wer grief; and 
Mr. Gostick was touched. It was 
in this one case lucky for Eric that 
he was a poet. Had he been a 
manufacturer, or a banker’s clerk, 
or a porter, or anything else, high 
or low, that was manly, Gostick 
would never have believed in the 
genuineness of the tears, and would 
have walked out in disgust, con- 
vinced that his nephew must be 
either drunk or shamming. But 
Gostick did not profess to under- 
stand poets; and he was not pre- 
pared to deny offhand that poesy, 
as well as the petticoat, might hon- 
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estly claim the privilege of tears. 
So he looked at his weeping ne- 
phew with something like a real 
compassion. 

‘Well, blood’s thicker than water, 
certainly,’ was Mr. Gostick’s obser- 
vation. 
my good father’s, Eric, and I see 
there’s a great deal in it. I never 
thought you had so much nature 
in you, boy.’ 

* Uncle, I don’t wonder that you 
misunderstood me— indeed, I de- 
served the worst interpretation my 
conduct could receive. But there 
is hope, uncle; you say there is 
hope ?’ 

* Hope of what ?” 

‘Of my father.’ 

*O, pooh! Yes, of course there’s 
hope. It’s only overwork, I tell you 
—a few days’ rest will bring him 
round.’ 

‘And my mother never told me 
anything in any of her former let- 
ters.’ 
* Why, how could the woman tell 
you before it occurred? Doesn't 
she say then, in her last letter, that 
it began quite suddenly with a faint- 
ing fit the day before yesterday ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, to be sure ; in my ex- 
citement and remorse I forget every- 
thing. (Thank Heaven,’ thought 
Eric, ‘it only began the day before 
yesterday, su that there couldn’t be 
anything about it in the letters 
which I didn’t read.) Then, uncle, 
had I not better hasten to my 
father ?” 

‘Your mother thinks so. I 
should if I were you; for although 
I think it will be nothing, still—’ 

‘Still my father is overworked 
and weak (I really shouldn’t won- 
der in the least,’ Eric said in his 
own mind, ‘if the poor old boy 
were to drop off this time ; he must 
be dreadfully worn out), and I 
ought to be by his side and by the 
side of my dear mother. My time 
is very precious here, uncle; I 
am working hard, endeavouring to 
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make up for weeks of indolence ; 
but I will sacrifice all, rather than 
remain away from home at such a 
time.’ 

‘Well, hadn’t you better go this 
evening by the mail-train at nine ?” 

‘If 1 can—if I only can contrive 

it.’ 
‘How contrive it? Isn’t there 
plenty of time between this and 
nine o'clock to get to Euston- 
square ? 

‘Yes, uncle, but I must see some 
persons — my publishers, in fact. 
They will perhaps advance me 
something for the work I have in 
hand. Inhonest truth, lamashamed 
to present myself penniless at my 
mother’s door. I cannot and will 
not do it. I will have money some- 
how ; I will draw half the price of 
my work beforehand, if I have to 
live on macaroni and cheese when 
I return to town.’ 

‘It’s a bad thing, that discounting 
one’s profit and drawing one’s pay 
in advance. I don't like it.’ 

‘Neither do I, uncle, and I ne- 
ver do such things’ (in truth, Eric’s 
work, such as it was, had invariably 
a publisher's mortgage on it long 
before its issue); ‘but I will stop 
at no slight scruple of etiquette 
where my mother needs help. No, 
uncle, I'll hunt up the publishers 
to-night, and start by the first train 
in the morning.’ 

‘Why do you keep these expen- 
sive rooms? Why don’t you sell 
off all that costly trumpery? That 
would be my idea of independence 
—to live cheaply, within my means, 
and not waste my money on such 
trash. What do you want of these 
statues and brass candlesticks and 
old cupsand saucers?’ (Thistosome 
wonderful gems of 7777w.) ‘And how 
do you think your decent mother, if 
she could come here, would like to 
see these pictures of naked women 
all about the walls ? 

Eric smiled, a sad smile, between 
his tears, like Andromache. 
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‘ My dear good uncle, I am more 
economic than you think; these 
things are not mine—by the way, 
these pictures which offend you are 
considered works of art of a very 
high class, although I don’t say that 
they are just such as I would have of 
my own choice in a room of mine.’ 

‘Room of yours? Whose rooms 
are these ?” 

‘Well, uncle, you see I have 
been forced of late to have recourse 
to the severest economy. You 
smile at the idea of these being 
economic chambers ; but the truth 
is, they are put at my disposal by 
a kind and intimate friend, young 
Oscar M‘Alpine, the Hon. Oscar 
M‘Alpine, son of Lord Glenbinkie, 
uncle ; he is away travelling in the 
East, and will not return for some 
months, and he would insist on my 
having these rooms in his absence. 
So you see, uncle, I am more econo- 
mical than you could have guessed.’ 

‘I don’t think I should like to 
be under a compliment to people 
of that kind, who only look down 
upon you and your class,’ grumbled 
Mr. Gostick ; in his heart, however, 
somewhat pleased to hear of his 
nephew’s intimacy with the son of 
a lord, and still more pleased to 
hear that the chambers cost him 
nothing. 

‘Dear uncle, you do my young 
friend and men of his rank a great 
wrong; they are far from having 
the foolish notions you ascribe to 
them. My friend Oscar M‘Alpine 
has no more idea of looking down 
upon me than a brother could have. 
Indeed, we are like brothers; he 
knows that I am poor, and that 
makes not the slightest difference. 
There are no people who are less 
likely to turn their backs upon a 
man because he is poor than the 
aristocracy of these countries. I 
do wish, uncle, you would cease 
to hold off from them as resolutely 
as you do.’ 

Mr. Gostick smiled, a grim smile. 
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This was a very happy hit of Eric’s, 
and it was all the more effective 
because of the earnest tone of al- 
most aggrieved remonstrance in 
which it was made. Mr. Gostick 
was pleased to be enabled to re- 
gard himself as a stern plebeian 
whom the patrician crowd in vain 
endeavoured to draw to their side. 
He had hitherto hated the aristo- 
cracy because he assumed that 
none of them would condescend 
to associate with him. 

‘Yes,’ continued Eric, who noted 
that his daintily-feathered shaft had 
sped home, ‘Oscar himself often 
said to me that your rejection of 
every advance was a matter of talk 
and of complaint among his set. 
They can’t understand it. Lord 
Glenbinkie went into the peers’ 
gallery of the Commons purposely 
to hear your speech on the Church- 
rates Bill, and he thought it capi- 
tal; and he wanted some people 
to meet you at dinner, but he said 
it is no use thinking about asking 
Gostick—he won’t come. So Oscar 
told me himself. But I know I 
can’t convert you, uncle’ (Eric be- 
came a little afraid of carrying the 
thing too far), ‘and indeed I am 
not in spirits enough to convert 
anybody to anything now. Thank 
you for coming to see me, thank 
you for not laughing at my weak- 
ness. I'll make all right to-night, 
uncle, and go down to-morrow.’ 

‘No, no, you must go to-night. 
See, look here—lend me your pen. 
Will a poet’s pen sign a cheque? 
All right—here, take this. Any- 
body will cash it for you at once, 
and it will pull you through. I 
don’t like the notion of eating up 
one’s pay before it becomes due. 
Come and dine with me at the Re- 
form, and you can go off at nine.’ 

‘ But this is too much ; I really 
didn’t think—how shall I thank—’ 

* That'll do ; let’s have no more 
talk about it. Come and have 
some dinner.’ 
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‘Thousand thanks, dear uncle ; 
but I have so much work to do, 
and I have already dined.’ 

‘Dined already? Half-past five 
o'clock ?” 

‘ Dinner enough for one who has 
work to do, and means to do it. A 
chop and some pale ale—call it 
luncheon, if you like—it shall serve 
forthisday. I'llhave a cupofteaand 
a sandwich at the railway station be- 
fore I start. My dear, dear father ! 

The tears were springing again, 
and Eric turned away his head. In 
fact, he was now very anxious to 
be rid of Mr. Gostick, and he 
thought a fresh shower would pro- 
bably frighten the veteran away. 
So it did. Gostick could not stand 
any more tears. He wrung his 
nephew's hand with a genuine 
warmth, and bade him farewell. As 
he was going he paused for a mo- 
ment, jerked the point of his thick 
stick in the direction of the Phryne, 
and said : 

‘I think I would take these 
things down if I were you, or turn 
their faces to the wall at least. Let 
your friend the owner of the rooms 
have them if he likes, but they 
don’t suit your mother’s son.’ 

‘Perhaps you are right, uncle ; 
I hardly observed them until now ; 
but you are right.’ 

Dashing away a tear with his 
white handkerchief, and then throw- 
ing the handkerchief on the table, 
Eric gravely rose and deliberately 
turned Phryne and her judges, and 
one or two other works of art of 
the same class, with their naughty 
faces to the wall. His uncle nodded 
approvingly, again said ‘Good-bye,’ 
and disappeared. 

‘I never thought that fellow had 
so much feeling in him,’ muttered 
Gostick, as he emerged presently 
into the gaslight and the noise of 
Piccadilly. ‘ And so much shrewd- 
ness and economy too! I shouldn't 
wonder if he were to become a re- 
spectable man after all.’ 
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As for Eric, when he was certain 
that his uncle was fairly gone, he 
flung himself on his sofa, and gave 
way to a ringing peal of the most 
genuine laughter he had enjoyed 
for a long time. He did not even 
stop to look at the amount of the 
cheque, until he had had full revel 
in the artistic enjoyment of the 
droll scene which had just taken 
place, and which gave him the 
same kind of delight that some 
brilliant piece of comedy by Ravel 
or Charles Mathews or Jefferson 
might have done. Indeed, as to 
money there was nothing meanly 
mercenary about him in detail; 
and, feeling confident that there 
would prove to be a pretty decent 
sum at his disposal, he did not 
care much about the precise tale 
of the pounds sterling. He laughed, 
and laughed again. 

‘What a jolly old snob Gostick 
is, for all his Radicalism !’ laughed 
the poet. ‘Nothing hit him so 
cleverly as that touch about his 
holding off from the aristocracy. 
Come, my fair Phryne, now you 
may turn your face to the light 
once more. What a dull old beast 
he is! I would not have a soul 
like that, so dead to all beauty and 
art, for all his money. Let us see 
what he has given me.’ 

Eric took up the cheque, and 
almost started when he looked at it. 

‘Why, this is an uncle! Two 
hundred pounds—I expected fifty ! 
How my genius must have warmed 
and softened that tough and with- 
ered old heart! Two hundred 
pounds for a touch of flattery and 
a few tears, idle tears—no, by Jove! 
not idle tears this time. This posi- 
tively sets me up. I can actually 
marry Alexia with this ; and I don’t 
think I can possibly do better 
than bring the affair to a close 
at once. Heaven knows when I 
may have so much money again in 
a lump. Two hundred pounds 
well managed would cover all ex- 
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penses, and carry us on for a couple 
of months perhaps; and of course 
Lady Judith would have given in 
long before that time. Poor uncle 
has little notion of his cheque be- 
ing devoted to such a purpose as the 
carrying away of an earl’s grand- 
daughter. Confound it, though; I 
hope nothing will happen to poor 
father just now. The thing would 
have to be postponed somehow if 
he were to go off. I'll go down to- 
morrow morning and return next 
day, if all’s well—the trip alto- 
gether can’t cost more than a five- 
pound note ; and dear old mother 
will never tell Gostick that I didn’t 
give her any of the money, even if 
the old screw should ask her. Yes, 
I'll go down to-morrow ; and if no- 
thing happens there, I'll come back 
to town and complete my heroic 
enterprise.’ 

It need hardly be said that Eric’s 
story about the ownership of the 
rooms, and the kindness of the 
Hon. Oscar M‘Alpine, was among 
the bold poetic imaginings of the 
young minstrel. The chambers and 
the dric-a-brac and the nudities 
were as absolutely his own pro- 
perty as anything for which a man 
has made himself legally respon- 
sible can be said to be his pro- 
perty. He alone owed the money 
for them. 

He would not of course forego 
his invitation to dine at a peer’s 
house ; and he smiled at the no- 
tion of dining at the Reform Club 
with Gostick, whose barbarous no- 
tion of a dinner consisted of a cut 
off a joint, with potatoes, and two 
glasses of sherry. So he dined 
joyously at the house of his no- 
ble friend and patron—an obese 
nobleman, who had written one or 
two poems, and concocted a bio- 
graphy of a distinguished ancestor 
—and he went down to the coun- 
try next day. He found his father 


looking miserable, and with the 
shadow of death evidently on him, 
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but apparently not doomed to die 
that very week. So Eric declared 
himself delighted to find that father 
was so well; rejoiced to think it 
was only a false alarm ; affirmed 
that he himself was constantly in 
the habit of having precisely simi- 
lar seizures, which after all came 
to nothing; was intensely affec- 
tionate to his mother; alarmed her 
almost beyond measure by describ- 
ing the life of severe study and 
hard work he was leading in Lon- 
don ; and hurried quickly back to 
town, having kept his word for 
once, and not spent upon the whole 
expedition more than a five-pound 
note. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ISOLIND AND ANGELO. 


NOTHING could well have been 
more remarkable than the change 
that came over the atmosphere 
which had hitherto surrounded the 
household of the Athelings from 
the time when Chesterfield Jocelyn 
paid his first ill-omened visit. Judge 
Atheling seemed to have lost nearly 
all the clear serenity of his man- 
ner ; he went about like one bur- 
dened with a gloomy secret; he 
took little joy in his books and his 
animal pets; his wife could not 
understand him; Isolind could not 
understand him. He had frequent 
letters from the city, which Mrs. 
Atheling was not allowed to see— 
a strange and novel restriction for 
her—and he had evidently business 
affairs in hand, about which he 
would not consult Isolind. Of 
course Isolind had spoken to him 
earnestly about keeping out of spe- 
culations with Jocelyn ; but he put 
her admonitions and entreaties 
away with a quiet melancholy firm- 
ness which she could not conquer. 
She told him of the portrait Jocelyn 
had shown her; but the Judge made 
no remark, and hardly appeared to 
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hear what she was saying. The 
Judge was indeed wonderfully al- 
tered. From seeming like a happy 
child he had grown moody and si- 
lent, taking pleasure in little ; walk- 
ing alone very often about the 
grounds with his hands in his pock- 
ets, and with knitted brows and 
puckered lips. He never was peev- 
ish ; indeed, he showed rather an 
increased tenderness now and then 
for his wife and Isolind. Once or 
twice, when Isolind asked him some 
question he made no reply, but put 
his arm round her waist and drew 
her towards him, and gazed into 
her eyes until his own big blue 
eyes seemed wet with tears ; and 
then he turned away and left her. 

Sometimes Mrs. Atheling feared 
that his health must be wholly fail- 
ing. She happened to read in an 
English magazine an article called 
‘Sentenced to Death,’ or some 
such name, describing the mental 
condition of a man whose physician 
had warned him, while yet he is 
apparently in the enjoyment of full 
health, that he has but a very few 
months to live; and she became 
possessed with the idea that Athel- 
ing had had some such warning. 
But the Judge assured her that his 
health was perfectly good ; and the 
family physician, whom she pri- 
vately consulted, said the same 
thing. 

Mr. Jocelyn came occasionally 
to dine, in the intervals of his jour- 
neyings and enterprises, and was 
always so gently complaisant and 
demonstrative in his attentions to 
Isolind, that Mrs. Atheling, who 
cordially detested him, became pos- 
sessed with the hideous idea that 
he meant to propose for the girl ; 
at which idea, when she spoke of 
it to Atheling, he laughed, a grim 
hard little laugh very unlike his 
genial boyish laugh of other days. 

These were troubles for Isolind ; 
but she had other troubles, too, of 
a more directly personal nature. 
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One was but a small vexation. 
Her volume of poems had created 
only too great a sensation. Re- 
spectability and piety had chosen 
to see in her pure aspirings, and 
truly womanly protests against con- 
ventionality and cant and falsehood 
and baseness, an assault upon so- 
ciety and the Churches ; and the 
press in general shrieked out against 
the book. Now, as it had appeared 
anonymously, and Isolind would 
not have sought to gain celebrity 
by the poems, had they won to the 
utmost the public fancy, she might 
well have been excused for shelter- 
ing herself behind her anonymous 
position, and might have heeded 
little the misconception and the 
clamour. But it hurt the girl bit- 
terly to find that she was thus mis- 
understood ; and the unjust re- 
proaches stung her like personal 
calumnies. She had, moreover, 
gone in rather strongly against the 
tendency to level all distinctions 
of habitual occupation and pursuit 
between men and women ; and she 
had thus brought the voices of 
the strong-minded in shrill chorus 
against her. Thus the young poetess 
was attacked by a cross-fire ; and 
her own sex assailed her rather 
more sharply even than the other. 

Still Isolind, being a girl of spirit 
and of pure and lofty principle, 
could have borne all this well 
enough ; but there were other trials 
upon her, for which philosophy can 
do as little as it can for the tooth- 
ache. 

Angelo Volney came frequently 
to the house. He had lingered in 
New York for some reason, while 
Escombe went south; but now he 
too must soon go; and Isolind 
dreaded to think of his going, and 
blushed and was ashamed to think 
how much she dreaded it. From 
the first moment when they spoke 
together, there had been something 
strangely sympathetic between these 
two fresh, unselfish, and generous 
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natures. For some time their in- 
tercourse was free, unconstrained, 
and delightful ; but of late it had 
become to each only as a kind of 
fearful joy—something too danger- 
ous to be indulged, too exquisite 
to be resigned. Angelo remem- 
bered his pledge to his benefac- 
tress, and did not dare to give 
one word’s expression to the new 
fierce passion that consumed him. 
Isolind, only too deeply conscious 
of her own love, was_perpetu- 
ally haunted by the dread lest she 
should by some look or tone be- 
tray her secret to one who had 
perhaps no love to give her in re- 
turn. 

At last poor Angelo, torn between 
his love and his pledge, resolved 
that this must end, that he would 
go away and see Isolind no more. 
He was too young and inexperi- 
enced to know that the girl loved 
him. She was far too beautiful and 
gifted, he thought, to care for one 
like him. To him still a fair and 
sweet girl was a being ofa different 
order from man; and he thought 
that his heart alone and not hers 
would be wrung by the agony of 
separation. 

So having, as he thought, made 
up his mind to the very worst, be- 
ing resolved to keep his secret and 
go, he left the city one bright 
morning, crossed one of the fer- 
ries, and then took the train for the 
place where the Athelings lived. 
It was one of the most exquisite 
November days that even America 
could show. The waters of the bay 
slept in the soft sunlight of the In- 
dian summer ; and the woods had 
still their gorgeous garb of crimson 
and purple and orange. When the 
train landed him at the quiet little 
railway station—a plain wooden 
shed reached by a huge ascent of 
rough wooden steps, which rose 
directly from the edge of the line 
of rails—Angelo mounted the steps, 
and gazed for a moment on the 
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broad quiet beauty of the scene. 
Only a few minutes ago he was 
among the muddy roaring streets 
of one of the noisiest cities in the 
world, and now he stood and gazed 
upon a scene which looked as 
lonely as it was lovely. The train 
had rushed onward towards its goal, 
and even its cloud of smoke and 
steam soon faded. There was no 
one at the station. The station- 
master, an awkward hobbledehoy, 
and the stationmaster’s sister, a plea- 
sant young woman with bright eyes 
and plenty of talk for every one, 
alternately attended on trains com- 
ing and going, but always disap- 
peared the moment a train depart- 
ed; and Angelo now had the plat- 
form all to himself. Its elevated 
position enabled it to command 
the whole landscape: the water 
that seemed to flow just beneath 
the gazer’s feet ; the wooded island 
in the bay, on Angelo’s right; the 
clumps of firs and hickory and 
willow amid which he knew the 
home of Isolind to be ; behind him 
a broad and smiling plain, dotted 
with wooden houses, gleaming in 
the white-and-green of walls, shut- 
ters, and porticos, and with here 
and there a church-spire rising; and 
in the far distance the belt of 
woods again, behind which at even- 
ing the sun would go down in a 
very blaze of gold and purple and 
fire. 

Angelocould not choose but gaze 
upon the loveliness of the scene. 
But he was yet far too young to 
love Nature purely for her own 
calm beauty ; and while he gazed 
and admired he still thought of Iso- 
lind, and of his deep vain love. 
How long was it since first he 
looked upon this place? It seem- 


ed half a lifetime—it was perhaps 
amonth. How much he had grown 
in heart and feeling during that 
time ! and what a new and bitter 
sense of shame, strange and new 
even as his love, had been rising 
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within him! What was he after all 
—this was the thought that now 
hardly ever left him—but a pauper 
and a dependent? He was living 
on the bounty of Lady Judith—the 
very money he was spending here 
in New York was her money, the 
few cents he had paid as his fare 
to-day, that he might come and look 
on Isolind, were from Lady Judith’s 
purse—and she held him bound to 
marry her daughter, whom now he 
could not love. He had never had 
a shilling of his own; he did not 
know how to set about earning a 
shilling. Were he to be free to- 
morrow, and were Isolind to love 
him—nay, to offer herself to him— 
he must ask her to marry a very 
beggar, or he must pass from abject 
dependence upon one woman to 
abject dependenc e upon another. 
Sometimes he could not help think- 
ing that Lady Judith, with all her 
unspeakable beneficence, had been 
cruel to him in this kindness which 
disregarded the noblest qualities of 
manhood, and made of him but a 
pet and a pampered bond-slave. 
One thing seemed to him clear: that 
thismustend; he must make acareer 
for himself, and no longer depend 
on any bounty, however queen-like 
in its generosity. While he was yet 
unconscious of servitude it brought 
him no disgrace ; now that he knew 
his own condition and felt its mean- 
ing, every day that he wilfully bore 
it was but another day of degrada- 
tion. 

Sometimes he had thought of 
speaking to Charles Escombe on 
the subject, and asking Escombe 
to help him to a career, that he 
might henceforward help himself. 
Again, he felt tempted often to un- 
fold his own heart to kind and 
manly Atheling, for whom he had 
begun to feel quite a warm affec- 
tion; and now he seemed to think 
that it was perhaps due to Lady Ju- 
dith that she first should hear of the 
resolution he had made. 





Thus meditating sadly enough 
over his past and his future, he 
turned away from the little station, 
and walked slowly to the landward 
gate of Atheling’s modest grounds. 
He entered, and went on and on 
until he had reached the broad 
path where he sat next to Isolind 
that bright sweet day. And as he 
came within sight of the fallen tree, 
there seated on the tree, her face 
turned from him towards the sun 
and leaning on one of her hands, 
was Isolind herself. 

Involuntarily he sprang towards 
her. The sound made her start and 
turn round, and her face flushed 
and her eyes sparkled when she 
saw him. She rose and went to 
meet him. 

‘I am so glad you have come !’ 
she said, and her lips quivered in 
spite of every effort at self-control. 
*Do you know that I thought you 
would come to-day? Everything 
looked so bright and lovely, that I 
thought, when you sawthe sun shin- 
ing on Broadway, you would reflect 
that it must shine far more brightly 
still on our beautiful bay, and that 
you would come to see.’ 

‘And you are glad I have come?” 

‘O, yes; very glad! Then she 
stopped, afraid that she had spoken 
too warmly. 

‘I have come,’ said Angelo, try- 
ing to look bright, ‘on an errand, 
Miss Atheling, which rather spoils 
the sunlight forme. I have come 
to say good-bye.’ 

*To say good-bye! So soon? 
Are you then really going to leave 
us already ?” 

‘Will you sit for a moment again 
on this friendly old tree, Miss 
Atheling ; and may I sit beside 
you ?” 

‘Yes, surely.’ 

She resumed her place on the 
fallen tree, and Angelo sat near 
her. 

‘It was here, Miss Atheling, I 
first sat beside you ; and it seems 
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only fitting that here I should say 
farewell—for ever.’ 

‘For ever, Mr. Volney! O, 
surely not! Why should you speak 
of leaving us forever? You will 
pass through New York again, when 
you have joined Mr. Escombe, and 
travelled through our States—and, 
besides, may we not hope that you 
will be tempted to pay us another 
visit? Englishmen don’t often 
come here a second time; but you 
do not feel so coldly to us—you 
will come ?” 

‘ Perhaps I may return here some 
day,’ said Angelo in a lowfirm tone; 
‘but none the less do I now say 
farewell to you, Miss Atheling, and 
to this delightful scene, and to many 
a dear and sweet association. May 
I tell you a short story—and ask 
your advice ?” 

She started and blushed. 

‘The story I will gladly hear— 
the advice, how can I promise ?’ 

‘Yet I beg for your advice—and, 
believe me, I am paying no idle 
compliment when I say there are 
few creatures on earth whose advice 
I would beg so earnestly. May I 
go on with my story ?’ 

‘You may.’ 

She now kept her eyes fixed on 
the ground. 

Then he began and told her his 
strange tale ; how the Lady Judith 
had found him a beggar-boy on her 
steps, and took him in and brought 
him up as though he were her son. 
Isolind listened with wonder and 
ever-deepening interest. He said 
nothing of the offer of her daugh- 
ter’s hand which his benefactress 
had made to him. But he told how, 
when he came to know the whole 
truth of his past life, there grew on 
him scruple and shame that he 
should have lived a life of mere de- 
pendence, and now at manhood 
have no other career before him 
but that of a dependent ; and how 
he had felt driven to break away 
and make a man’s independent 
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path in the world for himself; and 
how he was distracted between his 
gratitude to Lady Judith, his fear 
of giving her pain, and his sense of 
shame, and of the duty he owed to 
himself and to common manhood. 
All this he told with glowing fervour 
and animation, carried away even 
into something like eloquence by 
the strange delight of having such 
a confidante to whom to pour out 
some at least of the passionate de- 
mands of his soul. 

Isolind listened with kindling eyes 
—soon with moistened eyes. When 
he had finished, she pressed his 
hand in obedience to an irresistible 
impulse of sympathy and regard, 
and she broke out at once with her 
counsel : 

‘Mr. Volney, your duty is clear, 
and your heart and mind have 
already seen it. Do not—O do 
not consent on any account, for any 
bond of gratitude, to lead an idle 
and dependent life. No sense of 
thankfulness can extort from you 
such a sacrifice of the finest part of 
your nature. Your benefactress 
herself, if she truly loves you, can- 
not but be giad to see you make a 
career for yourself, and be a man 
among men. Mr. Volney, I chafe 
to think even of a woman leading 
the life of a dependent and an 
idler. I lament the conditions 
which excuse and justify so many 
women who do this ; but I cannot 
believe that any man is born for 
such a life. You have gifts and 
energy—you can easily make a 
bright path for yourself. Stay in 
this great country, where all paths 
are open, and where the poorest 
youth may rise to the highest for- 
tune. Stay here, or return here, 
and cast in your destinies among 
us. You are sure to succeed. I 
predict it for you; every friend 
who knows you must predict it.’ 

Isolind was carried away by her 
sympathies and her interest, and 
she spoke with rapid, eager utter- 
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ance and with profound emotion. 
Angelo listened and held his breath 
and fixed his eyes on her—felt 
raised, for the first time in his life, 
to a sense of pride in himself by 
her manifest sympathy and friendly 
confidence. 

‘Miss Atheling,’ he said, ‘I thank 
you from my very heart. If I had 
needed decision this would have 
decided me. I hardly know why 
or how I ventured to speak to you 
of my own affairs. I fear you will 
think it a strange piece of presump- 
tion ; but I felt impelled to it, and 
only hope you will forgive me.’ 

‘On condition, she answered, 
with a friendly radiance in her eyes, 
‘that you speak no more of saying 
farewell to us.’ 

Angelo’s expression grew dark 
and sad. 

‘I must say farewell all the same. 
I cannot stay here. I must say 
farewell to many things, to most 
things that so far made life dear ; 
but above all—’ 

He stopped. 

‘Above all?’ she asked, gently 
echoing his words. 

‘I am almost afraid to go on— 
afraid to say something which might 
offend you.’ 

* How can that be, Mr. Volney ? 
How is it possible you could wish 
to say anything that could offend 
me? I trust you as you have 
trusted me. Why must you leave 
us for ever?” 

The poor youth looked into her 
eyes for one bright short moment, 
and felt his heart glow and thrill 
in their kindly, frank, sympathetic 
light. Her face, so sweet and 
earnest in its expression, so pure 
and noble in its outlines, seemed 
glorified in the sunlight ; and the 
bright hair which fell upon her 
neck borrowed some of the gleam 
of the sun itself. Strange that in 
the moment while he gazed upon 
her,as once before when he thought 
of her, his childhood and its suffer- 
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ings came back upon him; but 
this time with a pang of grief and 
wild dismay, because he seemed as 
one who has been lifted from low- 
est darkness into light and heaven, 
only that he might be plunged back 
again into lonely hell. 

‘I must leave you,’ he exclaimed 
in a passionate outburst of emotion, 
all of the heat of southern nature, 
which he inherited from his mo- 
ther, glowing up within him. ‘I 
must leave you, because I dare not 
see you any more—because I love 
you only too much already. Miss 
Atheling — Isolind — Isolind, for- 
give me that I cannot keep back 
my words. I never meant to speak 
out my soul in this mad way, but I 
cannot now keep my feelings from 
betraying me. Ilove you! I never, 
until I saw you, had any faint 
thought even of what love was, ex- 
cept such as I felt for Lady Judith 
and—and for Alexia’—(he stam- 
mered a little as he pronounced 
the name, and felt a pang of regret 
and shame)—‘ for Alexia, whom I 
used to think of as my sister.’ 

Isolind gently interposed. She 
had not expected this; and her 
bosom heaved with emotion, the 
true strength and source of which 
the impassioned Angelo had not 
divined, but she endeavoured still 
to preserve her self-composure. 

‘Why not allow me to think of 
myself as your sister too? Believe 
me no sister could feel a truer in- 
terest in your future and your suc- 
cess.’ 

Angelo smiled, a wild smile, and 
tossed back his hair from his throb- 
bing forehead. 

‘ You are only too good and kind 
to me, Miss Atheling ; but the love 
of a sister, even if you could really 
offer it to me, would be thrown 
away on me—from you. You can- 
not know how dark all things look 
to me in the future, or how much 
I leave for ever when I leave you. 
But I love you, and I do not ask 
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you—lI dare not ask you—to offer 
me one encouraging word—I could 
not accept such a word, and I even 
thank heaven that your heart does 
not suffer in the parting which 
tortures mine ; but I must not see 
you any more.’ 

Isolind sat with her eyes averted 
from his and her face crimsoned 
with emotion. She could hardly 
speak. If he would but have asked 
her to love him! If he would but 
have offered her his love without 
reserve! But the young man, in 
the wildest vehemence of his emo- 
tion, seemed still to set a barrier 
between himself and any possible 
return of his love, and to forbid 
even kindness and pity to pass that 
bound. 

‘Here then, Isolind,’ exclaimed 
Angelo, and he sprang to his feet, 
‘I look for the last time on this 
scene and on you. Always and 
wherever I go the memory of that 
water and of those lonely woods 
shall remain inseparable in my soul 
from the thought of you, and I 
shall love them as I love no scenes 
of boyhood and youth. I never 
knew what life was until I saw you ; 
I never knew my own heart, or its 
impulses, or its possibilities until 
you taught it how to feel. I thought 
my utmost emotion was only in 
such affection and gratitude as I 
had for Lady Judith, whom I called 
my mother, and for Alexia ; but at 
last I have learned what love is, 
and that Ilove you! Do not repel 
me—it is needless. I ask nothing 
of you—not even a refusal—for I 
have nothing to offer. The mo- 
ment which brought me near you 
severed me for ever from my past 
life and from past affections, and 
drives me away to be an outcast 
once again. Good-bye, Isolind, my 
love—for once, this once, I will 
call you so. Forgive me if you can 
—even forget me if you will—and 
farewell.’ 

He seized her hand impetuously, 


pressed it to his passionate lips 
once, only once, and then sprang 
from the place. Isolind heard the 
crash of his swift feet among the 
brushwood and amid the trees as 
he sped upon his way and left her. 
She remained for a while seated 
on the fallen tree, and did not raise 
her head, but kept her eyes fixed 
upon the ground. The sun seemed 
to have suddenly faded from the 
sky, and the soft balmy air of the 
delicate Indian summer to have 
changed into the drearest and cold- 
est winter wind. Thus, rigid and 
silent, she remained for a while; 
and then suddenly looked up with 
glowing cheek and flashing eye, 
and cried out, ‘Angelo! Angelo 
so that the little wood gave back 
the vain call; and then the girl 
fell upon the fallen tree again and 
hid her face in her hands, and broke 
into a quick tempest of tears. 
That night Angelo Volney wrote 
a short letter of kindly farewell, 
warm thanks, and good wishes to 
the Athelings. He did not even 
mention Isolind’s name. Perhaps 
he thought there would be a sort 
of deceitfulness and meanness in 
alluding in any commonplace and 
formal words to one who had heard 
from his own lips that day’s wild 
avowal. However that might be, 
he did not mention her; and he 
wrote no line to her. He told the 
Athelings that he was compelled 
to leave New York; that he re- 
gretted he could not see them once 
more before his sudden departure ; 
that he should always keep in 
bright recollection their kindness 
and their friendship ; and bade 
them farewell. That very night he 
followed Charles Escombe down 
south. Angelo was inclined at 
once to tell his friend of his new 
resolve, and receive what counsel 
he might. But he was determined 
that nothing should alter his pur- 
pose. The inherent manliness of 
the youth’s nature, the steady and 
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single-minded devotion which had 
been his childhood’s virtue while 
he gave up his earliest years to 
hunger and drudgery in the service 
of his poor mother, remained true 
to him now. It was now impos- 
sible that he could love Lady Ju- 
dith’s daughter; impossible, there- 
fore, that he could remain a de- 
pendent on the woman whose one 
sole wish he could not gratify ; 
equally impossible that he whose 
life lay all dark and difficult before 
him, and whose only hope was to 
enter resolutely and doggedly into 
any way of existence, however hum- 
ble, in which he could make a 
subsistence honestly, could dare 
to seek the love of such a girl as 
Isolind Atheling. His lot seemed 
a hard one; to have to renounce 
love because he resigned worldly 
ease; to renounce that ease be- 
cause he had known love. But 
that lot he was firm to encounter. 
Just now indeed he had but one 
thought ruling in his heart—the 
thought that he loved Isolind Athe- 
ling ; that he must love her always, 
and that he had lost her for ever. 
This dominated even over the bit- 
terness of the reflection that he 
must repay the kindness of his 
benefactress with a seeming in- 
gratitude; and the occasionai throb- 
bings of a fierce, almost savage 
pride, in the conviction that the 
poor beggar-boy could show him- 
self more proud than the proudest 
who would befriend him. 

And Isolind—how was it with 
her when she was left by him, when 
she knew he had gone? Love came 
to her, as life comes, with throbs 
and agony; and for the first time 
in her life the young poetess knew 
what it was to be unhappy. For 
some part at least of that day, when 
Angelo proclaimed his passion and 
his renunciation, she did almost 
wholly give herself up to grief. She 
did what in all probability the weak- 
est-minded and the strongest of her 


sex would alike have done. She 
hid herself in her room, locked her 
door, threw herself upon her bed 
and wept bitterly. It would have 
seemed less sad and trying to her if 
she could even have told him of 
her love ; could have answered his 
passionate avowal by an equally 
passionate avowal of her own, and 
sent him forth on his strange new 
struggle with the world cheered and 
strengthened by the assurance that 
her love followed him like a bless- 
ing. She reproached herself some- 
times that she had not had the cour- 
age to speak out; she called that 
a false pride, a cruel and mistaken 
sentiment of delicacy, which allow- 
ed her to send her lover on his bleak 
and weary way without one word 
or sign of her love. Had he been 
prosperous and rich in worldly 
blessings, as he once seemed to be, 
then, indeed, she might well have 
forborne to speak. But to hear from 
the same lips which proclaimed 
his love the story of his misfortune 
and his self-accepted poverty, to 
know, as she could not but know, 
that he had refrained from asking 
for her love only because of the 
darkness which hung over his path, 
and yet to have withheld from 
him the only words which could 
have given gladness to his heart— 
this smote upon Isolind’s warm and 
generous bosom as a cruel and un- 
womanly piece of coldness and 
rigid restraint. For it need hardly 
be said that, like a true woman, 
she found Angelo more dear than 
ever because of the strangeness of 
his history and the poverty and 
hard struggle which he was re- 
solved to accept. So she mourned 
with all the bitter self-reproaching 
sorrow which one feels who knows 
that the friend is gone for ever 
whom kind words would have glad- 
dened, and that the kind words have 
been withheld in a mood of wilful 
irreparable silence. 

But the realities of life left Iso- 
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lind little time for the luxury of 
lonely tears. She knew that there 
is a sensualism of grief which the 
heart with a high purpose can no 
more indulge than the sensualism 
of joy. She arose and went about 
her daily tasks, taking no pleasure 
in them, but still striving to give 
pleasure to others. The household 
was, indeed, sadly changed. A 
cloud seemed to hang always over 
it. The fall and the Indian sum- 
mer passed away, and the Athelings 
left their home on the shores of 
the bay, and migrated to New York, 
where presently the snow came 
down thick and heavy, covering 
every street many inches deep from 
the Castle Garden to the Central 
Park, and from the North River 
to the Brooklyn ferries. The sleigh- 
bells rang merrily in the streets all 
day, and the snow-plough was often 
called into use to clear away some 
ot the depths of snow and allow 
the traffic to get somehow up and 
down Broadway. Isolind, who usu- 
ally watched with ever fresh delight 
each change of the seasons, seemed 
to care little whether it was winter 
orsummer. The beauty of the snow 
was lost on her, as the glory of the 
sunlight would have been. The 
heart that nature never betrays must, 
in truth, love nature only, and no- 
thing else; and as Isolind’s was not 
such a heart, nature refused to 
console it. 

Mr. Jocelyn came as usual at 
random frequent intervals during 
these months. He was more bland 
than ever to Mrs. Atheling, but had 
frequent talks with the Judge, from 
which he sometimes emerged with 
a fierce moodiness of face. His 
keen black eye soon noted a change 
in Isolind. 

One evening when the two hap- 
pened to be left a few moments 
alone, Jocelyn turned to Atheling 
and said, 

‘Doyou resemble Justice in being 
blind, Atheling? Have you no 
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eyes? Don’t you see the condition 
into which that girl is sinking ?” 

‘Good heavens ! our Isolind ?” 

‘Our Isolind, indeed. Can’t you 
see? can’t your wife see? ‘The 
girl is pining away; she will be in a 
consumption presently if you don’t 
take care. As soon as winter is 
over, with the first fine weather, 
you must take her to Europe.’ 

Atheling listened like one on 
whom the shock of a paralysing 
surprise had fallen. He had never 
thought of Isolind but as the living 
symbol of health, the strength as 
well as the brightness of the house. 

‘ Take her to Europe,’ continued 
Jocelyn. ‘You yourself had better, 
on the whole, be out of the way 
about then. And that girl must 
have an entire change of air and 
scene. Look here, Atheling, you 
must take her to England — to 
London.’ 

* My God, I would travel round 
the earth with her,’ exclaimed the 
Judge, ‘ rather than my sweet child 
should lose one tinge of the colour 
in her cheek ! 

‘Colour in her cheek! Judge, 
if you will only be good enough to 
open your eyes and look at her, you 
will see that there is little colour left 
there now ; and what there is will 
soon fade if something be not done. 
For England, Atheling, before it 
be too late.’ 

‘ But Isolind does not like Eng- 
land ; she will not go there.’ 

‘Stuff, man; that was her non- 
sense of six months back—ten thou- 
sand years ago. She will go to 
England gladly now, and she will 
recover her roses there.’ 

‘Why do you say so? How do 
you know ?” 

‘Do you make no allowance,’ 
asked Jocelyn, suddenly assuming, 
or resuming, his habitual air of 
jaunty fanfaronnade which he had 
for a moment laid aside, ‘ for the 
instincts and inspirations of the pa- 
ternal heart ?” 
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‘In your case,’ replied Atheling 
sternly, ‘none whatever.’ 

‘So, then, most wise Judge, 
your love would let the girl die, 
and never know that there was 
anything wrong with her until it 
was time to order her coffin. I 
don’t profess any particular depth 
of affection for her, and shouldn’t 
feel much were she my child twenty 
times over; and yet I can see that 
that girl suffers, and that you—or 
shall I say we, Atheling?—are likely 
enough to lose her if something be 
not done.’ 

‘T’ll call in Dr. Sharp to-morrow,’ 
stammered the alarmed Atheling. 

‘Spare yourself the trouble and 
her the alarm, Judge; there is no- 





thing in Dr. Sharp’s pharmacopeeia 
to meet such a case as hers. Once 
more, take Isolind to England.’ 

‘Why England?’ Atheling asked, 
still puzzled. 

* Perhaps because England is her 
native air,’ Jocelyn coolly answered. 
‘You forget, Judge, that our Isolind 
is an English girl, although you 
have trained her up to be so sadly 
unpatriotic. But her heart is in 
England now, and the sooner she 
follows it the better. My heart is 
there too, Atheling; and I only 
wish I could follow it, and her and 
you, and never return here again.’ 

‘Hush, here she comes,’ whis- 
pered the Judge ; and Isolind en- 
tered, looking pale and sad indeed. 


MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


HORACE TO HIS SLAVE. 


* Persicos odi, pucr, apparatus.’ 


I stGu not, boy, for oriental splendours, 
Or chaplet twined from fairest flower that blows. 
Seek not for me where hides her petals tender 
Autumn’s late rose. 


Enough the simple myrtle’s dark-green treasure ; 
Enough for thee to deck a board like mine ; 
Enough for me, quaffing my cups at leisure 
"Neath shadiest vine. 
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THOsE who have recently seen in- 
dications of Mr. Horne’s renewed 
literary activity must have suspect- 
ed that he had come back from his 
self-imposed exile, even if his pre- 
sence among us had not been made 
manifest in other public ways — 
namely, by reports of certain lec- 
tures delivered at St. George’s Hall, 
and, longer ago, of a speech made 
at the Leigh Hunt memorial cere- 
mony. ‘That the author of Orion 
should have returned from the 
Blue Mountains, and taken up the 
dropped thread of that literary ca- 
reer so brilliantly followed for some 
four lustres after the year 1833, can- 
not fail to be a matter of satisfaction 
to all who care whether literary art 
and criticism be or be not intellec- 
tual and cultivated, and whether or 
not the drama be written and acted 
legitimately ; and in this his return 
to England in the evening of life 
there is for us but one consideration 
involvingregret. Thisconsideration 
is, that the introduction of his name 
into our series of criticisms will 
now perhaps appear to have been 
wrung from us by the mere fact of 
that name having been again placed 
before the public ; whereas, what 
little grace a critic can do an artist 
would have been more gracefully 
done had Mr. Horne’s works, al- 
ways in our mental list of works to 
be noticed, been made the subject 
of an earlier article in the series 
while he was yet absent. It has 
been long for us a matter of aston- 
ishment that so little is now known 


to the general public of the many 
exceedingly meritorious works of 
this gentleman. From time to time 
he is named as ‘the author of Orion ;’ 
and we are disposed to believe, 
from numerous indications, that he 
is vaguely conceived of by the pre- 
sent rising or nearly risen genera- 
tion as a brilliant light who flashed 
one work of genius in the wide 
eyes of the world, and then dipped 
down once and for all under his 
particular bushel. But a grosser mis- 
conception could hardly be. Not 
only was Mr. Horne, when among 
us before, one of the most prolific 
of writers and vigorous of workers, 
but he produced several poetic or 
dramatic works as considerable as 
Orion, and some which, in our esti- 
mation, are superior to that in many 
important respects. Had Mr. Horne 
done nothing but Orion, we should 
not have been surprised that, after 
a few editions of that highly intel- 
lectual epic had been sold, and 
after the author had ceased to come 
prominently before the public, fresh 
editions of the poem were no longer 
imperatively demanded, and those 
who wished to obtain it had to 
grope about bookstalls in the diffi- 
cult endeavour to find an old copy 
of the sewed pamphlet published 
at the comical price of one farthing, 
or else a copy of some later edition 
of more rational price. But when 


we look at the long list of good 
things put before (and plentifully 
praised by) the men who grew up 
with Tennyson and Browning, and 
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saw the last of Leigh Hunt and 
Wordsworth, we are truly surprised 
that no sufficient demand was made 
to force Mr. Horne into issuing 
some convenient edition of his 
poems and dramas ; for, with the 
exception of Zhe Death of Mar- 
Jowe,* none of these can be had 
save by the same process of grop- 
ing demanded for the possession 
of a copy of Orion. 

If we were asked to define the 
position of Mr. Horne in English 
literature, we should not for a mo- 
ment hesitate to name him as a 
tragic dramatist of a high order; 
and not only as that, but as the 
man who, since the grand Eliza- 
bethan period, has most success- 
fully combined in his plays the 
loftier qualities of intellect and 
emotion with complete actableness. 
Actable plays, with no qualities 
beyond a certain easy actableness, 
are simply as plentiful as toad- 
stools; and unactable plays, with 
high tragic qualities and large intel- 
lectuality,might, happily, be counted 
up by tens and twenties by any 
person disposed to examine the 
dramatic work of England for the 
last thirty years or so. But plays 
fulfilling both sets of requirements 
in the same measure as Mr. Horne’s 
do are exceedingly scarce ; and the 
fact that he does not at this mo- 
ment hold in the general estimation 
any such status as we would accord 
to him is, at first sight, perhaps a 
little difficult to account for. The 
explanation, however, is not very 
far to seek. We have no scruple 
in setting down Mr. Horne’s want 
of sustained and complete success 
to his extraordinary versatility and 
unflagging energy. When we look 
at the scores and scores of good 
magazine and review articles trace- 
able to his ready pen, at the num- 
ber of literary productions below 
the rank of capital works which he 
has written or helped to write- 

* Reprinted by Lacey : 


Strand, 1870. 
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when we hear of his early military 
services in Mexico and his late 
active physical labours at the anti- 
podes, of his intermediate editor- 
ships and lecturings and writings 
of an anonymous or pseudonymous 
class, not to mention services on 
commissions of inquiry, and practi- 
cal interest taken in swimming ques- 
tions, &c. &c. — when we put all 
these things together, it is easy to 
sum up a total of energy which, if 
all applied in one direction, would 
certainly have carried Mr. Horne’s 
name to any altitude he might 
have aspired to see it blazing at. 
Even as matters stand, we prefer 
to look upon him simply as a 
powerful dramatic genius rather 
than as the man of varied gifts he 
has shown himself to be ; and thus 
we shall be pardoned for regard- 
ing even the nine strong cantos of 
blank verse that go to make up 
Orion as a digression on a large 
scale from the dramatist’s legiti- 
mate career. We take the tragic 
line to be the highest line along 
which he has moved ; and we shall 
not be blamed if our thoughts fol- 
low him along that line, to the ex- 
clusion of his doings in other mat- 
ters, though we are perhaps bound 
to note in passing, however briefly, 
the one most important of his di- 
gressive movements—namely, the 
epic poem already mentioned seve- 
ral times. 

It was in 1843 that the farthing 
edition of this work appeared : the 
story of Orion, the giant son of 
Poseidon, was described by a con- 
temporary critic as a ‘ spiritual 
epic ; and it was not till eleven 
years later that the author, in writ- 
ing a preface to an Australian edi- 
tion, retorted that his work might 
as properly have been called a 
‘ corporeal epic,’ since it deals with 
outer life at least as much as with 
inner life. He confessed, however, 
on that occasion that the poem was 
meant to work out a special de- 
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sign, applicable to all times, by 
means of antique or classical ima- 
gery and associations ; and he ex- 
plained to his new Australian pub- 
lic that Orion, the hero of his fable, 
was intended to present a type of 
the struggle of man with himself 
that is, ‘the contest between the 
intellect and the senses when the 
energies are equally balanced.’ The 
didactic purpose of the piece is in- 
deed perfectly clear; but there is 
far too much action in it to justify 
any one in calling it a spiritual 
poem, although there is not that 
measure of outwardness or objectiv- 
ity that one usually associates with 
epic poetry. The character of the 
hero is nobly conceived as that 
of a man in whom the practical 
and theoretical, the ideal and the 
real, are fairly combined ; and his 
nature is developed under three 
phases of human passion—the ideal 
or wholly wzsensuous, the Ayfer- 
sensuous, and the final fitting com- 
bination of spiritual and bodily 
love. A great deal of the action 
is obtained by the two transfers of 
the hero’s affections ; for the three 
phases of his passion have three 
separate objects — Artemis, the 
chaste and terrible and _ intellec- 
tual ; Merope, the supremely beau- 
tiful work of flesh and blood ; and 
Eos, the passion-pure goddess of 
the morning. In the working out 
of all this, however, there is not suf- 
ficient vividness of interest called 
forth in the fortunes of the actors, 
no adequate appeal to the senses, 
to insure Orion's ever becoming 
a permanently popular work ; and 
while it is full of fine poetic feeling, 
it lacks that quality of convincingly 
real life found so plentifully in many 
works that soar much less high in 
regard to scope and purpose. No 
one could read Orion without see- 
ing in every page the distinctive 
marks of poetry, and, above all, 
none could fail to observe passage 
upon passage of that all-important 
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compactness of make only found 
in high poetry ; indeed there are 
lines in Orion that one must go 
far to surpass in these times; as for 
instance, 
‘ The long gray horizontal wall of the dead- 
calm sea,’ 
which, scan it as you please, em- 
bodies a world of oceanic stillness ; 
and there is something of the same 
weighty propriety in the lines, 
‘ And iron-crowned Night her black breath 
poured around, 
To meet the clouds that from Oiympos 
rolled 
Billows of darkness with a dirging roar.’ 
3ut, for that matter, we need be at 
no loss for such lines in any of the 
author’s tragedies ; and, rather than 
dwell longer on the epic divergence 
of Mr. Horne’s genius, we will pass 
forthwith to what we consider the 
main bodily substance of his work 
for mankind —for his dramas will, 
unquestionably, find a growing au- 
dience far into the coming years. 
After the author had made his 
literary début with the /.xfosition of 
the False Medium and the Barriers 
excluding Men of Genius from the 
Public, he seems to have settled at 
once on the drama as his proper 
field; for the next works we can 
trace to him are two plays, which 
have become little more than lite- 
rary traditions, so far as regards 
their accessibleness: one was a 
tragedy in three acts, and the other 
was described by the author as a 
‘national tragi-comedy and satire ; 
and neither have we ever been able 
to meet with. They must have been 
produced when the author was five- 
or six-and-twenty years of age, and 
are, doubtless, highly interesting 
works ; for it was only some three 
or four years later, namely in 1837, 
that the two tragedies of Cosmo de’ 
Medici and The Death of Marlowe 
came out, and quite took by storm 
the admirers and friends of the 
legitimate tragic drama. In these 
two pieces there is literally nothing 
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that betrays a weak or faltering 
hand, though of course they pre- 
sent points whereat a critical thrust 
can be successfully made—but so 
do Shakespeare’s plays, for that 
matter; and these two works of 
Mr. Horne’s have more of the tone 
and style of the Elizabethan drama 
than of any other school of work. 
Never to be characterised as merely 
imitative of the dramas of that 
noble epoch, these plays are yet 
full of the spirit of the Ehzabethans 
—at least, of that portion of it which 
went to fan their minds into the re- 
quisite flame of creativeness for the 
moulding of works full of true life 
and passion, appealing to the minds 
and hearts of men who were refined 
and knew something of real life, 
and, at the same time, meeting the 
requirements of the stage in con- 
tradistinction to those of the study 
only. It was in and near the days 
of Good Queen Bess, as that female 
monarch is sarcastically termed 
by some writers, that English play- 
wrights best knew how, in trans- 
cribing human life, to organise the 
transcript into a spectacle, preserv- 
ing a just and noble balance be- 
tween the appeal to an audience’s 
sense of stirring outward action, 
and the appeal to man’s deeper 
sense of things emotional and in- 
tellectual ; and Mr. Horne has fol- 
lowed those playwrights on much 
the same principle as was observed 
by that king, of whose perambula- 
tions at the heels of Madame Blaise, 
it is recorded in the pages of the 
poet that 
‘ The king himself had followed her 
When she had gone before.’ 

He has borrowed no thoughts and 
phrases from those his great fore- 
runners ; he has copied them in no 
Stage-tricks ; has never mistrusted 
his own originality; and has es- 
chewed most of the faults and flaws 
of the Elizabethan epoch: and yet 
we come constantly upon lines ofa 
weight and grandeur suggestive of 


Beaumont and Fletcher, upon pas- 
sages of almost extravagant soaring 
loftiness suggestive of no man but 
the sublime Kit Marlowe, upon bril- 
liant sparkling scenes of a raciness 
and vigour that recall the exuberant 
animal spirits of Shakespeare, and 
upon dread depths of human pas- 
sion that send the mind back upon 
the awful craftsmanship of John 
Webster. 

All these characteristics, seen in 
luxuriant plentyin Cosmo de’ Medici, 
which is a full five-act tragedy, are 
found also in the one act that con- 
stitutes Zhe Death of Marlowe; but 
the essential greatness, whether of 
the larger or of the smaller play, is 
in the fine conception of the cha- 
racters and action, and the admir- 
able fitness of the execution ; and 
these things must always make the 
essential greatness of a work of art 
where greatness is, whatever be the 
nature and tone of the details. 
Christopher Marlowe and Duke 
Cosmo the First of Tuscany are 
both men with whom history or 
tradition has dealt to some extent 
hardly ; while no historian or tra- 
dition-monger has been able to 
‘heap up words’ high enough to 
hide and bury away from the pierc- 
ing sight of genius and generosity 
of soul those indelible marks of 
lofty character and fine aim which 
those two great men carved deep 
into their respective spheres of life. 
In the brief career of the dramatist 
who indicated lines for even Shake- 
speare to follow, who, albeit extra- 
vagant and unbridled in his imagi- 
nation, yet carried the art of tragic 
poetry into regions pure and rare 
from their very altitude, Mr. Horne 
discerned something more than the 
recklessness and even wantonness 
often ascribed to him ; and in Mar- 
lowe’s premature death, the modern 
dramatist saw with the imagina- 
tion’s gaze—so often keener and 
truer than the gaze of rigid induc- 
tion — suggestions of something 
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very far removed from the vulgar 
last wriggle of a mud-worm in his 
kindred muck, which those must 
have had in mind who helped to 
fabricate and hand down the tale 
of Marlowe’s death being brought 
about in a mere drinking-brawl. 
And, in like manner, that dark deed 
of Cosmo’s, the slaying of his young- 
er son Garcia—a deed so revolting 
to the mind, regarded in the light 
usually thrown upon it—is seen by 
Mr. Horne as far other than an act 
of mere savage vengeance executed 
on the younger son for the sake of 
the elder, who had, through some 
mischance, fallen by his brother's 
hand. 

The motive of each play will only 
be seized in its entirety by such as 
choose to read the works for them- 
selves, carefully and more than once 
ortwice. In Zhe Death of Marlowe, 
the most important point in the life 
of two souls is worked upon with an 
extraordinary fervour and concen- 
tration of brain-power. Marlowe 
has conceived an overwhelming, 
perhaps fantastic passion, such as 
Marlowe would have conceived if 
his works tell truth of his nature, 
for a beautiful woman—Cecilia, the 
runaway once virtuous ‘ wife of the 
Drunkard Bengough.’ This passion, 
fraughtwith manly respect,has blind- 
ed him to all but the finer parts of 
the woman’s nature, and might have 
led him, had things gone well, to a 
settlement of character and direct- 
ness of aim such as the man never 
in truth came to. Cecilia, on the 
other hand, breathed upon by the 
loftiness of the genuine passion 
Marlowe hasconceived and avowed 
for her, a mere courtesan, grows to 
hate her life, and care only for those 
better elements of her nature which 
he discerns and dwells upon with a 
dramatist’s true idealising force ; so 
that all is in a fair way for the in- 
definite raising of two souls. But 
before this flower of promise can be 
brought to wholesome fruit, the ac- 


cumulated sins of men and women 

Cecilia among the number, and 
Marlowe among the number—are 
brought to one of those deadly fruits 
that poison the offenders’ selves. 
‘ Jack-o’-night,’ a ‘ bestial villain,’ 
exercising the trade of tavern-pan- 
der and pimp, stung by words of 
scorn that Cecilia utters in her 
remorse for that old life he has so 
often helped along its ugly way, 
excites Marlowe, the cause of her 
change, to attack him; and the 
dramatist falls, stabbed with his 
own sword. 

It might have been thought that 
to develop a female character from 
a reckless courtesan to a thought- 
ful and right-souled woman, in the 
space of one very moderate act, 
would be a task almost impossible 
to accomplish without inartistic 
abruptness — especially when so 
much else had to be done in the 
space as was done in Zhe Death of 
Marlowe; but it is not too much 
to say that, in the new edition of 
this little work, the psychological 
treatment of Cecilia is faultless and 
ample—though in the first edition 
a good deal now depicted was left 
to the imagination: two new scenes, 
in which Mr. Horne has introduced 
Cecilia, give a fresh perfection to 
what was originally not defective ; 
and these scenes now seem so es- 
sential, that one can hardly realise 
one’s old enjoyment of the play 
without them. The interpolated 
passage on the awakening of the 
woman contains some of the finest 
touches. The last words of Cecilia 
before this scene are— 

‘Cursed ! accursed be the freaks of Nature, 

That mar us from ourselves, and make our 

acts 

The scorn and loathing of our after 

thoughts — 

The finger-mark of conscience, who, most 

treacherous, 

Wakes toaccuse, but slumber'd o'er the sin.’ 
She is here only in an unwholesome 
state of revolt against her unwhole- 
some life, and has not attained to 
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a noble sorrow—she is but half 
awakened ; and the new scene 
marks a most important stage in 
the growth and change of her dis- 
content with herself. When Mar- 
lowe asks her to stay one moment, 
and she replies that that is not 
much to ask, and he has retorted 
with one of his rhapsodic love- 
utterances, she breaks forth witha 
genuine sickness of soul— 

‘O sir, you make me very sad at heart ; 
Let's speak no more of this, Iam on my 


way 
To walk beside the river.’ 


He asks leave to accompany her ; 
and, when shesays she wili go alone, 
remonstrates with her on her in- 
tended walk as unsafe. ‘ What can 
harm me?” she asks; if not above, 
she is ‘at least beyond all common 
danger ; also she has some ques- 
tions to ask herself, and deems 
that she may find ‘ sympathy, if not 
response, in the sullen, melancholy 
flow of the unromantic Thames.’ 
Then, after repeated denial of his 
request for permission to go with 
her, and after one more rhapsody 
poured forth by him in praise and 
adoration of her, she resumes the 
whole tragedy of her repentant soul 
in the beautiful line, 


‘ Considering all things, this is bitter sweet ;’ 


and betrays the birth, or re-birth, 
of healthy unselfish instincts in the 
little speech, 

‘Ah, Kit Marlowe, 

You think too much of me, and of yourself 
Too little !’ 

and goes with a promise to return 
and bid him good-night on her way 
home. 

All this, coming immediately be- 
fore the dire catastrophe, opens 
up innumerable suggestions of un- 
developed possibilities, and serves 
to throw up, on a background of 
heightened regret, the terrible pa- 
thos of the close. The death-scene 
is one of the most impetuous actions 
in the whole range of modern tra- 
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gedy. The fierce current of Mar- 
lowe’s despair at the blighting of 
his hopes about Cecilia, and at the 
ignominious manner of his death, 
comes with such force as to strike 
a puerile tremor even into the heart 
of the ‘rabid cur’ whose reckless 
hand has set the current free ; and 
the reader has only just time to 
draw a breath of relief after the 
awful and sudden stillness of Mar- 
lowe’s death before Cecilia rushes 
in ‘like a gust of wind,’ as Middle- 
ton expresses it, and puts the climax 
on the highly-strung agony of the 
situation by pouring forth a touch- 
ing lament over Marlowe's corpse. 
The author has not made the mis- 
take of piling the one sorrow close 
on the top of the other, but has 
given just the breathing-space al- 
luded to above by adding some 
sharp firm final strokes to the mas- 
terly portrait of Jack-o’-night, who 
with true ‘ poetic justice’ is seized 
and dragged off to the gallows ‘for 
sundry villanies committed.’ 

But the conversancy Mr. Horne 
displays throughout this little work 
with the deep lore of human souls, 
and with the loftiest principles of 
tragic poetry, as well as the techni- 
cal requirements of the stage drama, 
is shown in fivefold measure in the 
five-act tragedy of Cosmo de’ Medici. 
To analyse any five-act tragedy in 
our limited space would be out of 
the question ; and we must be con- 
tent to note the nature of the 
dramatist’s interpretation of that 
sombre and obscure page of Flo- 
rentine history he chose on that 
occasion for a groundwork. His 
Cosmo is a man of grand aims, 
and of hopes centred in his elder 
son Giovanni; and when those 
hopes are brought to dust and 
ashes through the fatal quarrel of 
Giovanni and Garcia, he is con- 
vinced of an appalling blackness 
of guilt on the younger’s part, and 
solemnly performs the office of exe- 
cutioner himself rather than sub- 
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mit to disgrace, in a public execu- 
tion of one of his line. His deed 
is done in terrible anguish of soul ; 
and he never recovers the blow, 
which is aggravated tenfold by the 
subsequent discovery that Giovanni 
was the aggressor, and Garcia acted 
in self-defence. We cannot here fol- 
low the unravelling of this dreadful 
tangle of mischance and misappre- 
hension. The coil is brought about 
and unravelled by the author with 
exceptional ability and nobleness of 
idea ; and the whole work abounds 
in passages that would stand in al- 
most any companionship for breadth 
and ease of expression, and beauty 
or incision of thought. One of the 
finest speeches in the play is that 
of Cosmo after the boys are dead, 
when he is consulted as to the exe- 
cution of some pirates: it is com- 
pressed into less than three lines : 
‘Set them all free ! 
Death hath two noble gifts, and well can 
walt 


For the flawed casts from man’s precarious 
mould.’ 


When those two pieces were pro- 
duced, Mr. Horne was throwing 
himself with great fervour into a 
movement—and no inconsiderable 
one—towards the regeneration of 
the stage. Those two contribu- 
tions were daringly intellectual, 
looking at the poor nature of the 
bulk of what audiences found ac- 
ceptable ; but three years later, 
when the desired regeneration ap- 
pears to have been still a living 
possibility for Mr. Horne, he pub- 
lished his Gregory V77., and made 
in that a flight higher still in daring 
intellectuality ; for this—the last 
published of his five-act tragedies 
was carried through without the 
assistance of the more obvious 
passions of humanity. Here again 
he followed his former bent of re- 
constructing an historical concep- 
tion; for this Monk Hildebrand, 
who deposed and elected popes by 
sheer command of character, and 





finally rose to the popedom him- 
self under the title of Gregory VII., 
is painted by some as a very devil 
of iniquity ; whereas the dramatist, 
recognising more than mere per- 
sonal ambition in the career of the 
man who ‘established the supre- 
macy of the Church over all other 
sovereignties, and created a new 
system of things which endured 
nearly five hundred years after his 
death,’ has given to his Gregory 
VII. all the weight of one acting so 
as to lead an age, and acting with 
full consciousness as to what man- 
ner of work he is about. Gregory 
thus appears as a great soul in 
troublous times, and with the full 
measure of unscrupulousness that 
troublous times cast upon a great 
soul if his work be one of re- 
modelling. How strongly the man, 
as here portrayed, can act or wait 
with equal purpose—can keep his 
mind fixed on large and splendid 
ideas while contemplating even a 
dark murder—is well shown in his 
soliloquy after he has struck Pope 
Alexander at high mass, because 
that weak occupant of St. Peter’s 
chair had vailed the crest of the 
papacy to the Emperor Henry IV. 
of Germany : 


‘ Portentous changes wrestle in the air ! 
I see, methinks, a mighty shadow fall, 
While solid pillars lift a solid throne, 
Which in fixed radiance stands. Strong 
deeds awake, 
And clamouring throng the portals of the 
hour. 
Weak-minded Alexander, thou must die ! 
I placed thee on a tower, and thou didst 
offer 
A king the pass-key to our wall of strength ; 
Therefore ‘tis good thou diest. Plead not, 
my soul! 
The wheels of destiny pass o'er his corse. 
There's much to do. The time for me is 
ripe : 
It was not wise till now that I should 
take 
The sphere which long hath rolled before 
my grasp, 
Swimming and heaving in the etherial 
space, 
But, with contentious and eruptive fires, 
Threatening precipitate sovereignty.’ 


In psychological grasp and dra- 
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matic ability Gregory VI/. is, if 
anything, an advance on Cosmo de’ 
Medici ; but the author seems to 
have found it a hopeless task to 
stem the downward current of Eng- 
lish dramatic taste ; and unless he 
has a hopefulness more rich than 
gilds the forehead of the morning, 
the utter degradation of the English 
stage he has returned to witness 
must cause him many a pang. 

Even since Mr. Horne gave up 
publishing tragedies on this noblest 
of models, his bent has once and 
again shown itself to be unmis- 
takably dramatic; for he publish- 
ed in 1848 the mystery play /udas 
Iscariot; in 1852 an acting edition 
of Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, most 
carefully and ably interpolated and 
reconstructed for the modern stage ; 
and in 1864 his latest important 
work, Prometheus the Fire-bringer— 
a fine attempt to restore the lost 
first play of the Promethean trilogy. 
Even now, in 1870, he has put 
forth, as an appendix to the Che- 
valier de Chatelain’s AZerchant of 
Venice, a ‘ dramatic reverie,’ work- 
ing out the judgment-scene in that 
play so as to accord with modern 
biological science — another fact 
that shows the persistent dramatic 
turn of his mind, It was this per- 
sistent dramatic turn of mind, no 
doubt, that gave to his Prometheus 
a congeniality wanting in his earlier 
classic work, Orion ; for even the 
Greek lyric drama is a form in- 
finitely more akin than blank-verse 
narrative to his darling models of 
the Elizabethan era. ‘The mystery 
or miracle play is a form still nearer 
akin ; and Judas Iscariot is to our 
mind the author’s finest work after 
the three Elizabethan tragedies, as 
we must call them for want of a 
better descriptive term. 

This mystery play—which was, 
Wwe are informed, acted at the Ba- 
varian Court on some occasion—is 
based on the same view of the be- 
trayal of Christ as is adopted in 

VOL, VIL. 
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Mr. Story’s epistle from a ‘ Roman 
Lawyer ;* but while the Roman 
lawyer’s account amounts to a spe- 
cial pleading in favour of Judas’s 
purity of intention, Mr. Horne’s 
play merely paints the betrayer as 
free from the utterly grovelling mo- 
tive attributed to him by the popu- 
lar tradition. No less an eccle- 
siastic than Archbishop Whately 
seems to have espoused the more 
lenient view of Judas which we 
have before called the De Quincey 
theory ; and Mr. Horne, taking his 
cue from the learned churchman, 
embraced the idea with all the 
passion of a dramatist, while guard- 
ing, as he expresses it, ‘ against the 
evil of being led away by the fresh- 
ness and force of this new point of 
vision into making a sort of hero 
of so great a criminal.’ Iscariot’s 
‘ gross personal interests, his craving 
for worldly pomp and power, and 
exterminating vengeance upon all 
enemies,’ Mr. Horne has regarded 
as ‘the antitheses to all true hero- 
ism.’ He has made the crime of 
the betrayal revolting enough with- 
out supposing the traitor to have 
been actuated by ‘a mere purpose- 
less malignity, or by a mere sordid 
motive of the most trivial kind ; 
and while throughout the piece 
Judas is kept hideously apart from 
all wholesome communion with his 
fellow-creatures,the appalling gloom 
of the man’s remorse, and the awful 
horror of his end, are given with 
that truth of tragic art which leaves 
the reader profoundly moved with 
compassion. ‘The epigraph which 
the author affixed to this play— 
words ponderous and sublime from 
old George Chapman—would serve 
equally well as a text for the three 
Elizabethan tragedies : 

‘Ils in gulphs, w! 
so rich 
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More darke than Nature made her; and 
requires 
(To cleare her tough mists) heaven's great 
fire of fires, 
To wrestle with these heaven-strong mys- 
teries.’ 
But Mr. Horne has propounded— 
ay, and followed too—a better text 
than that, in the pithy words, ‘the 
duty of the dramatist is simply to 
be true to his men and women.’ 
This he has been, if ever dramatist 
was. The whole of his characters— 
male or female, bad, good, or indif- 
ferent—are coherent, compact, and 
lifelike ; they are all living, act- 
ing, thinking men and women—ge- 
nerally those whose stirring cir- 
cumstances give a goodly zest to 
the spectator of their lives ; and in 


each situation they act and speak in 
perfect accordance with the gene- 
ral idea of their characters. Were 
it not so, it would be comparatively 
little that Mr. Horne had made so 
urgent an attempt to reclaim the 
stage in England; but, being so, his 
life in his countrymen’s minds is 
insured on the ‘absolute-security’ 
principle. Even if he follow the 
allotted course of men of genius, 
to whom popularity usually says, ‘A 
little while and ye shall see me, and 
again a little while and ye shall not 
see me,’ the end is yet no less cer- 
tain : that his works—at least those 
of them that we have been dwelling 
upon—will be regarded as among 
the best and loftiest of their kind. 


ROSA MUNDI. 


—— 


Rose of the World !—ted to the very heart, 
Beyond the deepest tinge of fresh red lips 
That league themselves with pale pink finger-tips 
To snare the spirit of man—is not thy part 
The part of any blown rose, by whose art, 
The deeper art of Nature, each bee sips 
And dips a little, and after madly dips, 
Then reels with sweetness, striking like a dart? 


Haply the drunken bee flies on again 
Gladdened, and haply not; and so with those 
Thy blood-red beauty draws to thee—who knows 
If this shall find his life or that his bane ? 
For thou sowest broadcast both of joy and pain, 
And none foreknows his harvest, O World’s Rose! 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE SICK BEAR, 


Crisp and clear was the weather 
that now shone over Surrey and over 
Thurston-place, where Mr. Drem 
lay very ill. It was Christmas 
time ; and not for years had we had 
such appropriate Christmas wea- 
ther. ‘The windows of Thurston- 
place had all their blinds down ; 
and the sunlight could only struggle 
in parallel lines through the crim- 
son curtains as it entered the dusky, 
thick-carpeted rooms ; but outside 
there was the sparkling whiteness 
of snow, and overhead the clear 
blue ofa bright sky. Snow on the 
lawn, which was marked by the in- 
terlacing foot-marks of partridges 
that had been running about during 
the early morning—snow on the 
heavy laurels and evergreens sur- 
rounding the house—snow on the 
black branches ofthe lime-tree walk 
skirting the garden—and snow on 
the thick squat oaks in the park 
that sloped down into the valley. 
Thurston-place was a big white 
house built on the face of a hill, 
with a semicircle of fir-wood behind 
it to shelter it from the north-east 
winds. It looked towards thesouth; 
and on a clear and sunny day like 
this you could see far over the 
glittering white plain—marked by 
black lines of hedge and coppice— 
towards the blue line of the chalk 
hills that lay down near the’sea. 
Richard Drem had suffered a 
severe shock ofapoplexy ; and the 
three doctors who attended him 
began to fear at one time that he 


might not, by Heaven’s mercy, be 
spared to lengthen theirbills. How- 
ever, he so far recovered as to be- 
come the terror of them and of his 
wife ; until, in the end, they would 
not enter his room except on ur- 
gent need. They prescribed to 
Mrs. Drem ; they studied what she 
told them of the case ; they ordered 
her instead of admonishing him ; 
and so constituted the timid little 
woman a sort of go-between. The 
office was neither pleasant nor easy ; 
yet she undertook it so willingly— 
she worked with such solicitude to 
prevent her husband killing himself 
with brown sherry—that you would 
almost have imagined that this ami- 
able creature, after all she had suf- 
fered, was actually anxious that her 
husband should live. 

Richard Drem lay and alternately 
broke into fits of passionate defiance 
of the doctors’ directions, and into 
pitiable anticipations of his doom 
in the next world. In his abject 
terror he would call for his wife to 
read the Bible to him, and beg for 
some assurance that he was likely 
to live; and then he would stormily 
demand whether he were not mas- 
ter in his own house, and went on 
having some more wine. 

‘T’ll play you a pretty trick, my 
lady,’ he said, with a malicious look, 
‘when I get better. We shall see 
then who has the keys of the wine- 
cellar.’ 

‘It’s only for your good, Rich- 
ard,’ she said. 

‘ Don’t Richard me !’ he cried— 
at imminent risk of having anothe! 
apoplectic stroke. ‘My first wife 
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used no such vulgar familiarity. But 
she was a lady born and bred.’ 

‘You might let your first wife 
rest in her grave,’ said Mrs. Drem, 
with just a touch of bitterness. ‘I 
daresay she was glad enough to 
get there.’ 

‘She was a lady,’ said Mr. Drem 
hotly. ‘She had the manners of a 
lady—she had a civil tongue in her 
head—’ 

‘It is a pity the rest of the house 
did not learn something from her,’ 
said Mrs. Drem very quietly, but 
with a tendency to compression of 
the lips. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ show your spite, 
because she was not a nobody like 
you. She had the best blood in 
Spain in her veins—the best blood 
in Spain. If she had been by my 
deathbed—it may be my deathbed 
for all you think, do you hear ?— 
she would have treated me with 
some affection. But no matter. If 
I must die, I will go to her—do 
you hear ?—I will go to her 

‘ She’s welcome toyou,’ said Mrs. 
Drem, with a curl of her lip. 

* And when you come, where will 
you be? You'll rather be out in 
the cold, won't you ?’ he said, with 
a malicious laugh. 

‘ Perhaps that is where you'd like 
to be, then,’ she said sharply. 

But the next moment she was sor- 
ry she had been goaded intohinting 
anything about sucha subject; for 
her husband sank into one of his 
fits of despondency and terror, and 
began to whine about his penitence 
and what he would do if he were 
spared. 

‘It isn’t my fault that Philip will 
stay away like this,’ he said, ‘ when 
there is no need for it, now the girl 
is married— 

‘Who told you the girl was mar- 
ried ?’ said Mrs. Drem suddenly. 

‘ None of your business,’ said he. 
‘I will give him anything he wants 
if he will only come back to the 
house. I will give him 3000/ a 
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year. I will make Sir James give 
him Violet for a wife—and what 
better wife could he get ? 

‘ But you know,’ said Mrs. Drem, 
‘that you will only make matters 
worse if you try to force such a 
marriage. Young people nowa- 
days are not bought and sold—’ 

‘As they once were, do you mean 
to say?’ he put in with a sneer. 
‘Well, I didn’t pay much for you.’ 

‘How did your ‘first wife bear 
those insults? said Mrs. Drem 
calmly. ‘Had she something of 
Philip’s nature in her ?” 

‘She had the nature of a lady, 
not of a nobody” said Richard 
Drem. ‘And I tell you, madam, 
when I see her in heaven— 

‘You make very certain of going 
there,’ said Mrs. Drem, knowing 
well how to puncture the wind-bag 
of his boasting. 

Here Mr. Drem had another fit 
of apprehension andpenitence. In- 
deed, his swaying between these 
moods of self-assertion and abject 
cowardice resembled much a simi- 
lar alternation between prayer and 
brandy on the part of a great per- 
son of these realms, who was once 
about to bombard a sea-port. He 
now took Mrs. Drem into his con- 
fidence, and said he could not rest 
for thinking of what his son Philip 
might be doing. 

‘If I am going to die,’ he re- 
marked, with some pathos in his 
voice,—‘ if I am going to die, it is 
the place of my son to come and 
smooth his father’s pillow. Go and 
tell him that—tell him to come at 
once, if he would see me alive.’ 

Mrs. Drem knew very well that 
there was now not the least fear of 
her husband’s dying, if he would 
only avoid brown sherry. But it 
seemed to her that here was a fa- 
vourable opportunity for inducing 
Philip to return to the house. It 
was a project she had been puzzling 
over for a long time; and, if the 
truth must be told, there had been 
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a time in which she speculated as 
to all she should do for Philip, in 
the event of his father dying and 
disinheriting him by will. It was 
a proof of the amicable relations 
existing between husband and wife, 
that she had not the faintest notion 
as to what was the purport of Mr. 
Drem’s will—as to whether he had 
fulfilled his threat of cutting out 
Philip altogether from the docu- 
ment. Should such be the case, 
she speculated at such moments, 
what delight it would give her to 
hand over to him all that should 
have belonged to him! She had 
plenty of poor relations. She was 
young enough to marry again ; and 
the greater her fortune, the greater 
choice of suitors she would have. 
On the other hand, this Philip was 
the son of that woman whose man- 
ners and birth and beauty had been 
used to irritate her for years. Yet 
Mrs. Drem would have given up 
half her fortune to Philip with the 
greatest joy in the world, and would 
have given him with it her little 
finger, if he had asked her to cut 
it off. 

Here, then, was a chance of pro- 
moting that reconciliation between 
father and son which she had for 
long set her heart upon. She dared 
not of herself have suggested such 
ascheme. Ifshe had managed to 
inveigle Philip to the house on the 
pretence that his father was seri- 
ously ill, Richard Drem, out of pure 
contrariety, would have been sure 
to have spurned the offer of recon- 
ciliation, and sworn that he never 
was better in his life. But now 
he was in the humour. She knew 
that if Philip were to come now, 
his father would make-believe that 
he was on the verge of the next 
world, in order to move his sym- 
pathy and remorse. 

‘And to-morrow is Christmas- 
day,’ said Mrs. Drem. ‘ How pleas- 
ant it would be if Philip were to 
come down and meet Sir James and 
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Violet, who promised, as I could 
not go to them, to come here !’ 

* And have their orgies in a dying 
man’s house!’ grumbled Richard 
Drem. ‘Say it was out of kindness 
to you, when you know they only 
want to guzzle at my expense. You 
think of nothing but eating and 
drinking, the whole lot of you. Give 
me another glass of sherry.’ 

‘I daren’t,’ remonstrated Mrs. 
Drem. 

‘You shall, though! 

‘Really, Richard, you must not 
have any more wine just now.’ 

‘TI will rise and throw you out of 
the window if I have not some more 
wine instantly ! he cried ; and with 
that his face became suffused with 
blood, and he sank back on his 
pillow, breathing heavily. 

Mrs. Drem ran forward. 

*You are killing me,’ he con- 
tinued in a weak voice,—‘ killing 
me to getmy money. Never mind; 
I am going to a better world. Send 
for Philip—send for my son. Go 
yourself and bring him; nobody 
can tell lies like you.’ 

*I should be afraid to leave you,’ 
she said with some hesitation. 

‘Afraid to leave the devil! he 
retorted. ‘ I daresay you'll be pre- 
cious glad to get out for a holiday. 
Go away at once, I tell you, and 
bring him back. Promise him any- 
thing. ‘Take a blank cheque with 
you, and I will sign it. No, I won’t ; 
I’m not such a fool. You can tell 
him he'll have one when he comes 
down—a blank cheque, without a 
signature.’ 

Richard Drem chuckled to him 
self over this excellent joke. 

‘Do you know where to find 
him?’ he continued. ‘Go to the 
rooms that that Society meets in, 
and you'll get him there. You'll 
find him, I daresay, trying, with 
the rest of them, to get capital 
punishment abolished. Why, Mrs. 
Drem; why? Because they’re all 
interested in having no more hang- 
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ing to look forward to !—it’s their 
own neck makes them anxious ! 

He chuckled again; and Mrs. 
Drem took advantage of his good 
humour to slip out of the room, 
sending Mrs. Roberts, the house- 
keeper, to officiate as nurse. Mrs. 
Roberts was a tall thin woman, with 
a sharp tongue ; and Richard Drem 
was rather afraid of her. It would 
have been better for the whole of 
them if Mrs. Roberts had always 
command ofthe sick-room, instead 
of the pliant timid little wife. 

Fearful that his humour might 
change, Mrs. Drem hurried on the 
preparations for her departure. In 
a very short time the carriage was 
at the door, and, before any coun- 
ter-command had reached her, she 
had started for the small rural sta- 
tion. There were no express-trains 
from this little place; but it was 
still early in the forenoon, and she 
hoped she would be in London 
soon enough to catch Philip. 

It was the first time she had been 
out of the house for weeks; and 
there was something fresh and in- 
vigorating in the keen air, and the 
sunlight, and the change from the 
dull monotony of the sick -room. 
The carriage did not go rapidly a- 
long the narrow lanes, in which the 
snow laythick ; but there was plenty 
of motion and variety abroad—in 
the blowing of the frosty wind, the 
glittering of the sun on the white 
arms of the trees, and the startled 
scream and rapid flight of the black- 
birds as they dipped down from the 
holly-trees to fly along for some far- 
ther hiding-place in the tall hedge- 
rows. Mrs. Drem felt quite elated 
and happy. She was going on an 
errand of charity, which should do 
good to everybody concerned. 

‘And who knows,’ she said to 
herself, ‘but that he may marry 
Violet after all ? 

She was continually asking her- 
self that question. It haunted her 
like some vague refrain, following 
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every fresh speculation about the 
future. He might marry Violet 
after all. 

At this moment Mr. Philip was 
putting a few things into his small 
portmanteau, preparatory to going 
down to Wimbledon to spend Christ- 
mas with an old gentleman, who was 
a member of the Analytical Society. 
This Mr. St. John was a rich old 
bachelor, who had but few friends, 
and who was glad to have an oc- 
casional visit from the Society’s 
secretary. He was an amiable, be- 
nevolent, cheerful old man, with 
long white hair, very bright blue 
eyes, and the most astonishing ig- 
norance of the world around him. 
He was a skilled entomologist, and 
was familiar with beetles, domestic 
and foreign ; but he had a number 
of theories about his fellow-crea- 
tures which showed that he had yet 
a good deal to learn from the Ana- 
lytical Society. It was he who pro- 
posed, when the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts were first spoken of, 
that all persons who might be ap- 
prehended on suspicion should be 
allowed to go free on giving their 
word of honour that the provisions 
of these measures did not apply to 
them. 

Philip was just about to start for 
Wimbledon when Mrs. Drem, hav- 
ing already been to the rooms of 
the Analytical Society and found 
them closed, drove up to his lodg- 
ings. She had not seen him for 
some time; and now he seemed to 
her to have grown somewhat paler, 
and there was a sort of listless in- 
difference in his voice and man- 
ner. 

‘You must come down with me 
to Thurston,’ she said. ‘ Your 
father has sent for you.’ 

‘He is very kind,’ said Philip 
carelessly. ‘I am engaged to go 
to Wimbledon.’ 

‘But your father is very ill,’ said 
Mrs. Drem. 

‘ Seriously ill ? 
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‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Drem, with just 
a twinge of compunction. 

‘Then why have you left the 
house at such a time?’ he asked. 

The question would have con- 
fused a less dexterous woman. 

‘O,’ said Mrs. Drem at once, 
‘you know that in such an illness 
mental rest is the very first thing 
to be considered. Nothing would 
please your father, but that at any 
risk I should at once start for Lon- 
don and bring you down. And no- 
thing could have given me greater 
pleasure, Philip. You will come 
won’t you? What is the use of 
your remaining apart from us when 
the cause of the estrangement is all 
over ?” 

‘Yes; it is all over—isn’t it? 
he said absently. Then he added 
abruptly, ‘Do you know that Miss 
Seaford is married ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Drem timidly; 
‘I heard so. I am very sorry for 
your sake, Philip; and yet it may 
be better in the end. Only to think 
of your living in a place like this !’ 

She cast her eyes round the small 
room, with its litter of books, pipes, 
photographs, and what not. 

* Your father is not absolutely in 
danger,’ she said ; ‘but he is very, 
very anxious to have you back in 
the house. And really, when you 
reflect, Philip, what is the use of 
living in this way? You have suf- 
fered a great disappointment ; but 
you are young ; and there is plenty 
of amusement for you. Your father 
offers you 3000/. a year.’ 

‘I have been living on three 
pounds a week, and did not find it 
starvation either.’ 

‘O, Philip! said Mrs. Drem, 
‘why wouldn’t you let me send you 
money? Three pounds a week! 
You must have starved ; for I know 
you never could look after money.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said Philip, 
‘there are six sovereigns of savings 
on the mantelpiece there. And 
there might have been eight, only 
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somebody has taken two since last 
night.’ 

‘And you have made no inquiry 
after the thief?’ 

‘No,’ he said indifferently. ‘I 
suppose it was the old woman who 
lights the fire in the morning. If 
so, she is welcome to them. She 
has rather a hard life of it, I think.’ 

‘Nothing will change you, Philip,’ 
said Mrs, Drem. ‘ You must come 
away from here. A month in the 
country will do you good; and then, 
if your father is well enough, we 
shall be returning to town. Con- 
sider, Philip, what a pretty mail- 
phaeton you might have for the 
Park on the income your father 
proposes to give you. And I’m 
sure, my dear, if it is not suffi- 
cient- 

‘Don’t alarm yourself,’ he said 
with a smile. ‘I never knew before 
that I was of so much importance. 
I had begun to fancy that my com- 
mercial value was three pounds a 
week ; and lo, I find myself quoted 
at nearly ten pounds a day! If my 
father did propose to buy me over, 
he has offered a very handsome 
price.’ 

‘My dear! said Mrs. Drem, in 
a tone of mild expostulation, ‘ why 
do you always talk like that of your 
poor father? If you knew the af- 
fectionate way in which he has 
been speaking of you of late; if 
you knew how anxious he is to 
have you return to the house—’ 

‘Connu,’ said Philip. ‘ How does 
he treat you?’ 

‘QO, very well indeed,’ said Mrs. 
Drem, without a faltering look or a 
blush on her clear pale face. ‘Of 
course, he is a little irritable at 
times, like all invalids; but we 
must bear with him, you know. 
And you will have plenty of amuse- 
ment,’ she added, hastily getting 
away from the subject. ‘ When the 
snow clears, you will have abun- 
dant shooting ; for your father hasn’t 
allowed anybody to shoot this au- 
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tumn, and there are plenty of birds 
all about, though they will be rather 
wild, you know. And Sir James 
and Violet are down at Margery 
House just now ; and they will dine 
with us to-morrow ; and if there is 
nothing else for you to do, you and 
Violet can play Zs Graces in the 
drawing-room. Violet and I had 
a little game the other day,’ she 
continued with a smile; ‘and Violet 
did a good deal of damage with her 
hoop. She ran one of her sticks, 
too, into the Chinese drawings, you 
know.’ 

‘Then my father is not so very 
ill,’ said Philip quietly. 

‘Not in danger—far from it,’ 
said Mrs. Drem with demure com- 
posure; while she added, in her 
gentle way, ‘ There is a train at five 
minutes past four, Philip.’ 

‘Ah, well,’ said he, ‘I suppose 
we must resign ourselves to accept- 
ing that three thousand. What if 
I were to give Cecil Sidmouth a 
thousand of it every year?” 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs. Drem sage- 
ly, ‘one always has some project 
like that in looking forward to 
getting a lot of money; but when 
one gets it, one always finds enough 
to do with it for oneself. When 
you return to London, you will find 
there is not much real difference 
between that and your former in- 
come.’ 

‘You forget I have been living 
on three pounds a week, and have 
acquired economical habits.’ 

In the end, she persuaded him 
to go down into Surrey with her. 
What reason was there for his re- 
fusal? The old possibilities were 
now over ; and he surrendered him- 
self, with something of a sigh, to 
his old way of living. Life had been 
robbed of the great purpose which 
he had dreamed of; now there 
was nothing but the old routine of 
somewhat monotonous pleasures. 
Doubtless, when once he had en- 
tered on his new career, it would 
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be rather less dull than it now 
looked. He had been so long apart 
from the occupations of fashionable 
life, that they appeared to him rather 
tiresome ; but he knew that, once 
again in the old sphere, he would 
reawaken his old interest in his old 
hobbies. And hobbies—which are 
of the mildest forms of insanity— 
are very necessary to a man whose 
sole occupation in life is his own 
amusement. ‘They distract the at- 
tention from regarding the vanity 
of life, and, by occupying his mind, 
prevent a man so dwelling upon 
death as to anticipate it. 

‘I must telegraph to old St. 
John,’ he said. ‘He won't mind 
my secession, as he has a lot of 
men going down to him to-morrow 
—some of these bachelors and 
relationless fellows who have no 
family dinners, and get distributed 
at Christmas among their domestic 
acquaintances. And may I con- 
sider myself the owner of 3000/. a 
year? And may'I walk into the 
Park without offence to my neigh- 
bours? And may I ask you to 
drive with me to Regent-street and 
have some luncheon ?” 

‘All these things you may do,’ 
said Mrs. Drem with a smile. ‘ And 
if you want any money now, you 
will not refuse to take some of 
mine ?” 

She held out her purse. 

*I have six sovereigns,’ he said. 
‘Surely that will carry us safely 
through Blanchard’s and down to 
Thurston. I haven’t tasted wine, 
nor been in a hansom, nor smoked 
a cigar, for weeks. I haven't been 
in the Park for six months. I have 
been as socially dead as Sackville 
Brett. By the way, did you hear 


what he did in revenge for their 
having turned him out of the Park ? 
You know, he was so tipsy that he 
fell backwards out of the phaeton, 
and nearly got under the wheels of 
the Princess’s carriage.’ 

‘T heard,’ said Mrs. Drem solemn- 
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ly, ‘that the woman who was driv- 
ing was as bad as himself.’ 

‘It seems he took it into his 
head that it was a general con- 
spiracy of the Park to disgrace him 
by shunting him into Piccadilly ; 
and so he went down next day in 
a dingy shooting-jacket and wide- 
awake, and smoked a clay-pipe in 
the faces of all the people he knew 
as he walked up and down. The 
last I heard of him was, that he 
had gone deeply into the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, and his friends were 
rather anxious abouthim. Dedirium 
tremens, I should think, was the 
matter.’ 

So they went and had some 
luncheon in Regent-street; and 
afterwards drove through the wet 
and dirty streets to the station, 
where they caught the appointed 
train. It was nearly six o'clock, 
and was quite dark, when they 
reached Thurston-place ; and there 
were yellow lines of light falling 
from the windows on the snow of 
the lawn. Philip and his mother 
at once went up to Richard Drem’s 
room, and entered. 

‘I cannot speak to you just 
now,’ said the invalid in a weak 
and querulous voice. ‘I am too 
ill ; I am very ill ; and you go away 
and leave me when I may be dy- 
ing.’ 
‘You said I might go,’ said Mrs. 
Drem. 

‘Never mind—never mind; I 
shall shortly be out of your power 
to torture me. Is Philip there? 
Very well. Go away ; don’t bother 
me. Go down-stairs, and eat and 
drink ; and if I must die, let me 
die in peace.’ 

‘You may as well say that I am 
welcome in the house,’ said Philip. 

‘Don’t you see I am too ill to 
be bothered? There’s plenty of 
meat and drink for you down-stairs. 
What more do you want? You will 
have a nice time of it, both of you, 
when I am gone.’ 
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‘Come away,’ said Philip to his 
stepmother, as he opened the door 
and waited for her to precede him. 
‘We have had enough of these 
private theatricals,’ 

*O, Philip, you must not mind 
what he says,’ she cried, in great 
alarm lest this reception should 
have frustrated her kindly inten- 
tions. ‘He does not know what 
he says; he is really very glad to 
see you.’ 

‘So it would appear,’ said Philip. 
* However, it does not matter. Are 
the Kingscotes coming over to- 
night ?” 

*‘No—to-morrow night. Would 
you care to ride over there and 
dine with them rather than dine 
here ?” 

‘And leave you alone? That 
would be a poor return for all your 
kindness of to-day.’ 

‘I shouldn’t mind, really, Philip,’ 
she said. ‘I am quite used to din- 
ing alone. I am sure they would 
be so glad to see you at Margery 
House.’ 

‘I shall walk over in the morn- 
ing. What rooms am I to have?’ 

‘You cannot have what used to 
be your study until to-morrow. 
Would you mind smoking in the 
conservatory this evening? I will 
come in and keep you company if 
you like—you know, I rather like 
tobacco.’ 

He knew, on the contrary, that 
she hated it; but this was only the 
renewal of her old system of sacri- 
ficing herself to please the people 
round about her. This little wo- 
man was always telling lies and 
making pretences, which were as 
often unnecessary as not ; but she 
was as full of kindliness as of hypo- 
crisy, and, indeed, was a miracle of 
considerate and thoughtful good- 
ness. She was a very tender-heart- 
ed and well-meaning woman, al- 
though there was no particle of 
sincerity in her facile nature. You 
could trust her actions, but not her 
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words ; and, indeed, the whole of 
her white lies and little misrepresen- 
tations were caused by her anxiety 
to gratify and make things pleasant 
for her neighbours. She would not 
have told a deliberate lie to have 
saved herself from any pain, physi- 
cal or mental ; but she would have 
told twenty to heighten Philip’s en- 
joyment of a glass of sherry, or to 
have put Violet into a good-humour 
for a few minutes. In short, in her 
motherly way, she treated those 
around her pretty much as if they 
were childrer, and told them only 
what it was good for them to 
know. 

Mrs. Drem was pleased to ob- 
serve that Philip never spoke of 
Lilian Seaford; and although he 
was at times strangely silent and 
moody, and again restless and dis- 
contented, he did not appear to 
her to dwell much on his disap- 
pointment. He would in time, she 
made no doubt, forget all about 
the Devonshire girl; and perhaps 
might marry Violet, as was her con- 
stant wish. She recollected, how- 
ever, that there were some photo- 
graphic views of Torquay and its 
neighbourhood in a book which 
lay in the drawing-room, and she 
contrived that evening to hide away 
this book before he saw it. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE MARTENS’ NEST. 


*‘Wuart am I to do? what am I 
to do, Mrs. Lawson ?’ said Hickes, 
as he walked up and down the par- 
lour of the small house at Hamp- 
stead, in a condition of extreme 
nervous agitation. ‘Why will she 
not see me? Is it fair? Howcan 
I persuade her that I am in earnest 
unless I see her ?” 

‘She doesna doubt your being 
in earnest, said the old Scotch- 
woman, with some surprise and ex- 





postulation in her voice. ‘ Doubt- 
less she kens ower weel that you 
were in earnest when ye went so 
far as to make her marry ye.’ 

‘She is driving me mad, Mrs. 
Lawson,’ he exclaimed in accents 
of complaint. ‘She ought to listen 
tome. What is the use of her be- 
ing so determined as that? Doesn’t 
she know that I can’t live if I have 
to go on thinking that I have done 
wrong to her, and she never gives 
me a chance of repairing it? I 
tell you, she is driving me mad, 
Mrs. Lawson, and none of you will 
help me to persuade her to speak 
to me. It is a conspiracy amongst 
you, and I never did any harm to 
any of you, except her— except 
her. I tell you, if 1 could make her 
happy by killing myself, I'd do it— 
this minute.’ 

He threw himself into a chair, 
and Mrs. Lawson was astonished 
to see tears running down his face. 
There could be no doubt about his 
being in earnest. 

‘You aye fly to killing some- 
body to set matters straight,’ said 
the old woman with some scorn. 
‘There has been enough o’ that. 
She kept ye frae killing yourself by 
marrying ye and destroying the 
happiness o’ her life.’ 

‘Don’t say that—don’t say that, 
Mrs. Lawson,’ cried Hickes. ‘She 
may be happy if she likes. If she 
only knew how fond I have become 
of her—how I worship her—she 
would have pity on me, I know. 
And if I can’t persuade her that I 
am sincere, there may be other 
means. You think I haven't the 
courage to kill myself if I thought 
it would please her ?” 

‘Toots, toots, man,’ said Mrs. 
Lawson, ‘the lassie is no a wild 
animal wanting to be the death o’ 
decent human beings.’ 

‘I'll tell you what I'll do,’ said 
Hickes eagerly. ‘I'll give her the 
chance of suing for a divorce— 
will that prove to her that I am 
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thinking only of how to please her 
and not myself? I'll go away and 
do anything that may be taken for 
evidence against me—and then she 
could be quite free, don’t you see, 
Mrs. Lawson. And if they want 
to prove cruelty too, we could get 
up some story among us.’ 

‘And ye would have her name 
made a by-word, and make her the 
talk o’ London ” 

‘What else can I do?’ 

‘Ye should ha’ thought o’ that 
earlier,’ said a severer voice, and 
Jims entered the room ; ‘ ye should 
ha’ thought o’ that earlier. It is 
never late to bring back the past.’ 

‘It is not—it is not,’ said Hickes. 
‘I can set her free. I can make 
her just as she was before I ever 
saw her. I can kill myself.’ 

‘Ye might do worse,’ said Jims 
grimly, for he did not quite believe 
the gusty declarations of this un- 
stable young man. 

‘I know what you mean,’ cried 
Hickes. ‘ You want me to shoot 
myself, and leave her to marry 


Philip Drem. Do you? I won't 
do anything of the kind. I am 


her husband—I will insist on my 
rights. I will see her this instant ; 
I will go upstairs and see her, and 
tell her to her face what I have to 
say. If a man cannot speak to 
his own wife—’ 

With that he rose and was mak- 
ing for the door. Jims stepped in 
between him and the passage, and 
said firmly, 

‘Young man, this is my house, 
and the girl upstairs is under my 
protection. If you step out of this 
room, it is with me, not with her, 
ye must settle; and although I 
never laid hands on a stranger who 
was under shelter of my roof—’ 

The sentence was left unfinished ; 
but Hickes thought it prudent to 
relinquish his intention. He threw 
himself back into the chair, and 
said gloomily, 

‘It isn’t you I am afraid of. I 
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am not afraid of any man; only I 
don’t want to quarrel. Quarrelling 
won't do any good. You know I 
could insist on seeing her, ifI liked; 
I could bring the law to bear on 
both her and you. But what would 
that do? It would only make her 
hate me worse than ever.’ 

In his vexation he kept pulling 
and twisting at a new watch-guard 
which he wore, until it snapped in 
two. Apparently, he paid no at- 
tention to the circumstance. 

‘And you know that,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘and you ought to help me 
to make friends with her, instead of 
coming betweenus. Suppose things 
are bad enough, there is no use in 
making them worse ; and itis very 
hard that she will not give me a 
chance of telling her how wretched 
1 am without her—yes, wretched. 
And why shouldn't she be as com- 
fortable in my house as in yours? 
I have plenty of money. I have 
near nineteen hundred pounds ; and 
I will give it her to spend on any 
house she may take a fancy to. I'll 
go anywhere she likes—out of Lon- 
don, if she prefers the country ; and 
I will work for her like a slave. 
What dislike has she taken to me? 
What does she say against me? 
And what was the meaning of her 
cheatery and hypocrisy in being 
very complaisant before the mar- 
riage — and pretending she was 
quite well satisfied — and now 
breaking off, as if 1 was her great- 
est enemy.’ 

‘If there was any cheatery and 
hypocrisy, said Mrs. Lawson 
warmly, ‘it was none of hers. Do 
you think she liked the marriage 
because she was barely civil to ye? 
Do you think she was happy when 
onybody wi’ een could see that 
wretchedness was clouding her face 
from morning till night, in spite o’ 
the way she tried to be cheerful ? 
And, my certes, if ye canna under- 
stand why she is no in love wi’ ye, 
after a’ the ill ye have wrought, ye 
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are a bigger gomeril than I took ye 
for.’ 

‘But all that is past and gone,’ 
said Hickes. ‘There’s no use in 
bearing old grudges. Whynotmake 
the best of what is left to us? 

At this moment he heard steps 
on the gravel path outside. He 
started up. 

‘She is going out to escape me,’ 
he cried. ‘But I will see her before 
she goes.’ 

He ran to the window, however, 
and saw that Lilian Seaford was 
coming to the house, instead of 
going away from it. Unknown to 
the rest of the household, she had 
gone out for a short walk, and was 
now returning, unconscious that 
Hickes was within. As he looked 
at the slight and graceful figure 
dressed all in black—at the beau- 
tiful calm face which seemed to 
have lost all its girlish mobility and 
cheerfulness, and to wear a look 
of resigned and uncomplaining suf- 
fering—his anger and haste died 
wholly away. What a pure and 
sweet face it was! although it was 
somewhat paler than it used to be, 
and there were hard lines about the 
mouth. Perhaps it was this pale- 
ness which made the dark blue eyes 
look darker and larger than they 
had been before. It was a beauti- 
ful face, but it was not a merry one; 
all the light-heartedness had gone 
from it—all hope and expectation 
had vanished. With that resigned 
and stedfast air, she seemed a wo- 
man to whom no more delight, no 
more interest, no more surprise, was 
possible. 

Hickes sank down into a chair 
with a groan, and buried his face 
in his hands. The next moment the 
door was opened, and the pale face 
looked into the room. For an in- 
stant her eyes lighted upon Hickes 
—who did not raise his down-bent 
head—and there was no sudden 
shrinking in them, nor any sudden 
look of fear on the face. She merely 
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retired, shutting the door behind 
her; and when Hickes looked up, 
he saw only Mr. and Mrs. Lawson. 

‘You see, she has no pity,’ he 
said bitterly, ‘none at all. She 
only cares for her own misery, and 
thinks that nobody else suffers. 
Why wouldn’t she speak to me? 
Doesn’t she know that I worship 
the ground she walks on ; and that 
the sight of her face, grown sad like 
that, makes me think of strange 
things? You think I am raving— 
perhaps I am—I don’t quite under- 
stand it all—God knows that I am 
very miserable ! 

‘I am very sorry for you,’ said 
Mrs. Lawson, for there were tears 
again running down the young man’s 
face, ‘but what can we do? So long 
as she is with us, no one shall be 
allowed to force her to go out of 
the house against her will ; and if 
ye were to force her, ye would be 
a’ the mair miserable afterwards. 
Dinna think we are fighting against 
ye. We leave her to her ain choice. 
Perhaps it might be better for every- 
body ifshe could be moved to take 
a liking for ye ; but while she does 
na do that, there is na help.’ 

‘Does she know that I have 
plenty of money ?” 

‘I will tell ber.’ 

‘Perhaps she doesn’t think I 
could keepahouse,’ he said eagerly. 
‘Perhaps she thinks I'd beunsteady, 
and plunge herinto difficulties. But 
I declare to you, Mrs. Lawson, I’d 
work my fingers to the bone for her 
sake—I would indeed ; and if she 
would only give me a chance of 
showing how I’d work for her—how 
attentive I’d be to her—how much 
I think of her—I am sure she would 
not be so hard-hearted.’ 

Very soon afterwards, he left ; 
and yet he wandered about the 
place, as though loath to go away. 
He walked up the East Heath-road, 
to the fatal spot where so much 
wretchedness had been wrought. 
He stood there and tried to recall 
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the madness of that wild night, and 
asked himself what devil had been 
in his blood and brain at that time, 
to provoke him into working so 
cruel a wrong. 

‘But I did not love her then,’ 
he said to himself,--‘I did not 
love her then; and now, when 
everything in the world seems 
wretched and miserable without 
her, I find myself no nearer win- 
ning her love than I did when I 
made her swear to marry me. What 
is to be the end—what is to be 
the end?” 

He wandered about there, and 
returned down the road, and pas- 
sed James Lawson’s house. He 
fancied he saw, at a window above, 
the shadow of a face—the face 
whose mute suffering rose up in 
judgment against him and punished 
him so sorely. 

‘Well, she has her revenge,’ he 
said to himself as he walked on, 
on this cold gray day, into the 
town. ‘How many months is it 
since I fancied this accursed money 
was all I wanted to make myself 
happy ?—and now, when I could 
fill my pockets with sovereigns — 
when I could scatter them about 
to the children in the streets—I 
can’t buy for myself a minute’s 
peace. I wish I could always live 
drunk—for then I begin to believe 
that she must in time relent; but 
the waking up next morning is like 
hell.’ 

‘T’ll go and see the Martens,’ he 
said suddenly. ‘I am not a baby, 
to be always puling and crying 
about nothing. If I have the mo- 
ney, I'll have the money’s worth. 
I'll get hold of the Martens and 
have a flourish.’ 

He called a cab and drove into 
Kentish-town. He made his way 
to a decent-looking house in one 
of the larger thoroughfares, and 
asked whether Mr. Marten or Miss 
Marten was upstairs. All the Mar- 
tens—the two brothers and sis- 
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ter—were at home; and he was ac- 
cordingly shown into their parlour 
on the first floor. 

It was a large apartment, fur- 
nished in a curious fashion ; for it 
was the practising-room of Signor 
Martini, the celebrated Italian jug- 
gler, and all around were balls, 
bottles, swords, plates, and the 
other matériel of the Signor’s art. 
The professor himself, as Hickes 
entered, was in the act of catching 
on the point of a cane a bottle 
thrown him by his sister; while 
the brother, in accents more Irish 
than Italian, criticised the perform- 
ance, 

Signor Martini was a tall, stout, 
dark-faced man, with jet-black and 
very oily hair. A pair of earrings 
he wore gave him a somewhat 
foreign look. His brother—who 
was known as Senor Tomazo, the 
Spanish Champion Equestrian — 
was a much slighter and younger 
man, fairer in face, and with no 
superfluous flesh on his supple and 
well-knit figure. The girl—who 
was of yet another nationaliiy, be- 
ing celebrated as Mdlle. Cécile of 
the lofty wire—was the youngest 
of the three, and was a comely 
damsel, with rather a pretty face, 
coal-black eyes, hair of luxuriant 
length, and a frame which was evi- 
dently rendered hard and sinewy 
by her gymnastic efforts. Forwhile, 
at a certain great circus, Tomazo 
flew round the sanded arena on his 
famous Spanish mule, and while 
the Signor balanced balls on the 
edge of a sword or kept the atmo- 
sphere full of twinkling plates, it 
was the province of Mademoiselle 
to walk backwards and forwards 
on a slack wire. to lie down on it 
and make her bed in mid-air, to 
kneel on it in an aspect of pictu- 
resque devotion, and to execute a 
series of tricks that kept the au- 
dience from breathing, and made 
them sigh with relief when the 
performance was all over. Made- 
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moiselle, with her pretty young 
face and her shining costume of 
blue and gold, looked really very 
charming when she lay all her 
length on this bent wire, and swung 
herself as if in a cradle, while the 
balancing-pole was kept beneath 
her neck, as if by way of a pil- 
low ; and she was consequently a 
great favourite at the circus. The 
three lived very happily together, 
except when Tomazo abused his 
power of drinking during the day, 
and made the other two envious. 

‘Look here,’ said Hickes, ‘ cut 
this, and come and dine with me. 
I'll give you the best dinner I can 
get in London,’ 

‘No use,’ said Mdlle. Cécile— 
who was familiarly known as Kate 
—with pert frankness. ‘ Neither 
Bob nor I can touch wine, as you 
know, until the performance is 
over. Would you have him miss 
every ball? and would you have 
my head swim on the wire, and 
me come down a cracker? Call 
it supper, and we are with you. 
What do you say, Bob ?—Jack ? 

‘ That’s right,’ said Bob the Sig- 
nor. ‘Shall we call it supper— 
the wedding-supper? What’s come 
over your wife, man ?” 

‘ D—n it,’ said Hickes gloomily. 
‘Let her alone—I don’t want you 
to talk about her.’ 

‘And yet we were to have met 
her on her marriage-day,’ said Kate. 
*T can’t help thinking it would have 
been such a lark, us all pretend- 
ing we were drunk, and you begin- 
ing to bully her, and she thinking 
it was all in earnest, and running 
home. What did you mean by it, 
Sam ?’ 

‘I’m very glad now she didn't 
come,’ said Hickes. ‘I only want- 
ed then to get rid of her for good ; 
and if I had done it that way,I 
should never have had the chance 
of speaking to her again.’ 

‘Then you de want to make it 
up with her?’ said Kate, with lively 
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interest. ‘And it is she who has 
got rid of you?” 

‘I didn’t come here to talk about 
her,’ said Hickes angrily. 

‘Why don’t you let him alone, 
Kate? said Signor Bob. ‘You 
women are always a precious sight 
too curious.—And if you really 
mean this supper— 

‘I can’t wait for supper,’ said 
Hickes fiercely. ‘I want some- 
thing to do zow—I want some- 
thing to drink. Here, you, Jack, 
you and I can go and get some 
dinner ; and at night I'll give you 
all a supper if you like.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Jack the eques- 
trian, jumping up with alacrity; 
while his brother and sister eyed 
him with some chagrin.’ 

‘You were to have helped us to 
try that candle-trick,’ said Kate 
sulkily. 

‘Never mind,’ said her brother ; 
‘I daresay Monsieur Bertrande will 
come up to console you.’ 

‘Is that Bertrande a French- 
man?’ asked Hickes, when they had 
got outside, glad to get talking of 
anything. 

‘A Frenchman ? 
Jack contemptuously. ‘No more 
a Frenchman than you are. He 
was born in London—+here 7s the 
identical gutter,’ he added, with a 
sneer, as he pointed to the side 
of the pavement. ‘And I won't 
have him come after my sister. I'd 
rather you married her—only you 
can’t.’ 

*‘Confound you! said Hickes 
with impatient irritation. ‘The 
whole of you seem to talk about 
nothing but my marriage! Can’t 
you let it alone ? 

‘No offence—no offence,’ said 
Jack, who was rather a dull and 
sleepy young man, not willing to 
quarrel with any one. 

They got into a cab, and went 
down to the neighbourhood of Lei- 
cester-square, where they dined at 
a French dining-place. There they 
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smoked and idled until it was time 
for Jack to go to the circus, whither 
Hickes accompanied him, and was 
accommodated with a private box. 
There he sat all alone, listening 
rather drowsily to the dull jokes 
of the clowns and gazing wearily 
at the old and well-known comic 
business, at the performances of 
‘ highly-trained steeds,’ supple acro- 
bats, and a stout lady who walked 
over a tight-rope with a child on 
her back. At last he fell sound 
asleep in a corner of the box. 

He was awoke by being tapped 
on the shoulder, and starting up, 
found himself confronted by Arthur 
Drem, who was in evening dress, 
and in the gayest of moods. 

‘Saw you from a box opposite, 
old fellow,’ said Arthur. ‘ You 
shouldn’t sleep like that—it isn’t 
complimentary to the poor devils. 
I have two or three friends here ; 
will you join us ?” 

‘No, I won't.’ 

‘In another fit of the dumps ? 
Has your pretty one been treating 
you badly ? 

‘Look here,’ said Hickes, with 
a sudden spasm of rage, ‘ it would 
take precious little to make me 
throw you head-over-heels down 
there. I'll do itsome day. I warn 
you to keep out of my road.’ 

*‘ Hoity-toity! cried Arthur—but 
he receded a step all the same— 
‘what’s the matter now? Is this 
the way you rejoice over your good 
fortune? You are the luckiest of 
men ; and this is the way you thank 
me for helping you. But there, 
I forgive you ; I see how it is. It’s 
the old story. Man was made to 
mourn—and woman to be the 
cause of his mourning. A fellow 
is never satisfied unless he is break- 
ing his heart about somebody, in- 
stead of enjoying himself like a 
reasonable being. But you might 
at least be civil.’ 

‘I don’t want any more of your 
chaff.’ 
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‘Come, come,’ said Arthur, 
‘you’ve woke up on the wrong 
side—that is all. Let’s go to the 
bar, and have a drink; and you 
can come back and tell me how 
you have been getting on of fate 
since you fell heir to your fortune.’ 

Hickes at last consented to be 
appeased —indeed, he was rarely 
of the same mind for five minutes. 
When they returned from the bar 
to the box he unbosomed himself 
to his old confidant, and told him 
in piteous accents of all that had 
happened, and of his own wretched 
plight. 

‘IT don’t believe,’ he said, ‘that 
there’s as miserable a man as me 
in all London— not in all London. 
I don’t blame you, Drem—it’s all 
my own doing. And now it’s done, 
what way am I to go? Day after 
day passes, and I am getting mad- 
der about her than ever ; and when 
I see her and see how wretched 
she is—God help her!—I feel as if 
hanging was too good for me.’ 

‘That's only modesty on your 
part,’ said Arthur soothingly. ‘ You 
must do something active, instead 
of lounging about and moping. 
You should enjoy the money you’ve 
got. Why don’t you run away with 
somebody, and give yourself some- 
thing to think of? I hear you are 
carrying on a gay flirtation with 
Mdlle. Cécile.’ 

‘You hear a lie, then!” said 
Hickes, suddenly altering his mood 
into one of savage attack. ‘ Do you 
remember the stories you told me 
of all the good that was to be done 
by that infamous scheme we got 
up? Wasn’t everybody to be made 
happy? Wasn't Philip Drem to go 
back to his father’s house? Wasn’t 
I to have a pretty wife and a lot of 
money ? Weren't you to have your 
uncle’s business ?” 

*‘ My dear fellow, if you were les 
irritated by your sleep, you would 
see that all these things have oc- 
curred. My cousin Philip went 
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down to Thurston on the day be- 
fore Christmas, and is there now. 
Not only is he good friends with 
his father, but I think he is likely 
to marry a certain young lady down 
there.’ 

‘Do you think he will? said 
Hickes, with great and vivid in- 
terest. 

‘I think he will. 
to you ?” 

*O, nothing,’ said Hickes, fall- 
ing into a brown study. Were 
Philip Drem to marry, might not 
Lilian be induced to turn from 
thinking of him ? 

‘ As I say, you have done all the 
good I said. Philip is reconciled 
with his father ; you have a pretty 
wife and a lot of money; as for 
my chances of my uncle’s business, 
I am quite satisfied. Now, what 
more would you like ?’ 

At this moment, Mademoiselle 
Cécile came out and tripped with 
a pretty grace into the middle of 
the arena, where she bowed and 
kissed her hand to the spectators. 
Then she climbed up a ladder, got 
on to the ‘ lofty and invisible wire,’ 
had her balancing-pole handed to 
her, and began her performances. 
She was dressed in a tunic of blue 
satin, glittering with silver lace and 
spangles ; she had knickerbockers 
of the same material and hue; and 
on the top of her mass of jet-black 
curls, that hung down her back, 
she wore a white rose that Hickes 
had sent her. But she had no 
opportunity—as an actress might 
have had—of sending him a brief 
swift glance of thanks during the 
performance ; for while she put 
herself into pretty positions, repre- 
senting various well-known statues, 
and while she walked backwards 
and forwards on the yielding wire, 
with all the muscles of her body 
in a state of extreme tension, poor 
Kate’s eyes never left that thin line 
of iron which rose in front of her 
towards the opposite pole. Had 
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her head grown dizzy—had she lost 
sight of the wire for an instant— 
there would have been a shriek 
from the great concourse of specta- 
tors, and a huddled heap of blue 
satin and senseless humanity would 
have had to be carried out of the 
ring by the attendants, with the two 
clowns hovering in the rear, and 
quite forgetting to make any joke. 

‘You may as well break off with 
your friends in the box,’ said Hickes 
to Arthur, ‘and come and have 
supper with us. I'll introduce you 
to Kate Marten. If I’m not to be 
jolly one way, I'll be the other. I’d 
be as straight as any other fellow, if 
I had the chance; but everything 
is against me—and so I mean to 
take what fun I can get—and you'll 
see how I’ll make this money spin.’ 

Hickes, spite of his money, had 
returned to his old notion that the 
world was using him ill, and that it 
was not his fault if he fell into evil 
ways. That night he conducted 
himself like a madman—until even 
Kate Marten said she would rise 
and go home by herself, if he per- 
sisted in throwing away his money 
in preposterous extravagances. Ar- 
thur paid such particular attention 
to Mdlle. Cécile, that he let Hickes 
go on as he liked ; and the latter in 
turn shouted and laughed, made 
the waiters drink champagne out of 
tumblers, and then fell to crying 
over his wretchedness and ill-luck. 
He seemed to be making desperate 
efforts to become intoxicated, and 
to fail. He could not reach the 
goal of frantic excitement or of 
happy stupor. The more he drank, 
the more restless he became ; and 
the wine only provoked him into 
magnifying his misery. 

‘ My boy,’ said Arthur to him, as 
he got him into a cab, ‘you may 
make your money spin, if you like. 
Easily got, easily spent. But you 
are killing yourself.’ 

‘It isn’t my fault,’ said Hickes, 


who began to cry again. ‘She 








won't listen to me; she cares for 
nobody but him.’ 

‘So much the worse; but why 
should you kill yourself because a 
woman won’t speak to you? 

‘You say that, of course!’ said 
Hickes. ‘There’s no woman born 
would put you out. You don’t care 
for anybody but yourself. You have 
no more blood than a fish. And 
you don’t need anybody to care for 
you ; forall the world is with you— 
you have lots of friends—you are 
respectable—you look forward to 
having plenty of money—’ 

‘ Allthis is nonsense. You must 
come to your senses, and consider 
what you mean to do.’ 

‘I have considered,’ said Hickes 
wildly; ‘I have considered. I 
know what I shall do before long, 
if this continues, and if she will not 
speak to me.’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
COMING TO TERMS. 


Mrs. Drem was overjoyed with 
the turn things were taking in these 
spring months down at Thurston- 
place. Her husband gradually got 
better, and as he became well he 
evinced an extraordinary desire to 
be friends with his son. He was 
almost respectful at times, and 
showed such efforts to control his 
temper Sand be considerate, that 
Philip was really touched by his 
forbearance, and did everything ia 
his power to respond to these signs 
of altered times. 

‘We need not have separate sta- 
bles,’ said his father to him, as they 
were talking of going up to town. 
‘When you buy your horses, I will 
keep them for you, and you will 
lend me them should any accident 
happen to mine. I think I shall 
make one serve for the brougham ; 
and we must send the barouche up 
before we go.’ 
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*O, not for me, Richard,’ said 
Mrs. Drem. ‘I am sure, when 
Philip gets his phaeton—’ 

‘He will drive you in it? said 
Mr. Drem, with a sneer. ‘I sup- 
pose you'd like to be driven up and 
down the Park in a mail-phaeton ? 
But young men have their own 
friends ; and that sort of thing is not 
suited to your time of life, ma’am.’ 

Mr. Drem had not included his 
wife in the list of those to whom he 
wished to be more civil than for- 
merly; and indeed seemed inclined 
to visit upon her the ill-nature 
he no longer extended to Philip. 
Nevertheless, Philip and his step- 
mother had been all along too firm 
allies to suffer this peaceably ; and 
the young man interposed on be- 
half of his more timid companion 
with a vigour which his father was 
forced to respect. And on this 
occasion he declared that the very 
first person he should drive in the 
Park would be his stepmother, 
and that she would be heartily 
welcome to the seat whenever she 
chose to occupy it. 

Violet and Sir James were much 
at Thurston during the spring ofthis 
year; and the intimacy between 
the two families became more and 
more familiar, if that were possible. 
Philip and Violet were, of course, 
thrown continually together; and 
Mrs. Drem looked on the pair of 
them like a smiling little provi- 
dence in petticoats, and secretly 
speculated on what was to result 
from this constant companionship. 
Again and again she was on the 
point of talking to Philip about the 
chance that lay before him ; and as 
often a certain feeling, which she 
could not weil define, told her that 
it would be imprudent. At last 

her anxiety to have this great hope 
of her heart fulfilled overcame her 
caution, and she said to him one 
morning, with a little inward tre- 
mor, 

‘What an excellent wife Violet 

yy 
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will make—so bright and cheerful, 
so clever and engaging and sensi- 
ble!’ 

‘He will be a fortunate fellow 
who marries her,’ said Philip rather 
carelessly, and scarcely looking up 
from his book. 

His stepmother was rather dis- 
appointed by the indifference of his 
tone ; but she half suspected him 
of dissimulation. 

‘Come now, Philip,’ she said, 
laying her hand on his shoulder, 
‘ confess that you enjoy very much 
this constant rambling about with 
Violet ; and that you are not so 
blind as you pretend to be about 
the natural consequences. If it 
doesn’t matter to you, think of her. 
Why does she come here so often 
—why is she so glad to walk with 
you, or ride with you ? 

‘Well,’ he said, looking up from 
his book with a laugh, ‘ you have 
a pretty way of paying a compli- 
ment. Do you think every woman 
must be as much in love with me 
as you are ?” 

A slight blush passed over Mrs. 
Drem’s pale face, and the pretty 
stepmother said, 

‘Of course it is natural that I 
should expect women to fal! in love 
with you, because I know so much 
of you.’ 

‘Thank you very much. I be- 
gin to have a very good opinion 
of myself, when I find myself able 
to withstand all this nice flattery.’ 

‘But as for Violet, continued 
Mrs. Drem, ‘ you must remember, 
Philip, that you ought not to trifle 
with her, if you are not in earnest. 
She is a particular friend of ours. 
When you return to London, you 
may go on as you please with other 
girls ; but with Violet-—I would 
not have her feelings hurt for the 
world.’ 

‘What does all this mean? he 
said, with a look of profound sur- 
prise. ‘Are you serious? You 
cannot be. Violet and I have not 
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altered in the least our old rela- 
tions. Hurting her feelings! Yes, 
if you forgot to help her at lunch, 
or made fun of her ferns. She is 
too sensible ; the most perfect con- 
fidence exists between us.’ 

‘ But there are some things which 
a girl dare not tell,’ said Mrs. Drem 
insidiously. 

‘But Violet tells me everything, 
from the wine she would rather 
have at dinner to the plans she 
has laid for spending 5000/. a year, 
should she ever get it, which is not 
likely. And I know the name of 
the man she would like to marry.’ 

‘She cannot have told you that,’ 
said Mrs. Drem, somewhat aghast. 
‘You don’t mean her old school- 
girl liking for Lord Cecil ?” 

‘I am not going to tell tales,’ 
said Philip; ‘but you may rest 
content about Violet’s feelings : she 
is a remarkably sharp young wo- 
man.’ 

‘You are most unjust to her? 
exclaimed Mrs. Drem. 

‘I am nothing %f the kind,’ said 
Philip. ‘Is a giri any the worse 
for knowing what to eat and drink 
—for knowing the value of money 
—for having a pretty correct no- 
tion of the people around her? 
Violet is the most charming girl 
who comes to your house—out and 
away the most charming ; and if I 
were condemned to marry, I should 
ask for no greater happiness than 
to have her for my executioner. 
There ! he added impatiently, as 
he flung down his book and walked 
to the door; ‘why will you always 
talk about marriage ? 

He strode out of the house, and 
she watched him descend into the 
valley, and disappear down one of 
the lanes. 

‘I know what that means,’ she 
said with a sigh. ‘The old story 
coming up again; and he will 
walk about the country all day by 
himself, and come home at night 
looking so tired and wretched and 








miserable. 
it? 
Philip had just disappeared, when 
she saw two figures on horseback 
riding along the bottom of the val- 
ley; and these she soon discovered 
to be Sir James Kingscote and his 
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daughter. A few minutes thereaf- 
ter the horses were at the door; 
and presently Violet was in the 
room. 

‘What is the matter?’ said Mrs. 
Drem, alarmed by the unwonted 
trouble that was visible in the young 
girl’s face. 

*‘O Mrs. Drem,’ she said, ‘such 
a dreadful thing has happened ! 
That railway, you know,—the com- 
pany has smashed up, and papa is 
ruined—absolutely ruined. Where 
is Mr. Drem? He wishes to see 
him at once.’ 

Sir James was in the hall; and 
he had already sent a servant to 
ask whether Mr. Drem could be 
seen. The man forthwith con- 
ducted him to the room in which 
Mr. Drem was to be found; and 
Mrs. Drem returned to Violet. 

‘Everything was going on so 
pleasantly,’ said the girl, ‘that I 
had begun to fancy it was all right. 
You know papa would not tell me 
anything about it ; and it was only 
through Philip that I heard. And 
as Philip has said nothing for some 
time, I thought it was getting quite 
straight again.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs. Drem, ‘don’t 
excite yourself; the failure of a sin- 
gle company is nothing. Your papa 
may lose some money—’ 

‘He will lose everything, Mrs. 
Drem,’ said Violet. ‘All his mo- 
ney—and it wasn’t much—was 
sunk in that company years ago, 
when it looked so promising ; and 
Margery House was heavily mort- 
gaged to get the funds.’ 

‘You mustn’t mind, Violet,’ said 
Mrs. Drem. ‘People don’t die 
because a company breaks. You 
won't have to leave Margery House, 
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depend on it. You may have to 
endure a good deal of pinching 
until you pull through, you know ; 
but you will pull through. Why, 
my husband will be sure to give Sir 
James whatever he wants.’ 

*O no?’ said Violet. ‘Women 
might help each other in that way, 
but men never do. If Mr. Drem 
helps papa, it will be in the way of 
business ; and what are we to offer 
him for the money ? 

‘ We! So you have made your- ° 
self a partner? Well, then, you 
must sell us yourself.’ 

‘What use would I be to you?’ 

‘I would give 50,000/. for you, 
if I had it,’ said Mrs. Drem, kiss- 
ing the girl in an affectionate 
way. 

‘I wish I was worth that to any- 
body,’ said Violet with a sigh. 

‘You would be worth far more 
than that to Philip, if you would 
only be his wife,’ said Mrs. Drem, 
blushing somewhat. 

‘I thought you meant that,’ said 
Violet rather absently ; ‘and I am 
afraid both Mr. Drem and papa 
will propose it.’ 

‘My darling ! cried Mrs. Drem, 
taking both her hands, ‘I should 
bless the day that made you my 
daughter. And what are you cry- 
ing for, my dear?” 

For the tears had sprung to the 
girl’s eyes, as she stood there si- 
lently contemplating what the fu- 
ture might have in store for her; 
and this exhibition of grief was so 
new on the part of the light-heart- 
ed Violet, that Mrs. Drem, at first 
surprised, was profoundly touched, 
and fell to kissing and soothing 
the girl as if she had been her own 
daughter. 

Sir James entered the room in 
the middle of this pretty busi- 
ness. 

‘What,’ he said, ‘ has she taken 
this company-matter so much to 
heart ?” 

He was looking quite cheerful ; 
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and Violet started up, with a curi- 
ous searching glance directed to- 
wards her father’s face. 

‘Girls don’t understand these 
things, do they?’ said Sir James. 
‘But they know enough to vex 
themselves and get a good cry.’ 

‘Were not you vexed as we rode 
over, papa?’ said Violet. 

‘ How long ago is that?’ said Sir 
James gaily. ‘Ay! the fact is, you 
timid people must know that my 
friend Mr. Drem has proved him- 
self a true friend, and that together 
we mean to get over this troubled 
time.’ 

‘ Didn’t I tell you so! said Mrs. 
Drem reprovingly to Violet. 

Violet looked with a doubtful 
expression from the one to the 
other, and said nothing. But no 
sooner was the visit over, nor had 
they ridden a hundred yards from 
the house, than Violet abruptly 
asked : 

‘Papa, what arrangement did you 
make with Mr. Drem?” 

* Now, how could I explain such 
matters to you?’ said Sir James. 

‘I want to know,’ said Violet. 
‘He is to give you money, I sup- 
pose,—what does he expect you to 
do in return ? 

‘ My dear child,’ said Sir James 
in the blithest of humours, ‘ what 
if I were to tell you that, in order 
to give security to Mr. Drem, I 
have effected a mortgage on the 
most valuable piece of my property 
—that is to say, yourself? How 
now? how now? Bridling up? 
Well, you girls are always like that 
—angry if we translate your wishes 
into plain terms.’ 

There was no anger visible, how- 
ever, on Violet’s face; but there 
was a hard look in the dark eyes, 
and a certain coldness in her voice, 
as she said stiffly, 

* How much did you sell me for, 
papa?’ 

‘Violet’ said Sir James with 
some asperity. 
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‘ These are plain terms : you see 
I don’t dislike them.’ 

‘ Are you serious, or are you only 
pretending a little mock-modesty ? 
Ishould have thought nothing could 
be more agreeable to you than to 
learn that your marriage with Philip 
was a subject of pleasure to all of 
us ; that it most opportunely comes 
in to save us from ruin ; that it ren- 
ders easy transactions otherwise im- 
possible.’ 

‘I know,’ said Violet in the same 
tone. ‘But he has not asked me 
to marry him.’ 

‘ But he will.’ 

‘I think nothing is farther from 
his thoughts; and I am sure nothing 
has been farther from mine.’ 

There was a little sigh of resigna- 
tion accompanying this statement 
which made Sir James turn in his 
saddle and regard her with some 
surprise. But presently he had re- 
covered his equanimity. 

‘I never knew one of you differ- 
ent. Wayward, intractable, pretend- 
ing to be hurt when you're pleased, 
angry with those who are doing 
their best for you. Never mind, 
my girl; I don’t want you to say 
you wish to marry Philip Drem. It 
isn’t time yet, if he has not asked 
you. But everybody takes it for 
granted. Here are you and he con- 
tinually together.’ 

‘ That is our doing, not his,’ said 
Violet. ‘We go there ten times for 
once he comes to us. And he and 
I have been playmates ever since 
we were children.’ 

‘The more reason you should 
carry on the game until you get 
into your second childhood,’ said 
Sir James. ‘Why, everybody knows 
he is going to marry you.’ 

‘Everybody knew he was going 
to marry Mary Thormanby. I am 
sure it is not his fault. People won't 
let him alone. They are always 
fancying he is going to marry some- 
body.’ 

‘I suppose I represent the “peo- 
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ple” you talk of? But I don’t 
understand you, Violet. Do you 
mean to say you dislike Philip 
Drem ? 

* How could I, papa? He is one 
of my best friends.’ 

‘Friends! friends ! That is what 
all girls say. Have you anything 
to say against his marrying you ?” 

‘Papa, he has not asked me,’ 
she said in despair. ‘ Please don’t 
talk any more about it—you don’t 
understand.’ 

‘I understand very well, and I 
won’t talk any more about it. Only 
you must listen to this, like a good 
girl. Don’t go away with any notion 
in your head that I have sold, or 
bought, or made any money trans- 
actions about you whatever. I would 
sooner see Margery House sold inch 
by inch than that you should suffer 
any such wrong. Now don’t begin 
to cry, Violet; you know I can’t 
bear crying. This monetary trans- 
action has nothing to do with your 
wishes. You are quite free. Only, 
as both Mr. Drem and myself took 
it for granted that Philip and you 
will marry each other some day, 
that conviction made it easy for Mr. 
Drem to advance me a certain sum 
to meet these present difficulties. 
That is the whole transaction. You 
are not bound by it. Marry Philip 
Drem or not, as you please ; only 
don’t go and cast him off through 
contrariety, merely because you 
think we want to bind you to it. 
O, I know you little plagues very 
well. But I have confidence in your 
good sense, Violet. You must not 
do anything wilful, for my sake. 
Consider what our home has been 
to us. You would not like to leave 
it, 1 know. And although I dare- 
say, ifthe worst came to the worst, 
I could go into some sort of busi- 
ness, and earn enough for both of 
us— 

*O, don’t speak of it! cried Vio- 
let ; ‘don’t speak of it, papa! I 
will do all you want ; I will do any- 
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thing you like ; only you must not 
leave Margery House.’ 

Three or four days elapsed before 
Violet saw Thurston-place again. 
London was beginning to fill, and 
the mental eyes of innumerable fa- 
milies, hid away in corners of coun- 
ties, were turned to the great centre, 
and saw the gathering crowd begin 
to enjoy the rush and run and glitter 
of the season. Mr. Drem was just 
about to return, although Mincing- 
lane, and not the Row, was the 
object of his thoughts. Sir James 
too, although he could better have 
afforded to remain in the country, 
deemed it prudent to arrive with 
the stream, for his daughter’s sake. 

The Kingscotes were to spend 
the second last day at Thurston- 
place ; and accordingly Sir James 
and Violet went over in the fore- 
noon, and idled about until lun- 
cheon time. During that practi- 
cal, sensible, and satisfactory meal, 
Violet told. Philip she wished to 
speak a few words with him by and 
by. Accordingly, when they rose 
from the table, he and she passed 
outside to the lawn, then chatted a 
bit, then drew off a space farther, 
then finally went off for a ramble, 
fancying themselves unperceived. 
Of course everybody saw them, and 
was not grieved when they disap- 
peared, alone, round by the lime- 
tree walk. It was a beautiful spring 
day, full of sunlight and the odour 
of opening buds. 

‘You are going up to town to- 
morrow,’ said Violet. 

‘Yes,’ said Philip, a little sur- 
prised by the oddness of her tone. 

‘I have something very particu- 
lar to say to you, Philip. You know 
that my father is in great money- 
difficulties ?” 

‘IT heard something of it.’ 

‘And that he asked Mr. Drem 
to assist him ?” 

* So I understand.’ 

‘Do you know anything more?” 

‘No; that is, I believe my father 
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has relieved Sir James from all pre- 
sent anxiety, and I am very glad. 
Look here, Violet-—you and I are 
such old friends that I am going to 
say something rather odd to you. 
I have a lot of money, and nothing 
particular to do with it. Now, you 
won’t be offended—’ 

‘But you don’t seem to know,’ 
she exclaimed in great excitement— 
* you don’t seem to know why Mr. 
Drem gave papa that money. O 
Philip, they want me to marry you!’ 

And she burst into tears. 

‘ That is no discovery, is it?’ said 
Philip, with a smile. 

‘ But don’t you see, Philip, papa 
cannot have this money unless I 
marry you. O, tell me what I am 
to do!’ 

‘ Poor little thing ! he said com- 
passionately, ‘they want to marry 
it against its will, do they? Why, 
Violet, where is the common sense 
you used to be so proud of? I don't 
think your great desire not to marry 
me is any great compliment; but 
still, my poor Violet, do you think 
I am an ogre to eat you up in spite 
of yourself? They cannot make us 
marry. I won't marry you—unless 
you ask me prettily. Didn’t you 
ever hear of the young lady who 
was asked by a young gentleman if 
she would marry him, and answer- 
ed, “ Yes, please.” There, dry your 
eyes, like a good girl, and resume 
your ordinary amount of self-pos- 
session, which, I may say, is con- 
siderable. I won’t marry you until 
you come some day and say very 
nicely, “ Please, Philip, will you be 
good enough to become my hus- 
band?” And then I'll consider it.’ 

Miss Violet bridled up a bit at 
this. 

‘You'd better not wait for that 
time,’ she said, ‘or you will be 
rather tired of waiting. But you 
have not told me what I am to do, 
Philip. We are both of one mind, 
but here is this business of money. 
Your father won’t give papa the 
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money unless he thinks we are go- 
ing to marry.’ 

‘ Now you are talking like your- 
self, Violet. We will let him think 
it, and your papa also. The money 
Sir James wants is, I daresay, not 
so vast a sum—and he must have it 
directly. Let us act the part of affi- 
anced lovers until he gets the mo- 
ney. There can be no harm in the 
deception—for the money he will 
get is in one sense mine.’ 

The girl reddened violently, and 
he said, ‘I beg your pardon, Vio- 
let; I didn’t mean to remind you 
of that, but it would occur to you 
in any case. We are going up to 
town. You must exercise your skill 
so as to lead people in general to 
believe we are only friends, as be- 
fore (that you may not be compro- 
mised), but at home we may con- 
duct ourselves like engaged people. 
Do you know how?’ 

*O yes,’ said Violet; ‘at least 
I know how a gentleman conducts 
himself when he is engaged. He 
seems to be always pulling on his 
gloves nervously, as if he wanted 
to go out; and always simpering 
anxiously at the young lady, and 
bothering her with what he thinks 
funny speeches—and disarranging 
her music—and getting angry if she 
goes down with anybody else to 
dinner—and stands in a corner and 
scowls when she is dancing with 
anybody else—and is particularly 
civil to her brother, and to her sis- 
ter’s governess, until he finds out 
that she dislikes the governess, and 
then he turns round and hates that 
meek lady furiously ; and he is al- 
ways hanging about in the after- 
noon, when one wants to go to the 
library ; and he thinks it fine to 
neglect his duties, and make a boast 
of it, for her sake—and generally 
to make himself rather ndiculous 
and desperately in the way.’ 

‘ That is how gentlemen who are 
engaged conduct themselves ?” 

‘Such as I have seen.’ 
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‘ And how do girls who are en- 
gaged conduct themselves ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ said Violet de- 
murely. 

* And how do young persons who 
are engaged conduct themselves, 
when they find themselves toge- 
ther? For we must begin and try.’ 

*O,’ she said quietly, ‘ ifit is that 
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you mean, I will give you a kiss— 
for your kindness.’ 

And so she granted him in a very 
matter-of-fact way that tiny reward ; 
but it was not the first, nor yet the 
hundredth time, that a similarly 
meek and cousinly embrace had 
marked the even and gentle current 
of this friendship. 


A TEAR. 


—>—_ 


Ir was early in the Spring-time, 
When the stars of Bethl’hem blow, 
And the golden crocus-blossoms 
Light their fires to melt the snow ; 
It was then a flame was kindled 
In the winter of my breast, 
And a star of hope appearing 
Led my restless heart to rest. 


It was Summer, when the roses 
Gay as bridegrooms fill the land, 
And like brides the virgin lilies 
In their wedding raiment stand ; 
Then my love, grown with the summer, 
Found at length a tongue to speak, 
And the roses blushed an answer 
Through the lilies on her cheek. 


It was Autumn, when the barley 
Woos the sickle with full ears, 
And the poppies lift their banners 
Through the ranks of golden spears ; 
Then with hearts as well-nigh bursting 
As the corn on upland swells, 
Hand-in-hand we left the belfry 
Rocking to our marriage-bells. 


It was Winter, when the branches 
All are widowed of their leaves— 
Summer beauty, autumn glory, 
Vanished with the golden sheaves : 
It was then I laid my darling 
To her rest beneath the snow ; 
Up in heaven was one more angel, 
One more broken heart below. 











PITY THE POOR-RATE PAYER. 


————— 


THERE are few attributes in our 
national character as Englishmen 
more honourable to us than the 
sympathy we show to the poor and 
afflicted, and the ready and liberal 
manner we take up any philanthro- 
pic cause which may be brought 
under our notice. At the same 
time we are perhaps open to the 
charge of occasionally distributing 
our sympathy in a somewhat capri- 
cious manner, bestowing too much 
of our pity on one portion of the 
poor, and not sufficient on another. 
Andalthough this may be admitted, 
it is urged in reply, that if we are 
more liberal in our contributions to 
one class of misery than to another, 
we readily admit the claims of all, 
and do our best—though occasion- 
ally perhaps somewhat injudicious- 
ly—in aid of the afflicted or op- 
pressed. In claiming to ourselves 
this honour, however, it is possible 
that we take rather too elevated an 
estimate of our merits ; and the ob- 
ject of this paper is to submit to 
the reader whether we do not alto- 
gether ignore the claims ofone class 
deserving our sympathy—the poor- 
rate payer. 

Through the agency of the Lancet 
commission and the public press 
generally, our feelings during the 
last few years have been harrowed 
with terrible and graphic descrip- 
tions of the injustice and careless- 
ness, if not inhumanity, shown to 
the paupers in the metropolitan 
workhouses ; and we have utterly 
set aside as degrading and contempt- 
ible the excuse so frequently made 
by the guardians of the poor in 
their defence, that in the execution 
of their duties they had to take into 


consideration, not only the mainte- 
nance of the poor, but justice to the 
rate-payer. This excuse has been 
generally scouted withthe contempt 
it was considered to deserve, and 
the public at large, sympathising 
with the poor creatures under the 
management of the parochial au- 
thorities, insisted that a far greater 
amount of liberality should be ex- 
hibited to the pauper than he was 
at the time receiving. So loud was 
the voice of public indignation on 
the occasion, that it drowned all 
farther remonstrance on the part of 
the guardians, and the law insisted 
on the pauper receiving a more 
ample allowance of food, better 
clothing, and a more perfect system 
of medical relief. The order was 
to a very considerable extent obey- 
ed, and to meet the increased ex- 
penditure, heavier poor-rates had 
to be levied over the whole of the 
metropolis. 

In roughly subdividing — as oc- 
casionally has been done —the 
population of London into two great 
classes, the rate-payer and the 
pauper, it would at first sight ap- 
pear that the order of the Poor-law 
Board, for more liberal relief in the 
metropolitan workhouses, was not 
only justifiable, but praiseworthy. 
It was argued that the pauper was 
utterly destitute, and the rate-payer 
was not, and therefore it was his 
duty to contribute to the necessi- 
ties of his distressed fellow-citizens. 
This certainly appears plausible 
enough; but at the same time, in 
ordering a far more liberal amount 
of relief for the pauper, the Poor- 
law authorities hardly seemed to re- 
member that among the rate-payers 
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there were immense numbers who 
in point of worldly means were only 
separated from the pauper by a 
mathematical line, and that every 
increase in the rates drove a cer- 
tain proportion of these rate-payers 
into abject poverty, if not into 
direct pauperism. It was merely 
through their honourable struggles 
to keep their heads above water as 
long as possible, that they endea- 
voured to escape falling into the 
degradation of accepting parochial 
relief. We may go still farther, and 
say that nothing is more common 
than to find the amount bestowed 
on the paupers in the workhouse 
far in excess of that which it is 
possible for an industrious and 
sober labouring m4n—especially in 
the eastern and south-eastern dis- 
tricts of the metropolis—to earn, 
even admitting he has full employ- 
ment all the year round. 

In support of this statement we 
will submit to the notice of the 
reader a comparison which may be 
drawn between the condition of a 
Whitechapel labourerand his family 
prior to the late augmentations in 
the Poor-law relief, and a similar 
number of paupers in our poor asy- 
lums. We will take for our example 
the case of a dock-labourer in full 
work all the year round, That our 
comparison may be the more per- 
fect, we will assume he receives a 
far higher wage than is generally 
paid to his class—say 1/. a week, 
which is fully 20 or 25 per cent 
more than the dock-labourer really 
earns, Let us assume that he has 
a wife and two young children, that 
the wife is able to earn a trifle by 
shoe-binding, umbrella-stitching, or 
some such employment, but which, 
in their own graphic phraseology, 
‘is but a hard bit of bread after all,’ 
and that his two children are too 
young forlabour. Let us compare 
his lot with the cost of two adults 
in Kensington workhouse. 

It has lately been shown, by the 
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parliamentary returns applied for 
last session by Mr. McCullagh Tor- 
rens, the Memberfor Finsbury, that 
the cost of two adult paupers for 
maintenance only in that work- 
house amounts at present to 12s. 
24d. a week, and it was at least as 
much, if not more, before the late 
agitation on the Poor-law question 
began. Let us now select two 
pauper children in Hanwell Asylum 
Schools. The cost of the two chil- 
dren at present for maintenance 
and establishment charges is 145. 
3@. a week. Before the agitation, 
there were far fewer children in 
these schools, and the proportion- 
ate cost was considerably higher. 

By reference to the returns pub- 
lished by the Poor-law Board, it ap- 
pears that in the year ending 1866 
the cost of each child in these 
schools was no lessthan 29/. 185. 5¢. 
In the year 1867, when the agita- 
tion began, it was reduced to 24/. 
tos. 17. Since then no farther re- 
port has been published. By these 
returns it would appear that during 
the height of public indignation at 
the want of liberality shown by the 
guardians of the poor to those in- 
trusted to their care, the cost of two 
children in these pauper schools, 
the largest in the metropolis, was 
equal to what the best-paid dock- 
labourer could earn for the main- 
tenance, house-rent, and clothing 
of himself, his wife, and two chil- 
dren, But even with the reductions 
which are being effected, it will 
appear that the two adult paupers 
and two children maintained by 
the poor-rates cost the rate-payer 
1/. 6s. 54d. a week. 

But there is a farther point to be 
taken into consideration. In the 
sum we have named for the paupers 
house-rent is not included, which 
at a low average would cost 8s. or 
ros. more a week. The dock- 
labourer, however, is not only ob- 
liged to pay his own rent, which at 
anaverage amounts to one-fifth part 








of his earnings, but he is farther ob- 
liged, being directly or indirectly a 
rate-payer, to contribute to the 
maintenance and house-rent of the 
two pauper adults and two children 
from his own hard earnings ; though 
to pay the rate demanded of him, 
he is not unfrequently obliged to 
raise the amount by reducing the 
already too scanty food of his own 
family. 

Possibly the reader has never 
visited any of the first-class pauper 
schools. If he will take the trou- 
ble to do so, we can assure him he 
will be surprised at the magnificence 
of these buildings, and the care 
taken of the children, which as a 
rule is far superior not only to what 
the dock-labourer is able to find 
for his children, but considerably 
in excess of what the first-class 
skilled artisan, the lawyer’s clerk, 
the small tradesman and others, are 
able to bestow on theirs. Some 
two years since, when the Poor-law 
Board insisted on providing proper 
schools for the pauper children, and 
submitted that the union schools 
at Hanwell might be taken as ex- 
cellent models of the class of build- 
ing required, a deputation of rate- 
payers from some of the north- 
eastern parishes was requested by 
the Board of Guardians to inspect 
the schools, and report to them on 
the advisability of carrying out the 
Government suggestion. We were 
fortunately present at the meeting 
of the guardians and the rate-payers 
after the inspection of the schools. 
One rate-payer, after describing 
what he had seen, concluded his 
speech in the following manner : 

‘You asked me if I was pleased 
with the schools. Not only was I 
much pleased with them, but I en- 
vied for my own children the com- 
forts Isawin them. I am, however, 
only a small shopkeeper. I should 
like to have cold baths prepared for 
my children every morning ; but I 
can’t afford it. I should like them 
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to live in a house surrounded by 
park -like fields, with dry play- 
grounds in wet weather; but I can’t 
afford it. I should like to have my 
children always under the eye of 
an experienced medical man; but 
I can’t afford it. I should like my 
children to be taught music ; but I 
can’t afford it. I should consider 
it as a blessing were I able to ob- 
tain for my four children put to- 
gether half the amount of dwelling- 
room allotted for one child in the 
pauper asylum at Hanwell ; but I 
can’t afford it. I was informed by 
the doctor, a most kind-hearted 
and clever man, that the bedroom 
space alone allotted to each child 
is not less than 540 cubic feet— 
that is to say, when in good health. 
If a child is attacked with illness, 
he is immediately removed to a se- 
parate building, in which the space 
allotted to him is nearly double 
the amount for those in health ; 
while, should the disease be of a 
contagious or epidemic character, 
the healthy children need dread no 
contagion from their sick school- 
fellow. In my own house, if one 
of my four children is ill, he is 
obliged to remain in the same room 
with the three others, and the space 
I can afford to the four is less than 
that allowed to one sick child in 
the pauper infirmary. And yet I 
am obliged to pay for rates and 
parochial taxes no less than 20/. 
a year, a considerable portion of 
which goes to the maintenance of 
those pauper children, who are so 
far better provided with every com- 
fort and convenience than my own. 
The Government and wealthy say, 
Pity the poor pauper. That is all 
true enough ; but at the same time 
I say, Pity the poor-rate payer as 
well.’ 

Nor were the speaker’s remarks 
altogether unjustifiable. Decidedly 
the amount of care bestowed on 
the pauper children in our metro- 
politan union schools is, upon the 
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whole, at least equal to that of our 
first-class public schools. We will 
cite one instance in proof. Some 
five years since an outbreak of 
ophthalmia occurred in the union 
schools at Hanwell. So severe was 
it, that the resident medical officer 
was unable to cope with it single- 
handed. The committee of man- 
agement, selected from the guar- 
dians of the different unions sub- 
scribing to the schools, immediately 
determined on inviting an oculist 
of the highest celebrity (though not 
higher than his skill and humanity 
deserve) to meet in consultation 
the resident medical officer of the 
establishment, and to visit with 
him the unfortunate children at- 
tacked with the disease. For this 
consultation the oculist received 
a fee of sof. He gave it as his 
decided opinion that the greatest 
care and skill were necessary to 
arrest the spread of the disease ; 
and as this would occasion a vast 
amount of scientific manipulation, 
three assistants were engaged at 
(we understand) a salary of three 
guineas a week each to assist the 
resident medical officer, while the 
eminent oculist himself was to 
visit the establishment whenever 
he thought it necessary, receiving 
a fee of ten guineas for each visit. 
By great care and attention the 
disease was got under, and the oc- 
ulist gave the committee of man- 
agement a clean bill of health. 
When taking his leave, the com- 
mittee, anxious to prevent another 
outbreak of the disease, inquired 
of him if he could suggest any plan 
or means they could adopt in order 
to avoid a similar occurrence among 
the children in the schools. After 
complimenting the committee for 
the great care and attention they 
paid to the children, he told them 
the only thing he noticed objection- 
able in the school was, that the 
soil of the back playground was 
somewhat of a dusty nature, and 
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if means could be taken to remedy 
the defect, it would be advantage- 
ous to the children. Their consti- 
tutions, he said, from their habits 
of life previous to being admitted 
into the institution, were exceed- 
ingly delicate, and they were there- 
fore more likely than healthy 
children to contract ophthalmic 
diseases. The committee of man- 
agement resolved to carry out 
the doctor’s advice, and immedi- 
ately expended a sum considerably 
exceeding 3000/. in covering over 
the whole surface of the back play- 
ground with Yorkshire stone pave- 
ment (such as is used for street 
pathways), so that not a particle of 
dust could possibly rise when the 
children were amusing themselves, 
and thereby any danger of ophthal- 
mia from that cause would for 
the future be avoided. The atten- 
tion paid to the comfort and sani- 
tary condition of the boys in our 
large public schools is undoubtedly 
very great; but we would ask the 
reader if he, in his experience, re- 
members, either at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, or Winchester, any instance 
that shall show a greater amount 
of solicitude and care for the wel- 
fare of the pupils than that exhi- 
bited by the committee of manage- 
ment of the metropolitan pauper 
schools at Hanwell. 

It must not, however, be thought 
that in care of the pupils the schools 
at Hanwell exceed that carried out 
in other district schools. On the 
contrary, we are not aware of one 
in which the general management 
is inferior, nor the amount of money 
expended on the pupils less. At 
the present time the cost of a 
child for board and establishment 
charges alone in either the Anner- 
ly or Plashet schools is not less 
than 7s. 6d. a week, and possibly 
in excess of that sum at the time 
when, some two years since, the 
subject of Poor-law administration 
in the metropolis was brought so 
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prominently under the notice of 
the public. 

We will now compare the con- 
dition of the dock-labourer when 
there is sickness in his family with 
that of the sick pauper under 
the Poor-law administration, and, 
as in the education of his chil- 
dren, the same result will be ob- 
tained—that his condition is worse 
than the pauper’s. It may be said, 
and with great truth, that the poor- 
est class of rate-payers, when their 
means are too limited or their sick- 
ness too severe to allow them to 
apply to the chemist and druggist 
for help, resort to the hospitals 
and medical charities, where they 
can obtain gratuitously the best 
and most scientific advice. So far 
as it goes, that is perfectly true. 
But, at the same time, to obtain 
advice at our great hospitals is not 
without its inconvenience; for, from 
the immense number of applicants, 
the patient is obliged to wait his 
turn before seeing the physician or 
surgeon, and this frequently is not 
done under several hours; whereas 
the sick pauper in the workhouse 
is able to obtain the immediate at- 
tendance of a skilled medical man. 
Here we can easily anticipate an 
objection which might be made to 
our comparison. It will be said 
that you cannot compare the effi- 
ciency of the parish apothecaries, 
assisted by workhouse Gamps, as 
they are occasionally termed by the 
higher grades of the profession, with 
the scientific authorities of the pub- 
lic hospital. This, to a certain de- 
gree, may be true, but at the same 
time not to the extent which is 
imagined. On the contrary, the 
London Poor-law medical officers, 
as a rule, possess immense experi- 
ence and knowledge of their pro- 
fession ; and if we are to judge the 
tree by its fruits, and draw a com- 
parison between the results of cases 
under their management and those 
of our great hospital physicians and 
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surgeons, it would be difficult to 
state in what respect the parish 
surgeon should be considered their 
inferior. 

It may be said that to draw a 
comparison, by taking the average 
rates of mortality occurring in the 
workhouse infirmaries and general 
hospitals, might convey an erro- 
neous impression. True, by the 
death-returns in the workhouse in- 
firmaries the mortality there would 
appear to be less than in the hos- 
pitals; but it should be remem- 
bered that only acute cases are ad- 
mitted into the hospitals, while the 
majority of patients in the work- 
house infirmaries are chronic and 
linger on a considerable time, thus 
giving the returns of the workhouse 
infirmaries a smaller death - rate 
than the hospitals. That this is 
true, there can be no doubt; but 
at the same time it must be borne 
in mind that there is a class of 
cases—that of midwifery—which 
is subject to the same physiolo- 
gical laws, whether in the work- 
house infirmaries or lying-in hospi- 
tals ; and here, as we shall presently 
show, the balance is certainly in 
favour of the parish medical officers. 

In London there are several ly- 
ing-in hospitals, all efficiently main- 
tained, and having attached to 
them as medical officers physicians 
of the highest repute in cases of 
the kind. Of these, the one in 
the Marylebone-road (Queen Char- 
lotte’s Maternity Hospital) is by 
far the healthiest; yet, from its 
reports, it would appear that the 
average mortality in it is at least 
three times as great as the average 
mortality in the metropolitan work- 
house infirmaries. If a balance 
were struck between the death-rate 
of midwifery cases in the workhouse 
infirmaries with the lying-in hospi- 
tals, the death-rate in the latter 
would appear to be five times 
greater than in the former. We 
will now quote an extract from the 
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examination of Dr. Edward Smith, 
the Poor-law medical commission- 
er, printed in a report of the com- 
mittee appointed by the House of 
Commons to consider the cubic 
space in the metropolitan work- 
houses. He says: 

‘The records of this class of 
cases’ (midwifery) ‘show that the 
mortality is less in workhouses 
than in any other institution of a 
considerable extent. Itis six times 
less than that which occurs in the 
chief lying-in institutions in the me- 
tropolis, and more than ten times 
less than in the great lying- in 
institutions in Vienna, and other 
large continental cities. To what- 
ever cause may be attributed this 
agreeable fact, it seems a natural 
inference that, being such in work- 
houses, they may be safely con- 
tinued.’ 

The managers of Queen Char- 
lotte’s Hospital (and its sanitary 
condition, as we said before, is 
superior to any of the other lying- 
in hospitals) have made several at- 
tempts to account for the mortality 
within its walls being greater than 
in the workhouse infirmaries, but 
hitherto without success. The prin- 
cipal reason they adduce is certain- 
ly erroneous. They urge that one- 
half of the patients confined in that 
hospital are single women, and that 
the mortality among them is greater 
than among the married. ‘This is 
certainly true. The argument, how- 
ever, tends rather to show the bet- 
ter system practised in the work- 
house infirmaries, where, unfortu- 
nately, nine-tenths of the patients 
are single women. 

It may be stated that the com- 
fort and attention bestowed on the 
patients in the maternity charities, 
and the scale of food allowed them, 
are greater than in the workhouse 
infirmaries. But here a singular dis- 
crepancy presents itself. It would 
almost appear, that the greater the 
cost lavished on the patients, the 
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greater the mortality among them. 
Queen Charlotte’s Hospital is the 
most economically managed in the 
metropolis, besides being the most 
healthy. The mortality, then, al- 
most seems to increase with the 
expenditure on the patients, till we 
arrive at the most munificent of the 
whole, the former lying-in wards 
of the King’s College Hospital, 
where the mortality rose to such 
a height that the physicians and 
surgeons unanimously insisted on 
their being closed. 

As among other beneficial re- 
sults expected to be derived from 
the lying-in wards in the King’s 
College Hospital, was that of 
showing what the medical treat- 
ment of women in the workhouse 
infirmaries should be, a_ short 
sketch of the history of the ex- 
periment may be interesting both 
to the public and the rate-payer, 
as proving that economy is by 
no means incompatible with good 
scientific results. In the King’s 
College lying-in wards, not only 
were the requirements of science 
carried out regardless of expense, 
but the medical staff attached to it 
were among the most learned and 
expert in London. Lady nurses 
were appointed to superintend the 
domestic arrangements ; while the 
ordinary nurses were selected with 
the greatest care, and every neces- 
sary for the lying-in room was fur- 
nished in the most ample manner. 
Each woman was allowed between 
3000 and 4000 cubic feet of air to 
her bed ; and the arrangements for 
warmth and ventilation were of the 
most costly and complicated de- 
scription. By an ingenious appa- 
ratus the windows were made to 
rise and fall as might be required ; 
and three stoves were placed 
in each ward—one in the centre, 
opposite the windows, and one at 
each end, so as to insure an equal 
distribution of warmth over the 
whole space. 
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Greater ingenuity than was shown 
in the arrangements of these wards 
it would have been difficult to ima- 
gine. Not only was the floor of 
oak, as being less likely than deal 
to absorb organic matter, but the 
walls were prepared in such a man- 
ner as to prevent them retaining 
any deleterious substance which 
might tend to the prejudice of the 
patients. When all was completed 
and ready for occupation, many of 
the clergy, and others interested 
in parochial matters, were invited 
to inspect the arrangements, that 
they might see in what manner the 
wards of the workhouse infirmaries 
ought to be fitted up and con- 
ducted. 

The wards were now opened for 
occupation ; but, unfortunately, the 
results by no means accorded with 
the ingenuity and liberality of the 
arrangements. On the contrary, 
after four years’ experience, the 
mortality was proved to be so great, 
that considerable anxiety arose in 
the minds of the medical officers 
whether it would not be better to 
close the wards at once. This, 
however, was not allowed to be 
done. At great cost fresh arrange- 
ments and improvements were made 
—such, indeed, as were deemed 
to be infallible—and the propos- 
ers augured that in a short time 
it would be proved to demonstra- 
tion that science in the end would 
triumph. The wards continued 
open two years longer; but, un- 
fortunately, the mortality, so far 
from diminishing, increased, till at 
last it amounted to one in every 
fifteen cases. So alarming was this 
considered, that the medical officers 
unanimously insisted on the wards 
being closed ; and the King’s Col- 
lege Hospital no longer receives 
lying-in cases. 

Let us now draw a comparison 
between some of the best-managed 
workhouse infirmaries in the me- 
tropolis and the model wards of 
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the King’s College Hospital. The 
reader must bear in mind, that in 
doing so we are quoting the mor- 
tality returns of the workhouse au- 
thorities before the unsavoury re- 
velations made by the Zancet com- 
missioners as to the state of the 
workhouse infirmaries and the treat- 
ment of the poor patients received 
in them, and /rior to the late enor- 
mous increase in the Poor-rate 
caused by the cry for Poor-law re- 
form, and greater liberality to the 
pauper. 

By the Poor-law medical returns, 
which were afterwards correctly 
quoted in the Pa//-Mall Gazette, it 
would appear that in eleven of the 
metropolitan workhouse infirmaries 
—comprising Bermondsey, Chelsea, 
Clerkenwell, Fulham, St. James’s 
Westminster, Kensington, Lewis- 
ham, St. Luke’s, St. Margaret's 
Westminster, Mile-end Old ‘Town, 
and Stepney—there was not ove 
death in 2413 deliveries ; and dur- 
ing the same period, in fourteen me- 
tropolitan workhouses, where the 
mortality was the greatest, the deaths 
were considerably less than one-half 
of those in Queen Charlotte’s Hos- 
pital—the latter, as before stated, 
having a smaller mortality than any 
other medical charity of the descrip- 
tion in London. 

It has been urged as an excuse 
by the hospital authorities, that the 
great mortality in midwifery chari- 
ties arose from the fact that the idea 
of placing a number of lying-in wo- 
men together in one ward is most 
injurious to the sanitary condition 
of the patients. To substantiate 
this argument it has been adduced, 
that in the two lying-in charities of 
Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, 
where the patients are attended at 
their own residences, the mortality 
does not exceed five in the thou- 
sand. This fact is most honourable 
to the scientific management ol 
those charities; but, at the same 
time, it does not clear up the mat- 
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ter ; for in the eleven workhouse in- 
firmaries we have just named the 
women are all confined in lying-in 
wards especially provided for the 
purpose. 

When, after the Poor-law revela- 
tions of the Zance¢ commissioners, 
it was decided to establish sick 
asylums in the various districts of 
the metropolis where the poor could 
receive proper attention, the pro- 
position at first was accepted most 
willingly by the public at large ; but 
afterwards, when the cost of these 
institutions was brought under the 
notice of the rate-payers, a change 
took place, and a very strong op- 
position was offered in many quar- 
ters to their erection. Certainly, 
this opposition on the part of the 
poor rate-payers was not without 
reason. As an example, we may 
quote the one proposed to be erect- 
ed for the conjoined parishes of 
St. Margaret’s (Westminster) and 
Kensington, two of the healthiest 
districts of the metropolis, and 
where the sick poor were certainly 
attended to with great care and 
attention by the parochial authori- 
ties. The sick asylum proposed by 
the Poor-law authorities to be built 
was certainly of a most magnificent 
description ; so much so, that the 
accommodation it was to contain 
was not only greatly superior to 
that the poor rate-payer could ob- 
tain in his own dwelling, but to 
that of the middle-class rate-payer 
as well. 

Every comfort that ingenuity 
could devise was provided for the 
patients. To such an extent was 
this carried, that the whole of the 
/atrines of the building were to be 
provided with warm-water pipes, 
so that in winter time the tempera- 
ture might not be disagreeable to 
the poor patients. The dwellings 
for the officers of the establishment 
were designed on the most liberal 
plan. In most institutions the as- 
Sistant-surgeon and dispenser is al- 
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lotted a bedroom and sitting-room, 
and he takes his meals with the 
other officials in apartments set 
apart for that purpose. In the 
Kensington sick asylum, the apart- 
ments of the assistant-surgeon were 
to have consisted of dining-, draw- 
ing-room, library, bath-room, and 
six bedrooms. ‘The salaries of the 
medical officers, and other officials 
of the institution, including house- 
rent, would have been equal, it is 
said, not only to the salaries of the 
present medical officers, but the 
whole cost of the maintenance of 
the sick poor of the two parishes 
of Westminster and Kensington 
put together. 

When the cost of the proposed 
sick asylums was brought under the 
notice of the rate-payers of the two 
parishes, so strong was the opposi- 
tion raised, that, notwithstanding 
the strenuous determination of Lord 
Devon—then at the head of the 
Poor-law Board, who insisted that 
the plan should be carried out—it 
was at last abandoned; and altera- 
tions were made in the existing 
workhouse infirmaries for increased 
accommodation for the patients. 

Let us, again, compare the con- 
dition of the dock-labourer, when 
sickness is in his family, with 
that of a patient in a pauper sick 
asylum, had the original inten- 
tions of the Poor-law Board been 
carried out in their integrity. If 
the cost of a patient in a sick asy- 
lum would have been no more 
than, say, that of a patient in 
the Westminster Hospital (possibly 
the most economically managed 
in the metropolis), the expense 
incurred, including house - rent 
and establishment charges, would 
be about 14 per week. But the 
whole earnings of the dock -la- 
bourer very rarely amount to 1/. per 
week, even under the most favour- 
able circumstances. It must there- 
fore follow, that in the workhouse 
asylums the cost of maintaining 
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one patient would be equal to the 
whole income that a labourer, with 
a wife and two children, can earn 
for the support of his family, and 
the extra maintenance of any 
member among them who may be 
stricken down with sickness. 

But the case bears still more 
hardly on the dock-labourer when 
the patient in the sick asylum is a 
profligate woman, who has applied 
to the parochial authorities for shel- 
ter during her confinement. It is 
true, according to the Poor-law 
directions, that such cases are not 
to be received into sick asylums, 
but are to remain in the ordinary 
lying-in wards of the workhouse. 
As other patients, however, have 
to be removed for her accommoda- 
tion, the expense would be about 
equal to that of a patient in the 
sick asylum—say 1/. per week. But 
the dock-labourer, on an average, 
cannot afford to spend more on his 
wife’s confinement than 17; while 
the woman delivered of her illegi- 
timate child in the workhouse would 
have expended on her possibly 42., 
certainly more than 34 And when 
her confinement is over, she has 
the gratifying certainty before her 
that, if she chooses to walk off and 
leave her child behind her, it will 
be brought up at the expense of 
the rate-payers, at a cost, including 
house-rent, of not less than tos. 
per week. And to this amount the 
poor dock-labourer, who can afford 
to spend so little upon his wife and 
child, is obliged to contribute out 
of his scanty earnings. 

Few have any idea how much 
the cost of maintenance of sick 
paupers, idiots, and others, has in- 
creased since the late Poor-law 
agitation. Formerly the idiots in 
the City Union were lodged in the 
magnificent and liberally-conducted 
City Workhouse at Bow, on which 
no blame whatever was thrown: by 
the Zancet Commissioners. When 
there, each imbecile cost the City 


Union tos. per week. At present, 
it is calculated that in the asylum 
each imbecile will cost the Union 
at least 255. per week. [If it is 
argued that all parishes are not as 
liberal as the City Union, even 
at the lowest calculation, the cost 
of a patient in the new Idiot Asy- 
lum at Leavesden cannot be less 
than 20s. a week, or considerably 
more than double what he would 
cost in the parish workhouse. 

It has often been argued that, 
although the rate-payers in the 
poorer parishes of London may be 
more heavily taxed than in the 
richer, their house-rent is much 
cheaper, and therefore they have 
no right to complain. This, how- 
ever, is far from being the case. 
Any one acquainted with the a- 
mount of rent paid for the wretched 
rooms of an immense number of 
houses rated for the poor in the 
eastern districts of the metropolis 
can prove that, so far from their 
house-rent being less in proportion 
with their means to that of the 
wealthier classes, the contrary is 
the case. 

It may now fairly be asked whe- 
ther the present heavy burdens cast 
on the poorer rate-payers may not 
be, to some extent, mitigated ; and 
whether some of our more munifi- 
cent endowments, both medical 
and educational, which have been 
transmitted to us from our ances- 
tors, may not be (without departing 
from the original intentions of the 
founders) extended over the me- 
tropolis, relieving from a portion 
of their present heavy rates, not 
only the poor rate-payer of every 
description, whether artisan, la- 
bourer, or lawyer’s clerk, but the 
more affluent of the population as 
well, many of whom consider them- 
selves (and not altogether without 
reason) to be very heavily taxed. 
Although this question, on the 
whole, is too comprehensive to re- 
ceive a definite answer, it certainly 
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seems to be worthy of consideration. 
It would undoubtedly appear that 
certain of our sick and educational 
endowments might, if the funds at 
the disposal of the authorities were 
managed with strict economy, be 
considerably extended, and to the 
great advantage of the poor rate- 
payer. 

It has even been asserted, and 
we believe upon no less authority 
than that of Lord Brougham, that 
if the sick and educational endow- 
ments of London were spread over 
the whole of the metropolis—not 
taking modern endowments and 
charities into consideration—their 
value would be found to be so 
great as to be able to relieve the 
whole sick poor of London, and to 
supply the means of good educa- 
tion for the poorer classes, without 
calling upon the rate-payer for as- 
sistance. How far this is the case 
we will not pretend to say; but it 
certainly appears in many instances 
that the means of our metropoli- 
tan endowments might be made to 
yield a far greater amount of good 
to the population than is now the 
case. We are afraid of going too 
far into the matter, lest our know- 
ledge on the subject should prove 
to be unequal to the attempt; but 
we will content ourselves with sub- 
mitting to the reader a slight sketch 
of the history and present condi- 
tion of one of our great medical 
charities, to show that the benefits 
it is capable of yielding, excellent 
as at present they may be, might, 
to a very considerable degree, be 
increased. We allude to St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospital. 

The endowment of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital (as doubtless the reader 
is aware) has no right to be con- 
sidered as a private charity. It 
was one of the royal hospitals of 
the City of London, established for 
the maintenance and relief of the 
poor of the metropolis, under let- 
ters patent of Edward VI., June 
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26th, 1553, for the incorporation of 
Christ’s, Bridewell, and St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospitals. By this it is 
clearly shown that the original en- 
dowment of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
was neither more nor less than 
that of the pauper sick asylum of 
London. Certain lands, houses, 
and estates were assigned for the 
maintenance of these three estab- 
lishments ; but, owing to the great 
increase in the numbers of both sick 
and poor, in consequence of the 
abolition of religious houses at the 
Reformation, the endowed funds of 
these incorporated charities were 
not sufficient to carry out the in- 
tention of the founder, and funds 
were ordered to be collected at 
the different churches in London 
for their support. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, the poverty of London 
seemed to increase, and the incor- 
porated hospitals of Christchurch, 
Bridewell, and St. Thomas were 
in danger of being closed for want 
of funds. A precept of Elizabeth, 
dated April 24th, 1561, was issued 
to the aldermen of the different 
wards in London, insisting on col- 
lections being made every Sunday 
at all the churches, in which the 
congregations were desired to give 
according to their means.* 

In point of fact, this precept ap- 
pears to have been merely an order 


* The following is an extract from the 
precept: ‘To geve and delyver win the 
severall chirches, towardes the reliffe, ayde, 
and comforte of the poore, syk, sore, and 
and other, 
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issued in accordance with the Poor- 
law then in force, and passed in 
1551, in which it was ordered that 
collectors of alms should be ap- 
pointed throughout the country, 
who should ‘ gently ask every man 
and woman what they of their cha- 
rity will give weekly to the relief 
of the poor,’ and which, in fact, 
was the origin of our present Poor- 
law. No alteration appears to 
have been made in the laws as to 
the intent of St. Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal during the next century ; for in 
a report of the President of Christ’s, 
Bridewell, and St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pitals, alluding to an order of Com- 
mon Council made October 11th, 
1587, ‘the Lord Mayor is recom- 
mended for the time being to order 
the constables and beadles of the 
wards to arrest all vagrants, sick 
and indigent poor, and to bring 
them to Bridewell, that their case 
may be examined into; and to 
dispose and sort the sick poor and 
lame who are curable to St. Bar- 
tholomew and St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pitals.’ Several attempts were af- 
terwards made by the authorities 
of St. Thomas’s to release them- 
selves from the jurisdiction of the 
City, but without success ; and St. 
Thomas’s still remained as the hos- 
pital for the City of London sick 
poor, under the management of the 
aldermen and civic authorities, till 
the year 1809, when Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon revised its organisa- 
tion in such a manner as to deprive 
the City authorities of the greater 
portion of their power. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, as the 
reader is aware, remained in its 
original site in the Borough till it 
was lately purchased at a heavy cost 
by the Charing-cross Railway Com- 
pany. A site had now to be found 


good and well disposed citezens and inhaby- 
tants of the saide citie the saide houses, fora 
most godly and most charitable vse and pur- 
: + 1 


pose lately erected and founded, cannot long 
> maynteyned and contynued.’ 
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for the hospital about to be built ; 
and after long consideration, it was 
determined to erect it in Lambeth, 
by the river-side, and opposite the 
Houses of Parliament. The ground 
was purchased of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for the sum of 
g0,000/,, to which 5000/. more was 
afterwards added for the formation 
of a roadway. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works have by some been 
severely criticised for disposing of 
so valuable a spot of ground for 
so small a sum; while others consi- 
dered they were perfectly justified 
in so doing, inasmuch as it would 
hardly have been commendable to 
have driven too hard a bargain with 
so useful a public charity. 

The selection of the site and 
plans having received the approval 
of the Lord Chancellor, the build- 
ings began, and they are now near- 
ly completed. But here the ques- 
tion has arisen in the minds of 
many, whether the cost incurred in 
the building has not been greater 
than was necessary, and whether 
the sum expended might not have 
been applied with greater advan- 
tage to the sick poor of the metro- 
polis? ‘The buildings, by the ori- 
ginal contract, it is stated, will 
cost about 300,000/., and the site 
95,0007. This, with the furnishing, 
&c., it is considered will cost cer- 
tainly not less than half a million 
of money. It is true the treasurer, 
Mr. Hicks (whom we beg to thank 
for the kind manner he afforded 
us all the information we asked for), 
seems to be of opinion that it will 
not reach that sum; while a report 
is generally current among the 
building trades that when the bill 
for alterations, &c., is sent in, i 
will largely exceed it. The hospi- 
tal, when completed, is intended to 
contain 600 beds. Say, when the 
buildings are fully finished, and the 
wards open for patients, the whole 
expense will not have exceeded 


480,000/. ; this will give a cost ol 
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80o0/. for every bed the building will 
hold. 

That the reader may better judge 
of the sum thus expended, let us 
compare it with the cost of build- 
ing a private house. We will take, 
for example, a first-class Belgrave- 
square mansion, containing twenty 
bedrooms, and the whole fitted up 
in the most perfect manner. We 
have been informed by two eminent 
builders at the West-end, that the 
erection of a mansion of the kind 
would at first cost be about Sooo/. 
Assume, then, that each of the bed- 
rooms is allotted for the use of a 
patient of St. Thomas’s, and it will 
be found that the cost of their lodg- 
ing will be Zess than one-half that 
which they will incur in the new 
hospital. 

But it may be said, in calculating 
the cost of the hospital at per bed, 
we do not take into consideration 
that the new hospital will contain 
vast accommodation for out-pa- 
tients, offices, officers’ dwellings, 
medical-school buildings, &c. Ad- 
mitting that to be true, we may 
state, on the other hand, that as, 
in calculating the cost of the man- 
sion at so much per bedroom, we 
have not taken into consideration 
the other portions of the establish- 
ment—such as dining- and drawing- 
rooms, library, morning-rooms, and 


the whole complicated basement of 


a first-class mansion, with all their 
expensive fittings and joiner’s work 
—the comparison is not an in- 
vidious one. 
expense in St. Thomas’s far great- 
er than in the cost of a Belgrave- 
square mansion—the cement on 
the walls. This, in the hospital, 
being of Parian cement, is at least 
the cement on the walls of any 
private first-class dwelling in Lon- 
don. ‘This, however, having been 
considered necessary by the medi- 
cal officers, the expenditure was 


agreed to, and very properly, by the 


There is one item of 


double the price per square yard of 
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managers. It may be stated that 
a strong opinion is arising in the 
minds of many of the medical pro- 
fession that the value of Parian 
cement, in a sanitary point of view, 
is by no means equal to what is 
imagined. 

Another serious item in the cost 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital is the 
medical-school buildings. These, 
it is said, will cost possibly 30,000/, 
without the land. ‘The Lord Chan- 
cellor, however, has sanctioned this 
expenditure, and the wisdom of his 
decision of course cannot be dis- 
puted. He appears to have ad- 
mitted that the medical school was 
the property of the professors, and 
they had therefore a right to build- 
ings proportionate to the expendi- 
ture incurred in the erection of the 
hospital. Now the sum named, 
30,000/., does not include the cost 
of the site, which has been shown 
to be about twenty to twenty- 
five per cent of the cost of the 
buildings. This will raise, even 
at the most moderate calculation, 
the gross cost of the schools to 
35,0007. Now, it has been argued 
that if the school buildings were 
erected for the accommodation of 
the same number of pupils as are at 
present in attendance on the hos- 
pital, at the same proportionate 
cost as the medical-school buildings 
in St. George’s, the Westminster, 
and Charing-cross Hospitals, the 
schools at St. Thomas’s might have 
been erected at a cost of 5000/. or 
6000/.; this would leave a balance 
from the sum at present applied 
for that purpose sufficient to build 
economically a hospital, of from 250 
to 300 beds, in the north-eastern 
districts of the metropolis, where, to 


the disgrace of our civilisation, no 
institution of the kind exists. 

We could dilate far longer on 
the subject, but our space is too 
limited. We have endeavoured to 
show merely what the funds of our 
creat medical endowments might 
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do if managed more economically, 
and how much the poor, as well as 
the poor rate-payer, would thereby 
be benefited, and that without their 
original endowments being per- 
verted from the intentions of their 
founders. 

‘Take the two other great hospi- 
tals, Guy’s and St. Bartholomew’s ; 
and their aggregate wealth, with St. 
Thomas’s, would be sufficient to 
build every Poor-law infirmary, in- 
cluding imbecile, lunatic, and other 
special asylums, in the most perfect 
manner, without costing the rate- 
payer one shilling, and leaving a 
balance sufficient for the erection 
of hospitals scarcely less extensive 
than those in existence at present. 
Add to these the possibility of the 
great educational endowments be- 
ing spread more equally over the 
metropolis, and then imagine how 
great would be the benefit, not only 
to the rate-payer, but to the metro- 
polis at large. 

The present rates, as before 
stated, press most heavily on the 
poor rate-payer. Since the Poor-law 
agitation, some two or three years 
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ago, the rates have enormously in- 
creased. In the wealthy parish of 
Kensington alone, although from 
new improvements the number of 
the working-classes has decreased, 
while the ratable value of property 
has been greatly augmented by the 
erection of new first-class dwell- 
ings, the poor-rates, during the last 
five half-years, have increased no 
less than forty per cent. In other 
parishes less able to afford it 
the increase has been still greater. 
And so far from there being any 
prospect at present of a diminution 
in the metropolitan rates, they will 
soon be considerably increased. It 
may then fairly be asked whether 
the question of the municipal and 
parochial rates is not one at pre- 
sent worthy of the grave consider- 
ation of the public? ‘True, those 
that are wealthy may with compa- 
rative indifference put up with an 
increase in their taxation ; but at 
the same time we must submit that 
they should consider a class of the 
population fully as worthy of sym- 
pathy as the pauper himself—the 


poor rate-payer. 


CHARITY. 


From God's eternal essence and high throne 

In heav’n descended—yea, when He alone, 
’Midst the dread silence of Eternity, 

Sent forth the mighty fiat, ‘ Let there be 

Light,’ and the sun of all the ages shone 

In its unsullied lustre—hast thou gone, 

In royal might a monarch, forth, to be 

Of the great trio greatest, Charity ! 

Fairest of God’s fair gifts, and all above ! 

When Faith and Hope shall cease, endureth Love. 
‘The world thy mission field, thy work divine— 

‘lo dry the tear, to raise the fallen thine : 

Were but each heart on earth thy hallowed fane, 
Then ‘ perfect peace’ from pole to pole would reign. 




















YOSHUA MARVEL. 


BY B. L, FARJEON, AUTHOR OF ‘GRIF.’ 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE ONLY DUTY THAT MINNIE CAN 
UNDERSTAND. 


Tue Merry Andrew is nearly ready 
for sea again, and Joshua, having 
been duly installed as third mate, 
is busily employed superintending 
cargo. If it were not in his nature 
to work cheerfully and hopefully, he 
could not help doing so at the pre- 
sent time, for love smiles upon him 
and worldly prosperity is before 
him. The Old Sailor is immensely 
delighted, and takes an active inte- 
rest in Joshua’s doings. When he 
was told ofthe engagement between 
Joshua and Ellen, he behaved like 
a boy; he smacked Joshua on the 
back and shook his hand again and 
again, and kissed Ellen a dozen 
times, the old rogue! as if he were 
the lucky man, and Joshua had no- 
thing to dowith it. He took a pri- 
vate opportunity of entering into a 
confidential conversation with the 
young lovers, and told them he had 
made over his barge and all his lit- 
tle property to Ellen and Joshua 
jointly, ‘for better or worse,’ he 
added, with a vague idea that those 
words were necessary in the cir- 
cumstances of the case. And he 
took many other private opportu- 
nities of instructing Joshua in the 
duties of mate and master, and also 
in navigation andastronomy. For 
the Old Sailor was a thorough 
good mariner, which might have 
been expected from a man whose fa- 
vourite assertion was, that there was 
no place on earth like the sea. He 
was more exacting than any Marine 





Board would have been, and his 
instructions and examinations were 
of a very severe and precise cha- 
racter. But he had a willing and 
an apt pupil in Joshua; and he de- 
lighted Ellen by whispering to her 
confidentially that Joshua would 
make as fine a mariner as could be 
found in the service. ‘He is not 
going to stop as third mate, my 
lass,’ he said, ‘ and he will be ready 
for promotion when itcomes. When 
the Merry Andrew sets sail, Josh 
will know as well as the master 
himself how to manage a ship un- 
der canvas,’ The examinations ge- 
nerally took place when only the 
Old Sailor, Joshua, and Ellen were 
together; and then Joshua pro- 
pounded, to the satisfaction of his 
teacher, such problems as, how he 
would send a top-gallant-yard down 
in a gale of wind; what he would 
do if he wanted to shiver his main 
topsail-yard when the leeches were 
taut and the main yard could not 
be touched ; how to turn in a dead 
eye ; what he would do if he wanted 
to tack on a lee shore, and the ship 
wouldn’t come round, and there 
was not room to wear; and so on, 
and so on. The Old Sailor was 
not satisfied with simple answers, 
but insisted upon the why and 
the wherefore ; so that what with 
working and studying and sweet- 
hearting, Joshua’s time was well 
takenup. Ellenherselfbecame quite 
learned in certain matters concern- 
ing Joshua’s profession, and made 
him laugh heartily by the wise air 
she assumed when she repeated the 
twelve signs ofthe zodiac, which she 
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had learnt by heart perfectly, from 
Aries to Pisces. Joshua, repeating 
after her, would purposely leave out 
Gemini or Aquarius, or another 
sign, and would instantly be taken 
to account. In this simple way 
many a happy hour was passed. 
The Old Sailor often went aboard 
the Merry Andrew, and by this 
means became intimate with Cap- 
tain Liddle. They soon learned to 
respect each other. The Old Sai- 
lor respected Captain Liddle be- 
cause he was a thorough sailor, and 
Captain Liddle admired the Old 
Sailor for the simplicity of his cha- 
racter. 

‘You are in luck’s way,’ said the 
Old Sailor to Joshua: ‘you are 
sailing under a good master—not 
a land saint and sea devil—but a 
good officer and a kind man ; and 
you have the dearestand the truest- 
hearted lass in the world to stand 
by you through life. Do your duty, 
Josh, to her and to your ship.’ 

‘I will do my duty to both, sir, 
you may depend,’ said Joshua, his 
heart filled with hope and pride. 

The Old Sailor took out his 
pocket-handkerchief, and thought- 
fully dabbed his face. ‘I don’t 
doubt that you will, my lad,’ he 
said, ‘and to Dan as well.’ Now 
the Old Sailor uttered these last 
words with a significance that 
seemed intended to convey a deep 
meaning. His action was appropri- 
ately mysterious. He looked round 


cautiously, after the best manner of 


stage robbers, and hooked Joshua 
nearer to him by a motion of his 
forefinger. ‘ Hark ye, my lad,’ he 
whispered, guiding the words to 
Joshua’s ear by placing his open 
palm on one side of his mouth ; 
‘Hark ye. Do you suspect any- 
thing ?’ 

Joshua opened his eyes very wide 
at this; he had not the slightest 
consciousness of the Old Sailor’s 
meaning. 

‘You don’t ? continued the Old 
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Sailor in the same mysterious man- 
ner. ‘So much the better. I didn’t 
suppose you did. Now, supposing 
—mind, I only say supposing, my 
lad—supposing you were asked to 
do a very out-of-the-way thing for 
Dan’s sake, but a thing notwith- 
standing that you would be very 
glad to do’—this with a chuckle 
expressive of intense enjoyment— 
‘would you do it ? 

‘Would I do it, sir’ exclaimed 
Joshua warmly. ‘I don’t think 
you or any one could ask me to 
do a thing for Dan’s sake, that I 
shouldn’t be glad to do.’ 

‘Just my opinion,’ said the Old 
Sailor, still in the same charnel- 
house whisper ; ‘and if Dan’s hap- 
piness depended upon your doing 
this out-of-the-way thing—’ 

‘Why, then, sir, more eagerly 
and willingly than ever.’ 

‘That's plain sailing; it might 
come to pass, or it mightn’t,’ said 
the Old Sailor, returning his hand- 
kerchief to its abiding place in the 
bosom of his shirt, to denote that 
the conversation was at an end. 

But this did not satisfy Joshua. 
‘What might come to pass, sir?’ 
he asked. 

The Old Sailor winked craftily 
at Joshua, and said, ‘ No, no, Josh; 
I’m too old a salt to be caught. 
All I’ve got to say is, that it might 
come to pass or it mightn’t.’ 

And try as he would, that was 
all the satisfaction Joshua could 
obtain from the Old Sailor. 

In the mean time Basil Kindred’s 
condition had become so serious, 
that he was unable to leave his 
room, and he was unreasonably 
obstinate in his refusal to see a 
doctor. He knew well. enough what 
was the matter with him, he said, 
and doctors could not relieve him. 
But one day, urged by Dan, Min- 
nie brought a doctor to his bedside 
without consulting him. 

‘ Your daughter broughtme,’ said 
the doctor, seeing that Basil was dis- 
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pleased, and wisely judging that 
mention of his daughter would calm 
him. 

Basil called Minnie to him and 
kissed her. ‘Go out of the room, 
child,’ he said ; ‘what passes be- 
tween me and the doctor must be 
private.’ 

Minnie obeyed, and went down- 
stairs to sit with Dan, and the doc- 
tor remained with his patient for 
half-an-hour. As the doctor came 
down, Minnie opened the door of 
Dan’s room, and the doctor en- 
tered. 

‘Well, sir ? asked Dan. 

‘Your father is suffering from 
rheumatism and low fever,’ said the 
doctor, addressing Minnie, ‘and 
will be well again soon, I hope, if 
he has careful nursing. I have left 
a prescription in his room; run and 
get it.’ 

Minnie went upstairs, and the 
doctor said to Dan, ‘ You are very 
anxious about Mr. Kindred.’ 

‘Yes, sir, very anxious, both for 
his sake and for Minnie’s.’ 

‘Minnie—ah, yes, his daughter. 
Well, I may tell you in confidence 
what I must not tellher. He is suf- 
fering from something more than 
rheumatic fever. He has a disease 
which may prove fatal at any mo- 
ment. Astrong mental shock would 
very likely be fatal to him. His 
mind is far from tranquil at the 
present time, and it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that he should have quiet 
and repose. Good-morning.’ 

Grieved as Dan was to hear this, 
it relieved him, for it enabled him 
to account for the sudden change in 
Basil Kindred’s manner which had 
so perplexed him. It also served 
to account for a change he had ob- 
served in Minnie. It was not that 
she was less friendly towards him ; 
on the contrary, she had on many 
occasions been more tender to him 
than she had ever been before. But 
the frank cordiality of her manner 
was gone ; she was more reserved, 
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and an engrossed expression, evi- 
dently born of painful thought, had 
settled upon her face. Dan had 
watched it with the sensitive eyes of 
love, wondering what had brought 
it into her face. Now he knew the 
cause: her father’s illness brought 
gloomy forebodings to her heart 
and made heranxious. ‘ Does she 
ever think of me? thought Dan. 
‘Does she ever think that I love 
her, and am only waiting for the 
proper time to tell her that my life 
and all that it can do is devoted to 
her?” He would have spoken that 
very day, but a sentiment of true 
delicacy restrained him. The feel- 
ing that closed his lips upon the 
subject for the present could not 
have existed in any but a chival- 
rous nature. 

When Joshua came home in the 
evening, Dan told him what the 
doctor had said. Joshua was silent 
for a little while before he spoke. 
‘It is very singular,’ he then said, 
‘that what you have told me should 
make me easier in my mind. Both 
Minnie’s and Mr. Kindred’s man- 
ner lately have given me great pain, 
filling me with uneasiness, which 
[ have vainly struggled against. It 
is made clear to me now.’ 

‘ Why, that was also my feeling, 
Jo,’ exclaimed Dan almost gaily. 
‘Another proof of the sympathy 
between us.’ 

‘I shall go and see Mr. Kindred,’ 
said Joshua; ‘I am ashamed of my- 
self to have allowed such small feel- 
ings to exist. I ought to have made 
more allowance for his sufferings.’ 
His hand was resting upon Dan’s 
shoulder. He inclined himself so 
that he could see the face of his 
friend. ‘And Minnie?’ he asked 
in that attitude. ‘ How is it with 
you and her ?” 

‘I am more hopeful than ever, 
Jo,’ replied Dan cheerfully ; ‘ but 
it would not be right for me to 
speak to her in her trouble.’ 

‘That is like you, Dan,’ said 
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Joshua approvingly. ‘Ever ten- 
der—ever considerate—ever just. 
No; you must not speak until Mr. 
Kindred is better. You must wait.’ 

Dan nodded assent, and Joshua 
went upstairs to Basil Kindred’s 
room. He paused at the door and 
listened. No sound came from 
within, and he received no answer 
to his knock. He opened the door 
softly. The room was in darkness. 

‘Are you awake, Mr. Kindred ?” 
asked Joshua, walking gently to- 
wards the bed. 

‘Who is there ?’ was asked in re- 
ply, in the abstracted voice of one 
just aroused from sleep. 

‘It is I—Joshua. Shall I get a 
light ?” 

‘No; with a sudden fierceness. 
‘What brings you here ?” 

The want of friendliness in Basil 
Kindred’s voice was very painful to 
Joshua, and it was only by a great 
effort that he was enabled to main- 
tain his composure. That he was 
not quite successful was evidenced 
by a certain hesitancy in his speech. 
‘I have been sorry, sir, for your ill- 
ness,’ he said, not knowing exactly 
what to say ; ‘I hoped you would 
have recovered before this.’ 

‘I have no doubt that you are 
overflowing with good wishes to- 
wards me and mine,’ said Basil 
Kindred bitterly, ‘and I am there- 
fore properly grateful for your sym- 
pathy.’ 

‘What is the meaning of this, 
sir?’ asked Joshua very gently. 

* Of what ?” 

‘Of your changed manner to- 
wards me, sir. And not to me only, 
sir, but toall ofus. Have we done 
anything wrong—have / done any- 
thing wrong? If Ihave, it has been 
done unconsciously, and it is but 
just that you should not leave me 
in ignorance of my fault. I came 
up to you now, sir, to ask that we 
should be to each other as we once 
were—as we were before I went to 
sea—as we were on the first day of 
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our meeting, when you said, “God 
bless you, Joshua Marvel.” I have 
never forgotten that, sir. I donot 
speak to you for myself alone; I 
speak for all of us, who hold you, I 
am sure, in the tenderest respect 
and regard.’ Joshua spoke feel- 
ingly, and his words had the effect 
of softening Mr. Kindred’s manner. 

‘ You are right,’ he said softly and 
very slowly; ‘it is not just. Sit 
down here by my side.’ Joshua sat 
where he was bidden, and waited 
for Mr. Kindred toresume. ‘ Dis- 
temper of the mind accompanies 
distemper of the body,’ continued 
the sick man, ‘and you must lay 
some part of my unfriendliness to 
that cause. Iam sick in body, and 
therefore peevish, and therefore, 
perhaps, unjust. Sick men have 
sick fancies. They magnify straws, 
even as, lying here in the dark, I 
can, by the power of my will, mag- 
nify the shadows that rest within 
this room, and make them “ palpa- 
ble to feeling asto sight.” Joshua 
Marvel, I owe you much; you saved 
me and my darling daughter from 
starvation. I am glad that you are 
here now, and that you met my 
fretfulness with patience ; for there 
is that within my mind, not newly 
born, but newly risen, that I would 
gladly not forget again. All the 
happiness of the last few years I 
owe to you, for it was for your sake 
we were welcomed here.’ 

‘The pleasure your society has 
given to all those dearest to my 
heart, sir, is recompense a thousand 
fold.’ 

‘Those dearest to your heart! 
repeated Basil Kindred musingly. 
‘Who are they ? 

‘You ought to know, sir,’ replied 
Joshua, surprised at the question. 

‘It is but a whim—a sick man’s 
whim—but tell me: of all those 
dearest to your heart, whom would 
you place first? Do not hesitate 
to answerme. Weare in the dark, 
and I cannot see your face.’ 
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‘In the dark or in the light, be- 
fore all the world, if it were neces- 
sary, I could name but one, whom 
you know well.’ 

‘Still, to satisfy me, name her.’ 

‘Ellen, sir. You know that she 
is to be my wife.’ 

‘I have heard so. Take my hand. 
I wish you the happiness that faith- 
ful love deserves. No worldly hap- 
piness can be greater. It makes a 
heaven of earth, in whatever sphere 
of life it comes. And if, as it was 
with me, the partner of your faith- 
ful love is called away before you, 
the remembrance of her goodness 
and purity will dwell for ever in 
your heart, like a divine star.’ His 
voice had grown so solemn, that 
Joshua could only press his hand 
in reply. Presently Basil Kindred 
spoke again. ‘ Your past life should 
be a guarantee for the future. You 
have been faithful in your friend- 
ship ; you should be faithful in your 
love.’ 

‘You do not doubt it, sir?’ 

‘I cannot doubt it; your conduct 
gives doubt the lie. ‘The shadows 
seem to be clearing away. I have 
much to say yet, if you will sit with 
me a little while.’ 

‘I am glad to do so, and happy 
to hear you speaking to me again 
in your old kind manner.’ 

‘It is so hardto reconcile,’ mused 
Basil, speaking as much to himself 
as to Joshua. ‘From whom can 
the accusation have come? And 
the motive—what can be the mo- 
tive? Joshua, answer me—have 
you an enemy ?” 

‘No, sir, not one that I know 
of.’ 

‘Reflect a little. Can you bring 
to mind any circumstance that oc- 
curred during the years that you 
have been away to induce you to 
suppose that some one is conspir- 
ing to do you injury?” 

‘I am more than surprised at 
your question, sir; I am grieved 
that you should ask it, and appa- 
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rently with reason. ‘To my know- 
ledge I have not a bad friend in the 
world,’ 

‘Your surprise is natural,’ said 
Basil ; ‘ but though you may think 
my remarks strange, do not think 
they are prompted by unkindness. 
I have reasons, good reasons, for 
what I say. I hold this conversa- 
tion sacred, Joshua. As it may be 
the last we shall ever have, let what 
is said between us be said in per- 
fect confidence.’ 

‘Agreed as to that, sir,’ said 
Joshua; ‘but you must not say 
that this is the last conversation 
we shall ever have.’ 

‘When do you go to sea again ?” 
asked Basil Kindred, takingno heed 
of Joshua’s remonstrance. 

‘In less than a fortnight. We 
set sail first for Sydney, New South 
Wales, then for China, then for 
home. A short trip. We shall 
not be away long this time.’ 

‘Before you return, I shall have 
gone on a longer voyage than you 
are about to take. Nay, do not 
interrupt me. I have received warn- 
ings — bodily, not spiritual, and 
therefore not open to doubt. Itis 
impossible that I can live much 
longer. My heart is diseased, and 
there is no cure for me. In the 
course of nature, I must soon die. 
I would not tell you if you were 
not pledged to secrecy. And with 
this conviction strong within me, I 
am tortured by an anxiety that racks 
me with a mightier pain than that 
which even as I speak pierces me 
to the marrow.’ 

Joshua was profoundly shocked 
at the disclosure; he had not 
thought it was so bad asthat. In- 
stinctively he knew what the anx- 
iety was by which Basil was tortured, 
and Basil answered his thought. 

‘You guess what my anxiety 
springs from. What will become 
of Minnie when I am gone?’ 

If he had seen! If in that dark- 
ened room a vision had appeared 
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to answer him, could he have be- 
lieved that it would come to pass ? 
But silence was his only answer for 
a time ; for Joshua was revolving 
in his mind whether it would be 
wise and merciful—whether he had 
any right to speak to Basil Kindred 
about Dan’s love for Minnie. ‘The 
conversation between them was 
sacred and confidential, and the 
sick man’s tone when he spoke of 
the bodily warnings he had received 
was so impressive, that it carried 
conviction with it. It would be 
like speaking to a dying man, and 
it would be serving his friend. 

‘ That is my great anxiety,’ con- 

tinued Basil ; ‘were my mind re- 
lieved upon that point, I should fear 
nothing, for death is my smallest 
terror. I suffer deserved misery 
when I say that even I, her father, 
do not know her nature thoroughly, 
and that I fear to think to what ex- 
tent her impulse might carry her. 
3ut I know that she needs guid- 
ance, and that she cannot control 
herself. I have taught her ill, or 
rather have not taught her at all. 
I have been remiss in my father- 
ly duty — not intentionally, God 
knows! But I see it now—I see 
it now.’ Even in the dark he turned 
his face from Joshua, the more 
completely to hide his tribulation. 
‘There is but one duty she can un- 
derstand—the duty of love. She 
knows nohigher. She comprehends 
that because it is instinctive. She 
has her mother’s devoted nature, 
and would sacrifice herself for 
the only duty she can comprehend, 
as her mother sacrificed herself 
for me. But she could not be 
made to understand that under 
certain circumstances love may be 
sinful.’ 

Joshua, following his train of 
thought, heard Basil’s words, but 
scarcely understood their sense. 
Still he said, 

‘She loves you, sir.’ 

‘Yes, she loves me as a father, 
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and by that love I have uncon- 
sciously controlled her. But that 
power has gone from me. Our 
minds are strangers; they used not 
to be so. Once she hid nothing 
from me ; now as I watch her I see 
in her eyes the attempt to hide her 
thoughts, and I cannot express to 
you my agony in knowing that her 
heart and mind are not open to me, 
as they have ever hitherto been. 
If I knew—if I only knew—I 
should be satisfied, for then I might 
protect her. Sometimes I think 
that another kind of love has come 
to her, and has shadowed the love 
she bore forme. But for whom? 
Do you know?’ 

Heasked the question in asingu- 
lar tone of fierceness and entreaty; 
but Joshua was thinking of Dan, 
and did not reply. Have I the 
right to speak ? he thought; and an 
affirmative answer did not come 
clearly to his mind. 

‘You are silent,’ continued Basil 
in a quieter tone. ‘Are you con- 
cealing anything from me?’ 

‘What should I conceal from 
you, sir?’ asked Joshua in reply, 
after a pause. 

Basil Kindred sighed, as_ the 
words so hesitatingly spoken came 
from Joshua’s lips. 

‘Young men are often thought- 
less in their actions,’ he said mildly, 
as if wishful to rob the remark of 
direct significance ; ‘they do not 
know the depth and earnestness of 
some womanly natures. Listen, I 
will tell you my story ; it may bea 
lesson and a warning to you.’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 

LOVE'S SACRIFICE. 
WHEN I was a young man, I was an 
enthusiast. My mother had died 
when Iwasa child. My father was a 
clergyman, and wished to educate 
me for the Church. But my heart 


was not in my studies, and I did 
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not satisfy his expectations. He, 
complaining to my tutorsthat I was 
not so far advanced as he expected 
me to be, learned the cause. I was 
too fond of poetry and plays, my 
tutors told him; sterner studies 
were distasteful to me, and they 
met with nothing but disappoint- 
ment from so unwilling a pupil. I 
was also difficult to control; would 
indeed submit to no control. On 
several occasions when a company 
of players came to the place in 
which I was being educated, I had 
stolen away to the theatre, remain- 
ing there until nearly midnight. 
My tutors spoke the truth. From 
the first night that I stepped inside 
the walls of a theatre and saw a 
tragedy, my fate was fixed. I was 
fascinated, entranced. I had never 
conceived anything so grand, so 
noble, so heroic. Mine was a pure 
passion; glitter possibly had its 
effect upon my mind, but no base 
ingredient was mixed with my de- 
termination to become an actor. 
What nobler calling could there be 
than that which clothed the noblest 
of all the arts with living fire, which 
made dead heroes speak and move 
and live again ? My father received 
the report with displeasure and con- 
sternation. He looked upon a the- 
atre as the abode of all the vices. 
He spoke to me and expostulated 
with me, and I argued with him 
until langered him. Then he took 
me from school, and kept me at 
home, so that he might wean me 
from my wicked notions. Ihad 
not been home a month before a 
company of players paid our town 
a visit. I was a-glow with excite- 
ment. My father warned me not 
to go; I told him frankly that I 
would. He locked mein my bed- 
room ; and I made a rope of the 
sheets, and let myself out of the 
window. I came home late, and 
my father opened the door for me. 
He was so strict a disciplinarian, 
that my disobedience was a crime 
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in his eyes. He told meso sternly, 
and told me also that unless I com- 
plied with the rules of his house, 
and with his commands as a father, 
I must find a home elsewhere. He 
had other children, another son and 
two daughters, and he declared that 
I should not contaminate them by 
my example. When I ventured to 
expostulate with him, he stopped 
me peremptorily. ‘There was no 
sign of tenderness in his manner. 
He was harsh and hard. He forgot 
that I inherited some share of his 
own determination, and that I was 
as likely to be immovable in my 
ideas as he was in his. I felt that 
I could have answered him by argu- 
ments as forcible as his, and, with 
the not uncommon egoism ofyouth, 
I believed that I could have con- 
vinced him. But he would not 
listen to me, and I was compelled 
to sit silent and inwardly rebellious 
while he laid down the hard rules 
by which my life was to be guided. 
The glittering splendour of the play 
Ihad witnessed that night was vivid 
to my mind while his cold words 
fell upon my ears. The tragedian 
upon whose musical impassioned 
utterances I had hung entranced, 
was one of the greatest that ever 
trod the stage; the play I had 
seen was one of the grandest of 
England’s grandest poet. What! 
was it a crime to come within 
the influence of such a teacher? 
I could not believe it; I would 
not believe it. My father said my 
inclinations were sinful, impious, 
misbegotten, and preached to me 
sternly, uncompromisingly, until 
my heart—beating with indigna- 
tion at his injustice—was as hard 
to him as his was to me. Then he 
left the room with a cold good- 
night, and I went to bed. But 
before I went to sleep, I took from 
my box the volume of Shakespeare 


containing the play that I had 
seen, and as I read the noble 
verse, the men and women who 
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took part therein came and in- 
spired me with the nobility of their 
speech. 

On the ensuing Sabbath my father 
preached against play-houses and 
players. It is not necessary for me 
here to dilate upon his arguments ; 
they were the common arguments 
generally used against actors and 
their abominations. Players were 
creatures of the devil, working in his 
service for the damnation of souls. 
There was no heaven for them ; 
by their lives they earned damna- 
tion, and they received their wages 
in another life. It was a strong 
sermon—‘a beautiful sermon,’ as 
I heard many men and women say 
to each other as they walked from 
the place of worship ; but it filled 
me with indignation. It was a 
challenge thrown out to me, and I 
accepted it. Ido not attempt to 
justify what I did; but it seemed 
to me as if I should be false to 
myself if I did not do it. On the 
following evening the players were 
playing in the town; I went to the 
theatre early, and secured a seat 
in the most conspicuous position, 
and sitting there the whole night 
through, I applauded with more 
than my usual enthusiasm, and 
even—perhaps I should be asham- 
ed to say it—with purposed de- 
monstrativeness. It was like giving 
the lie to my father’s teaching ; but 
[I did not think of it then in that 
light. I was bound in honour to 
a certain course of action, and I 
pursued it. When the play was 
over, I walked about the town for 
an hour, filled with fervent pas- 
sionate admiration for what I had 
witnessed. It was past midnight 
when I knocked at my father’s 
door. Noanswer came. I knocked 
again and again. Still no answer. 
I was standing in perplexity as to 
what I should do, when a piece of 
paper fluttered on to the pavement 
from a window above. I picked 
it up, and saw that it was addressed 
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to me. It was in my father’s hand- 
writing, and it told me in a few 
simple words that, as I had chosen 
to commit so sinful an outrage 
upon his cloth, and upon his ser- 
mon of the previous day, he dis- 
owned me as a son and cast me 
off. A postscript was added, to the 
effect that, upon my calling at or 
sending to a certain place every 
week, I could receive a small sum 
of money sufficient to keep me from 
want, but that if I adopted the 
stage as a calling, the money would 
be withheld. In the event of my 
adopting the stage, my father asked 
me as a favour to change my name. 
I need not tell you that I never re- 
ceived a farthing of the money ; I 
would have died rather than have 
taken it. I started that night from 
my native town, and I have never 
seen one of my family since. 

I need not dwell upon the de- 
tails of the next few years. The 
recollection is too painful to me. 
When I walked away from my fa- 
ther’s house, I solemnly resolved 
never to set foot in it again; I re- 
nounced all claims of kindred, and 
said to myself proudly and confi- 
dently, ‘I am alone in the world, 
without friends, without family. I 
am free to adopt what course of 
life I think best. I will show my 
father, by my career, that I am 
right, and he is wrong.’ I changed 
my name to the name by which 
you know me. Speaking to you 
as I am speaking now, with the 
solemn darkness around us, with 
something like a sense of death 
upon me, I cannot hide from you 
anything that comes to my recol- 
lection. The simple reason for my 
changing my name was, that it laid 
my father under an obligation to 
me. The motive was unworthy ; 
but it is hard to reconcile the lofty 
aspirations and the despicable sen- 
timent that in the same moment 
may animate a single mind. Well, 
I marched into the world friendless 
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and unknown, filled with an arro- 
gant courage, almost with defiance. 
I had a watch and a little money ; 
I sold my watch to increase my 
wealth, and just as I had spent my 
last shilling, I gained admission to 
a company of players, and com- 
menced life as an actor. I had 
seen these actors on the stage, and 
had been inspired by them; but 
my amazement was great when 
their private lives were open to 
me. ‘The men and women who 
had inspired me were poor strug- 
gling creatures, living almost beg- 
ging lives, and suffering incredible 
hardships. The salaries they were 
supposed to receive were barely 
sufficient to pay for food and lodg- 
ing, but the money that was taken 
at the doors of the theatre was 
often of such trifling amount, that 
at the end of the week the players 
were compelled to be content with 
half, ay with a fourth the sum due to 
them. They all shared alike; there 
was none among them who took 
the lion’s share while the others 
starved. The leading tragedian re- 
ceived a guinea a week, and was 
thankful when he got it. I have 
seen him play Macbeth, knowing 
that he had not tasted food since 
breakfast, and that a scanty one; 
and have seen him come off the 
stage at the end of the play and 
faint, not from enthusiasm and ex- 
citement, but from sheer hunger. 
From this you can form some idea 
of my sufferings; but I never wa- 
vered. I was indomitable in my 
resolve. Disenchanted as I was to 
some extent, I saw fame and glory 
before me, and I followed the 
beckoning shadows that lured me 
on. And then I saw so much to 
admire in the lives of my poor 
companions—so much self-sacri- 
fice, so much devotion, so much 
virtue—that I was proud to suffer 
with them. ‘Children of the devil,’ 
I had heard my father call them. 
A strong resentment against him 
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possessed me when I became a 
witness of their privations patiently 
borne, of their self-sacrifices cheer- 
fully made. All this while—though 
I endured hunger and every species 
of worldly misery; though I had to 
walk, many and many a time, forty, 
fifty, and sixty miles, through wet 
and mud, in boots and shoes that 
scarcely held together; though I 
often slept in the open air, by 
the side of hay-stacks and under 
hedges—all this while I was ad- 
vancing in my profession, and en- 
thusiastically believed that the day 
would come when I should become 
famous and prosperous. So I grew 
to be a man, more firmly hoping, 
more firmly believing. I was what 
is called leading man; I was at 
the head of my profession, and 
was only waiting for the tide—be- 
ing prepared for it—that was to 
lead me to fame and fortune. But 
young as I was, the life I had led 
had already destroyed my consti- 
tution. Rheumatism had planted 
itself firmly in my bones, and want 
of nourishing food had so weak- 
ened me, that I felt like an old 
man. It was only the fire of en- 
thusiasm that sustained me. I 
believed myself to be what I re- 
presented at night ; I lost all con- 
sciousness of my poor self while I 
was acting ; and would often come 
from the theatre with the dream 
strong upon me, and in my sleep 
weave fancies sufficiently bright 
and beautiful to recompense me for 
the material hardships of my work- 
ing life. 

I was at the height of my powers, 
when it was both my happiness and 
my misery to come to a town where 
we had arranged to stop for a fort- 
night, and where I gained such 
honours in the shape of applause 
as had never before fallen to my 
lot. It was a prosperous town, and 
our two weeks’ stay was so remu- 
nerative, that we thought it advis- 
able to lengthen our visit. We 
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stayed for six weeks—for six happy 
weeks. The place rang with my 
praises. I was a wonder, a genius; 
such acting had never been seen. 
Throughout the whole of my ca- 
reer, I had preserved my self-re- 
spect; what I suffered, I suffered 
in silence. I complained to no 
one, and I never forgot my deter- 
mination to prove, what perhaps 
my father might one day be forced 
to own, that an actor may be as 
good aman asaclergyman. Being 
therefore, in my habits of life, some- 
what above my companions, and 
having been so successful in the 
town, I was courted by some of 
the townspeople, and received in- 
vitations to their houses. I was 
what is termed, I believe, a social 
success; and I was proud of it. 
Here was I, an actor, moving in as 
good society as was my father, a 
clergyman. Who was right now, 
he or 1? During the second week 
of our stay, I was invited to an 
evening party; and as my part in 
the performance for that night 
would be finished by nine o’clock, 
I was enabled to accept the invi- 
tation. Fatal night—happy night! 
That night was the real commence- 
ment of my life; it shaped my ca- 
reer in this world, and it makes me 
look forward with joy unspeakable 
to the world beyond, where I shall 
rejoin the mother of my darling 
child. Her parents and family 
were well born, and occupied a 
high position in the town. They 
were looked upon as leaders of 
fashion; and I learnt that night 
that they were among the principal 
patrons of the theatre, and that her 
father had passed the highest en- 
comiums upon me. ‘They were 
not present at the party, and their 
daughter was accompanied by her 
aunt, an eccentric wealthy lady, with 
whom she resided during the greater 
part of the year. I had the good- 
fortune to find favour in the eyes 


of this lady, who had a passion for 
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celebrities, and she invited me to 
her house. ‘The invitation arose 
in this way: she had been to the 
theatre on the previous evening, 
and a gentleman in her company 
had taken exception to one of my 
readings. She mentioned it to me, 
telling me that she had insisted 
that I was right, and at the same 
time confessed to me that she had 
not the slightest idea upon the sub- 
ject, and had been prompted to 
side with me only for the reason - 
that the gentleman was the most 
insufferably-conceited person on 
the face of the earth. 

‘He is not satisfied unless he is 
master in everything,’ said the old 
lady with wonderful warmth; ‘he 
is dictatorial, self-willed, ungener- 
ous, and supercilious—so much so, 
that he will scarcely condescend 
to argue a point upon which he 
has expressed an opinion. No- 
thing would please me more than 
to be able to bring evidence against 
him respecting your reading.’ 

It so happened that my reading 
was the correct one, and that the 
emendation made by the gentle- 
man was unsupported by authority. 
I told her so, and 
lighted. 

‘ But it will be of no use my tell 
ing him what you say,’ she said ; 
‘and it would not be proper to 
bring you together for the purpose 
of quarrelling about it.’ 

Then I suggested a way. I 
would consult two or three old edi- 
tions of Shakespeare we had in the 
company, and have fair copies of 
the passage made from them, with 
any notes or annotations that might 
be attached to it. Chere wa 
occasion, I said, to let : 
tleman know that I supplied 
evidence ; it wouid be sufficient fo 
him to see the quotations and th 
authorities, and he would be able 
to test their correctness for him- 

She thanked me \ 


[ frankly owned to her tl 


she was’ de- 
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almost as much interested in the 
matter as she was herself. 

‘ Ah, you are a student,’ she said, 
tapping me with her fan, ‘and are 
not actuated by such small motives 
as I am.’ 

I told her that it had been my 
nature, ever since I remembered 
myself, to be in earnest in what I 
did. Success could not be attained 
without earnestness, I said; and 
such a spirit was not thrown away 
even when exhibited in the small- 
est matters. The old lady was 
pleased with my conversation, and 
asked me to bring the written quo- 
tations to her house the following 
day. She then introduced me to 
her niece. 

Bear with me while I pause 
for a little while. When I com- 
menced, I intended to be more 
brief, but I have been carried away 
by a tide of memories. These 
things that I have spoken of have 


dwelt in my mind, but mention of 


them has not passed my tongue ; 
not even my daughter has ever 
heard from me the story of my life. 
All the old memories that are dear- 
est to me are stirred into life by 
my speech; and in the midst of 
the darkness in this room, where 
nothing human exists but ourselves, 
I see my wife as I saw her that 
night for the first time—as I shall 
see her soon in a better land. 
Good and evil, consciously 
wrought, are not of this world 
alone ; mind you that, Joshua Mar 
vel. They bear their fruit here- 
after. In what way or in what 
shape we do not know— but they 
bear their fruit. I never loved but 
one woman in my life, and never 
was false to her, even in thought. 
I never harboured an unworthy 
sentiment towards her. I loved 
her truly, purely, solely, as she 
loved me. If I had done her 
wrong, and, loving her, had played 
false with another by a single act, 
by a single word of encourage- 
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ment, even if it were weakly given 
in a moment of weakness, I could 
not look into this darkness as I do 
now without fear and shuddering. 


(What was it that passed into the 
room? The deep darkness that 
prevailed, no less than the intense 
interest with which Joshua followed 
the course of Basil’s story, pre- 
vented him from seeing. Yet it 
was no less certain that the door 
was gently opened, and that a per- 
son with noiseless footfall entered 
the room, and, wrapped in shade, 
stood silent in listening attitude.) 


She loved me, and sacrificed her- 
self for me. Loving me, she con- 
ceived it to be her duty to follow 
me; she forsook friends and fa- 
mily, and imperilled her good name 
for me; and in this solemn mo- 
ment, when all the dearest me- 
mories of my life give life to my 
words, life to my thoughts, I bless 
her for it! Her devotion, un- 
worldly as it was, was sanctified by 
love. There is no earthly sacrifice 
that love will not sanctify ! 


(A sound, half sigh, half sob, 
floated on the air, but so light that 
Joshua doubted if he had heard it. 
It reached Basil’s ears. Rising in 
bed, he clutched Joshua by the 
shoulder, and whispered in trem- 
bling tones, ‘Can spirits speak, 
and make themselves heard? Did 
you hear anything ? 

‘Something like a sigh, I thought,’ 
said Joshua ; ‘and yet it is not pos- 
sible.’ 

Rising, he walked to the door; 
but whoever it was that had en- 
tered so noiselessly, had so de- 
parted. 

‘There is no one here; it must 
have been fancy.’ 

Basil sank down in the bed, ex- 
hausted by emotion, and it was 
long before he resumed his story. 
During the silence, Joshua thought 
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of Ellen, and was happy. Such 
love as Basil Kindred had spoken 
of, Ellen had given to him. ‘ But 
she will not have to sacrifice her- 
self for me,’ he thought ; ‘ hers and 
mine will be a happier lot, I hope.’ 
Yet Basil’s life was grand and no- 
ble. ‘Like a great storm at sea,’ 
thought Joshua, ‘and two small 
boats, lashed together, contending 
against it vainly.’ His thoughts 
were interrupted by Basil’s voice.) 


I need not describe her. Min- 
nie is like her; but she was more 
beautiful even than Minnie. I 
went to the aunt’s house, and was 
a frequent visitor there. Alice and 
I loved each other from the first. 
How I won her pure heart, I do 
not know. I will not say I was 
unworthy of her; for I was ani- 
mated by a true ambition, and I 
was earnest and conscientious in 
all I did. I did not deceive her ; 
I told her exactly what I was, what 
I had suffered, and what I hoped 
to gain. She paid no heed to 
worldly matters; she loved me, 
and that was enough. She sym- 
pathised with me in my ambition, 
and said it was a noble one. Her 
words were like wine to me; they 
strengthened and encouraged me. 
During the last week of our con- 
templated stay in the town I was 
stricken down by rheumatic fever, 
and was confined to my bed for 
nearly two months. The other 
members of the dramatic company 
waited for me for a few days, hop- 
ing I would get well; but I grew 
worse, and they were too poor to 
remain idle; so they left without 
me, and I was alone in the place. 

I was delirious for a long time, 
and knew no one about me. How 
well I reixember the day when 
consciousness returned! I opened 
my eyes, wondering where I was, 
and what had occurred yesterday 
to cause me to feel so deliciously 
weak ; but I could not understand 
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it, and I lay contented and happy, 
as if newly born into a world of 
peace and blissful repose. But as 
I lay—it might have been for a 
few moments or a few hours—a 
soft murmur of voices fell on my 
ear. I did not turn immediately 
in the direction of the sound; I 
was content to lie and listen to the 
murmur, and had no desire to ana- 
lyse it—it so harmonised with my 
condition—there was such a sense 
of luxurious ease in it—it sounded 
like the soft lapping of the sea 
upon a shore of velvet sand! But 
with returning consciousness, my 
mind was gradually aroused into 
activity; and in the whispering 
of voices, a familiar note, sweeter 
and more musical than the rest, 
came to me. Lazily I tuned my 
head, and saw my darling Alice. 
Our eyes met, and it was like a 
flash of light. I understood in that 
instant that she had been my mi- 
nistering angel during my sickness. 
A look of pity and love was in her 
eyes as I turned to her, and she 
glided to my side and took my 
hand in hers. 

‘Alice darling ’ I whispered. My 
voice was tremulous as a blade 
of grass in the summer air. 

‘Dear Basil!’ she said in reply. 

No heavenly happiness can be 
greater than that which entered 
my grateful heart at that moment. 
All sense of sight and touch and 
hearing — all heart and soul and 
mind—were merged in the exqui- 
site belief that enwrapt me then— 
in the faith that constituted itself 
a part of me, inseparable, indis- 
soluble, that is mine through all 
time—that she and I were one for 
ever and ever! She sat with me 
until my landlady warned her that 
it was time to go. When she was 
gone, I learnt that not a day had 
passed since my sickness that she 
had not come to see me. 

‘Alone?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, alone,’ my landlady said, 
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adding that she had not spoken to 
any one of the young lady’s visits, 
as they might have been miscon- 
strued. 

The significant tone in which 
she said this caused me to reflect 
that Alice’s visits, if discovered, 
would expose her to the world’s 
censure, and I begged my landlady 
to preserve silence upon the sub- 
ject. 

I will not linger upon this part 
of my story. Alice’s visits were 
discovered ; and one day, when I 
was nearly well, and when I was 
sitting by the window waiting for 
her beloved presence, I received a 
visit from her aunt. 

I saw the unpleasant news in 
her face directly she entered the 
room. She commenced by saying 
she was glad to see I was nearly 
well, and that she trusted I would 
not take advantage of a young 
girl’s indiscretion. 

‘It was by the merest accident 
I discovered that my niece has been 
in the habit of coming to see you 
every day,’ said the old lady; ‘and 
she has been very rash and indis- 
creet ; you must see that, I’m sure.’ 

I did not see it, and I told her 
SO. 

‘Nonsense!’ exclaimed the old 
lady; ‘you are a man, and you 
know the ways of the world and 
its judgment. As aman of honour, 
you must not encourage my niece 
in her folly.’ 

‘Is it a folly to love?’ I asked. 

But the old lady would not listen 
to argument, and she demanded 
my promise that I would not see 
my darling again. 

Firmly I refused to give it, un- 
less Alice asked me to do so. We 
were pledged to each other, I said, 
and it was out of my power to break 
the engagement, unless Alice wished 
it broken. 

_ The old lady was terrified by my 

firmness ; and when she asked me 

what I meant to do, and I told her 
VOL. VIT. 
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that I meant to marry her niece, 
she exclaimed aghast, 

‘Marry her! and you an actor !’ 

‘Yes; and I an actor,’ I ans- 
wered proudly. 

She kept with me for more than 
an hour, begging and entreating ; 
but she could not move me. I was 
contending for what was dearer to 
me than life, and an old woman’s 
worldly arguments could not make 
me false to myself and to my love. 
She tempted me too—offered me 
money to leave the town. When 
she did that, I was silent ; I would 
speak to her no more upon the 
subject. When she had exhausted 
herself, and rose to go, I opened 
the door for her; and before she 
went out, I thanked her for her 
hospitality to me, and expressed 
my regret that I should have been 
the means of causing her pain. She 
made no reply; but I fancied I saw 
a pitying expression on her face as 
she passed out. 

I was overwhelmed by despair, 
and might have been guilty of I 
don’t know what extravagance, had 
not my darling foreseen my misery, 
and provided against it. Within 
an hour of the departure of Alice’s 
aunt, a note was given to me by 
my landlady. It was from my dar- 
ling herself. She knew her aunt's 
errand ; she knew that I was true 
to her ; and she told me not to lose 
heart, for she was mine, and mine 
only, and would be true to me till 
death. Truly, those words were 
like oil upon the troubled waters : 
my mind was instantly composed, 
and a deep peace and joy fell upon 
me. The last words of her little 
note were to the efiect that she 
would find means to write to me 
again soon; and she begged me 
not to go away until she saw me. 

So I waited, and grew strong ; 
and time passed, until there came 
an evening when we met—met ne- 
ver to part again. It was a solemn 
meeting: there was no hesitation 
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on one side, or entreaty on the 
other. We walked up and down 
in the rear of a woodside inn; and 
my landlady, whom I had asked to 
accompany me, stood a little dis- 
tance from us. My darling told 
me that her family were about to 
take her to the Continent, and that 
she saw no way of resisting. 

‘There is one,’ I said. And as 
I said this, I stood by the side of 
an old elm, and she stood with 
drooping head before me. ‘ There 
is one. We are pledged to each 
other till death. If I parted from 
you now in the belief that we 
should not meet again, I would 
pray to God to end my life here 
where I stand.’ 

‘Tell me what I shall do,’ she 
answered, ‘and I will do it.’ 

‘Follow me,’ I said. ‘Share my 
life, hard though it may be. Be 
mine, as I am yours. Let us walk 
together till death, and after it.’ 

She placed her hand in mine, 
and answered me in the words of 
Ruth, and I folded her to my 
breast, and kissed her. 

So, accompanied by my land- 
lady, we turned our backs to the 
town where we first met, and the 
next day we were married. 

Ah, how happy we were, and 
how our lives seemed spread be- 
fore us like a bright holiday, which 
was to be spent in a land where 
the air was always sweet—where 
the flowers were always blooming ! 
No thought of winter ; but it came, 
with its frost and snow, and racked 
me with a renewal of the old pains. 
I could have borne them cheer- 
fully, if they had not sometimes 
prevented me from working. We 
fell into poverty; and through all 
its bitterness she never complained, 
and never gave me one word of 
reproach. Nay, often and often, 
when she saw that my sufferings 
were increased by the thought that 
I had asked her to share my poor 
life, she comforted me and cheered 
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me with tender speech, that fell like 
balm upon my soul. I struggled 
on in my profession, gaining ap- 
plause always, but never seeming 
to mount a step nearer to the goal 
where fame and fortune stood beck- 
oning me. My wife had written to 
her family without my knowledge ; 
but not one of them replied except 
her good aunt, who sent her a small 
sum of money. When Minnie was 
born she wrote again, but the old 
lady was dead. Still, somehow we 
managed: our wants were small, 
and our happiness was perfect. We 
had to travel about a great deal ; 
and when we had not sufficient 
money to pay our coach-fares, we 
walked, and made the way light 
for each other by cheering words. 
Many scores of miles have I—the 
great tragedian, as they called me 
in the bills—carried our little Min- 
nie in my arms, lulling her to sleep, 
or pointing out to her the beauties 
of nature, as they peeped at us out 
of hedgerows, or as they sprang up 
in the gardens of great mansions, 
where they were not hidden by grim 
walls, as if their owners were jeal- 
ous lest the poor toilers on the road 
should enjoy their lovely forms and 
colours. Now and then we gota 
lift on a wagon, and the music of 
the bells on the horses’ necks often 
lulled Minnie to sleep. We seldom 
stayed in one place more than a 
fortnight ; but once we stopped in a 
town for nearly four months, play- 
ing three nights aweek. ‘That was 
a happy time. I used to come 
home from the theatre when my 
work was done, and Alice and I 
would sit in our humble lodgings 
until late in the night, talking of 
such matters as were nearest to our 
hearts ; painting the future in bright 
colours, and weaving fancies about 
our Minnie, who would sometimes 
be lying awake on her mother’s 
lap, and whose little fingers would 
clasp one of mine as the ivy clasps 
the oak. We made many friends 
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—false friends most of them, at- 
tracted by my wife’s beauty—friends 
whose speech was fair, but whose 
thoughts were treacherous. But 
rocks on which many a woman’s 
good name and happiness have 
been wrecked melted like snow 
before my wife’s purity. And still 
we struggled on, hoping against 
hope, and I was blind to the fact 
that the privations we suffered were 
gradually sapping my wife’s health. 
Then came the time which cast a 
shadow on me never to be removed 
except by death. It was in the 
autumn of the year. My wife had 
been ill, and I had to nurse her 
and carry her about, and study and 
work, while my heart was almost 
breaking ; for the doctors had told 
me she required wine and nourish- 
ing food, and I was earning barely 
sufficient to pay for the commonest 
necessaries. One night when I left 
the theatre, the rain was pouring 
down like a second deluge. I had 
been playing the principal parts in 
tragedy and comedy, and I came 
into the street hot and flushed with 
my exertions. It was the last night 
Tever played. The rain soaked me 
to the skin; but I took no heed 
of that, I was too anxious to reach 
home. I crept into our one room, 
and found my wife asleep. I sat 
by her side and looked at her pale 
face, and recalled the past. I saw 
her as she had been five years be- 
fore, a bright and beautiful girl ; 
and as she was now, pale and wan 
as a ghost. I heard her whisper, 
‘Until death, Basil—until death ! 
I threw myself on my knees by the 
bedside, and hid my face on the 
bed in utter prostration ; and while 
I knelt, my body turned cold as 
ice, then hot as fire, and a feeling 
like the feeling of death came upon 
me. ‘/s it death? I asked my- 
self; and I almost rejoiced at the 
thought that we might pass away 
together. When I raised my head, 
the room seemed to be thronged 


with visible fancies. The light and 
brilliancy of the theatre; the dark 
night with its downpour of rain ; 
Alice as she was when I first met 
her ; my father’s study, and he and 
I looking defiantly at each other: 
all these pictures, and many others, 
were before me, and for a moment 
seemed to be in harmony with each 
other. Unutterable confusion a- 
mong them followed; and then a 
darkness fell upon me. 

I remember no more. Weeks 
passed before the darkness cleared 
away. When I recovered my senses, 
I found my patient angel nursing 
me, although she was scarcely 
stronger than I was. But what 
will not a woman’s love accom- 
plish? We were not in the same 
town in which I had fallen sick. 
She had removed me to a village 
some twenty miles distant from my 
native place. I did not discover 
this until I was able to rise and 
move about. I was but a shadow 
of myself; all my strength had left 
me, and I was like a child. I was 
to discover something worse than 
that. I was to discover that my 
memory was gone, and that, al- 
though I could repeat snatches of 
parts I had played, I could not, 
study as hard as I would—and I 
tried diligently during my conva- 
lescence—get the complete parts 
into my head. My wife helped 
me—looked at the book while I 
stumbled on—prompted me, en- 
couraged me, bade me rest for a 
day and try again. All in vain. If 
I was rehearsing the scenes in 
Hamlet, speeches and lines uttered 
by Macbeth and Lear interpolated 
themselves, and I grew hopelessly 
confused. 

So, then, my occupation was 
gone ; my ambition was at an end. 
The knowledge would have been 
bitter enough to bear had I been 
by myself; but there were my wife 
and daughter, my darling Minnie, 
my patient suffering Alice, to pro- 
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vide for, and I in debt, without a 
penny in the world, and without 
any means of driving white-faced 
hunger from my dear ones. The de- 
Spairing conviction almost brought 
on a relapse, and it was only by 
the strongest effort of will that I 
kept my senses. But I could not 
get strong; rheumatism had fast- 
ened itself too firmly in my bones, 
and would not be driven away ; 
and I was afflicted with distressful 
shudderings and with feverish at- 
tacks, during which I knew no 
one about me. Winter was coming 
on fast. Every atom of clothing 
that could be spared had been sold 
by my wife; what she must have 
suffered, dear angel! can never be 
told. Was it my selfishness or 
blindness that prevented me from 
seeing death written in her face? 
I did not see it—I did not suspect 
it—until the dreadful time when 
her cold body lay before me. She 
suffered—yes ; she could not dis- 
guise that from me ; but the plea- 
sant smile and the cheerful look of 
content and hope with which she 
always answered my wistful gaze, 
blinded me to her condition, and 
to the extent of her sufferings. I 
did not ask her why she had brought 
me to the village—I guessed that 
it was because I had known it in 
my happier days, and because it 
might induce me to think of my 
father, and of the advisability of 
asking help from him. She did 
not say a word upon the subject. 
She knew the story of my boyish 
life, and was content that I should 
do as I thought best. But she was 
a mother as well as a wife, and she 
deemed it to be her duty to bring 
me where, if I so pleased, I might 
possibly obtain assistance. I thought 
over it, and, bitter as it was, I saw 
that my duty lay clear before me. 
I would sacrifice my pride and hum- 
ble myself to my father. And 
yet I hesitated — hesitated until 
one morning my wife came into 
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the room looking so strange that 
I passed my hand before my eyes 
wondering if I were awake. 

‘ Alice ! I cried. 

She came to my side with a 
cheerful look. Her beautiful hair, 
that had hung down to her waist, 
was gone. I took her upon my 
knee, and folded her in my arms, 
and sobbed like a little child. She 
soothed and comforted me. 

‘It will grow again,’ she said, 
knowing but too well that before 
that time came she would be be- 
neath the daisies. ‘The landlady 
wanted money, and everything was 
sold but that. See, I can pay her.’ 

‘All? I asked. 

‘No, not all,’ she said cheerfully ; 
‘but perhaps some good fortune 
will come to us.’ 

That morning I wrote to my fa- 
ther. I told him that I was mar- 
ried to a gentlewoman, noble, good, 
and pure, that we had a child, and 
that I was ill and in want. But no 
answer came. I wrote again, beg- 
ging him to reply and to assist us. 
Still no answer. And meanwhile 
my wife was fading before my eyes, 
and our landlady clamoured for 
what was due to her. O, if I could 
have sold my blood for money, I 
would have done it, when I heard 
her coarse tongue revile my wife ! 
I tottered into the passage. 

‘Woman "’ I cried, ‘ you shall be 
paid. I will go and get money.’ 

‘Where ? asked my wife in a 
faint voice. 

‘At my father’s,” I answered. 
‘Come, we will go and lay our 
sorrows at his feet.’ 

I took Minnie in my arms, and 
we started in the direction of my 
native town. It was not until we 
had walked four or five miles that 
we discovered how weak we were. 
We were penniless and hungry, 
and Minnie was crying for food. 
I went into a public-house, and 
begged for some. I was turned 
out without ceremony ; but a com- 
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mon woman, who was drinking 
with a tinker, ran after me — 
God bless her for it !—and put a 
biscuit into Minnie’s hand. We 
struggled on. A mile nearer. My 
wife grew white in the face, and 
her lips were black. And as I 
looked at her, there came by her 
side the image of what she was, 
ruddy, bright-eyed, rosy-lipped. I 
saw it, I tell you. The impalpable 
shape of the beautiful girl, radiant 
with health, walked with light step 
by the side of the careworn hag- 
gard-faced woman. I must have 
been crazed. She saw in my face 
the disturbed condition of my 
mind. 

‘Courage!’ she whispered, tak- 
ing my arm. 

I laughed, and looked around. 
Fortunately, no one was near us, 
or I should have robbed him— 
weak as I was, despair would have 
given me strength. I have asked 
myself since, if it would have been 
acrime, and have not found the ans- 
wer. But whether it would have 
been or not, I was happily saved 
from it. Ten miles were compassed 
when a storm came on—a dread- 
ful pitiless storm, in which the 
slanting wall of rain before us seem- 
ed to shut out hope. We toiled 
through it, fainting from weariness 
and hunger ; we toiled through it, 
until I fell prone to the earth. 
My wife knelt by me in the wet 
grass, and implored me to make 
another effort for her sake, for our 
child’s. I tried to rise, but could 
not. All that I could do was to 
drag myself to a clump of trees, 
where I lay exhausted. Every 
word that passed between us from 
that time is too deeply engraven 
on my mind ever to be forgotten. 

‘Wife,’ I said, ‘the struggle is 
Over. Kiss me and forgive me.’ 

In the midst of her agony, a 
sweet smile irradiated her face. 
I could not see it, but I knew it 
was there by her voice. 
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‘Forgive you, husband ”’ she ex- 
claimed, as she kissed me. ‘We 
have nothing to forgive each other. 
Pity and love are all that I feel 
now. Love for you and our dar- 
ling Minnie’—and she placed our 
little darling’s hand on my ach- 
ing eyes—‘and pity for your great 
sufferings.’ 

Not a word of herself! Her 
pure unselfish nature was triumph- 
ant overall. As surely as we have 
hands to feel and eyes to see, such 
love as hers is heaven-born, and 
dies not with the flesh ! 

‘Rest here,’ she said, placing 
our child in my arms. ‘I will 
go and seek help. Keep up your 
heart while I am gone.’ 

I had no power to stop her, 
and she left me and was lost in the 
gloom. Hours must have passed, 
though it was night when I awoke. 
I had fallen into sleep, and in my 
dreams all the circumstances of my 
life played their miserable parts; 
from the dawn of myambition down 
to the words of my wife, ‘I will go 
and seek help. Keep up your heart 
while I am gone.’ When those 
words were uttered, I followed my 
wife, in my dream, as she stumbled 
on through the darkness. Suddenly 
I lost her; then a whisper of pain 
stole upon me, and I heard her 
murmur, ‘ Come to me, Basil ; Iam 
dying.’ <A strength born of fear 
enabled me to rise shuddering to 
my feet. ‘Alice! I cried. No 
voice answered me, but I still seem- 
ed to hear the echo of the words, 
‘Come to me, Basil; I am dying.’ 
With Minnie in my arms, I followed 
the sound. Some wonderful chance 
directed my steps aright. How far 
I walked, Ido notknow. The rain 
was still falling, but there was a 
glimmering light in the sky to guide 
me. ‘The trees, past which I crept 
painfully and wearily, were bare of 
leaves ; their naked branches were 
emblematical of the desolation of 
my heart. I crept onward until I 
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came toa spot where I saw a form 
lying on the ground. No need to 
tell me whose form it was that I saw 
before me. No sound came from 
the lips, no sign of life was observ- 
able in the limbs. The ghostly echo 
of the cry, ‘Come to me, Basil; 
[ am dying!’ died away upon the 
wind as I fell by the side of my 
darling, who had sacrificed her 
life for me. I raised her head 
on my lap, and looked into her 
white face. The eyelids quivered, 
opened ; a look of joy leaped into 
her eyes. 

‘O my darling, my darling! I 
wailed ; ‘ wait for me.’ 

I inclined my head to her lips, 
for they were moving. 

‘IT will wait foryou, Basil. There! 
and she looked up to heaven, while 
the cruel rain poured down upon 
her face. 

I placed Minnie’s lips to hers, 
and the child clasped her little 
arms round her mother’s neck. 

‘Live, Basil,’ she said slowly 
and painfully, ‘live for her. No, 
no! fearing that I was going from 
her ; ‘do not leave me yet 

Her fingers tightened on mine, 
and she closed her eyes. I leant 
over her to protect her from the 
rain. In that supreme moment 
of sacrifice a smile rested on her 
lips. 

‘Till death, and after it, Basil, 
my love ! she whispered. 

And with those words her soul 
passed away into the wintry night. 


‘You are crying,’ said Basil Kin- 
dred, after a long pause. ‘My story 
has touched your heart. I have 
told it to you for the purpose of 
opening your eyes to Minnie’s na- 
ture. She is like her mother, with- 
out her mother’s teaching. She is 
a wild flower ; the impulse of her 
mind is under the control of the 
impulse of her heart. She is obli- 
vious of all else, defiant of all else. 
Those of her friends who have the 


consciousness of a higher wisdom 
than she possesses—those of 
them who can recognise that the 
promptings of such a heart as hers 
may possibly lead her into danger- 
ous paths—must guide her gently, 
tenderly. If any betray her, he will 
have to answer for it at the Judg- 
ment Seat. Joshua, you said to me, 
when you entered this room, that 
you had not forgotten the blessing 
I gave you on the first day of our 
meeting. I repeat that blessing. 
In all your actions that deserve 
blessings and prosperity, I say, God 
bless and prosper you, Joshua Mar- 
vel! Now leave me.’ 


Joshua’s face was wet with tears, 
and his heart was throbbing with 
sympathy for Basil as he walked 
downstairs. In the passage he 
heard a footfall that he knew to be 
Minnie’s. It was too dark to see 
her face. 

‘Is that you, Minnie?” 

‘Yes, Joshua,’ she answered, in 
a low voice. ‘ You have been sit- 
ting with father.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘I have been wishing to speak to 
you,’ she said, ‘and I was afraid I 
might not get the opportunity, for 
father is very strange to me. When 
does your ship sail, Joshua ? 

‘In a very few days, Minnie,’ he 
replied. 

‘I should so much like to see it, 
if there was no harm in mycoming.’ 

‘What harm can there be, Min- 
nie?’ exclaimed Joshua. ‘Come 
to-morrow to the docks at twelve 
o'clock when the men are at their 
dinner. Bring Ellen or Susan with 
you, and ask for the Merry Andrew, 
and I will show you over it.’ 

‘Thank you, Joshua. Good- 
night.’ 

*Good-night, Minnie.’ 

As their hands met, Susan, carry- 
ing a light, came from the kitchen. 
Joshua did not wish Susan to see 
the tears on his face, and he turn- 
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ed hastily away as she approached. 
3ut she did not appear to notice 
either him or Minnie, as she passed 
to the upper part of the house ; and 
the next moment Minnie glided 
away, and Joshua entered the room 
where Dan and Ellen were sitting. 

When Minnie came to the docks 
the following day, and Joshua, look- 
ing over the bulwarks of the Merry 
Andrew, saw her standing in bewil- 
derment amidst the busy life and 
the confusion of bales and cases on 
the wharf, he was surprised to find 
that she was alone. He hastened 
to her side, and asked her why El- 
len or Susan had not come with 
her, and received for reply that she 
had thought they were both too 
busy, and had not liked to ask 
them. 

‘ But you don’t mind my coming 
by myself, Joshua, do you?’ she 
said, looking into his face. 

* No,’ he said, returning her gaze. 
Her eyes were sparkling with youth 
and health, and her cheeks had a 
bright colour in them from the brisk 
walk she had taken in the crisp air. 
‘But I would have preferred your 
not coming alone.’ 

*I will go back rather than of- 
fend you,’ she said. 

‘Offend me! he exclaimed. 
‘ You are a stupid to talk of offend- 
ing me. And as for going back, 
that would be sheer nonsense now 
you have taken the trouble to 
come.’ 

It was impossible to look at her 
without pleasure; she was as beau- 
tiful as the coming spring. A good 
many of the sailors turned to take 
another peep at her, and thought 
what a lucky fellow the third mate 
of the Merry Andrew was to have 
such a lass as that to come and see 
him. But he was in luck’s way right 
round, they said to each other as 
they walked along. Joshua, not 
wishing to submit Minnie to their 
prying looks—although, being hu- 
man, he was proud of them a little 
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bit, it must be confessed—took her 
hand to lead her up the gangway. 
It was not easy for Minnie to get 
aboard, and Joshua had almost to 
carry her. 

* How strong you are,’ she said, 
‘to be able to carry a big girl like 
me! And this is your ship. How 
grand it is ! 

Joshua smiled. He had thought 
so once, but he had learned that 
ship-life was not such a life of en- 
chantment as he had imagined it 
to be. But he loved it for all that. 

‘It is lumbered up at present, 
Minnie,’ he said; ‘but when we are 
at sea, and the decks are cleared, 
and the sails are set, and we are 
flying along before a fair wind, it 
is a little better than this, I can tell 
you. Ican smell the sweet spray 
now, as it comes dashing up.’ His 
nostrils dilated at the mere thought 
of the ocean, and involuntarily he 
passed his hand before his eyes, 
clearing away imaginary spray. 

‘ How beautiful it must be!’ ex- 
claimed Minnie. 

Joshua abated a little of his en- 
thusiasm. ‘It’s all very well in fine 
weather, when the wind and sea 
are kind; but you would be fright- 
ened at storms.’ 

‘Not if you were on the ship, 
Joshua,’ she said dreamingly, but 
in so soft and low a voice that he 
did not catch the words; yet he 
looked at her keenly ; but she did 
not notice his gaze, for she was 
wrapt in thought, and her eyes were 
turned from him. So still did she 
stand, that Joshua touched her 
sleeve to attract her attention. She 
started, as if he had aroused her 
from sleep, and said, ‘ What were 
you saying, Joshua? That I should 
be frightened at storms? No,storms 
wouldn’t frighten me. Joshua, pro- 
mise me one thing.’ 

‘ What one thing is that, Minnie?” 
he asked, almost gaily. ‘I know 
there is nothing you would ask that 
I would not promise willingly, and 
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I think there is very little you would 
ask that I would not gladly per- 
form.’ 

‘ Truly ? 

‘Truly. For what do I not owe 
you? Remember that you saved 
my life.’ 

She made a motion in resent- 
ment of that claim upon her. ‘It 
is a very little thing. Think it is my 
whim, or anything that is strange 
in me, that makes me ask you. It 
is only that you will never believe 
that I am wicked and ungrateful.’ 

‘I can never do that, Minnie, I 
am sure.’ 

‘ That is not an answer,’ she said, 
with some of her old wilfulness of 
manner. 

‘Well, then, Minnie, as I am 
certain that it is not in your nature 
to be wicked and ungrateful, I 
promise that I will never think you 
so.’ 

‘There ! she exclaimed, bright- 
ening up. ‘ Now I am good again, 
and you will forgive me for my 
petulance, won’t you ?” 

Some note of pleading in her 
voice brought to his mind the re- 
membrance of the interview he had 
had with her before he first went to 
sea. She had asked him then to 
forgive her for a fault she had com- 
mitted. At that time she was a girl, 
and he could lecture her; but now 
she was a woman, and he could not 
presume to do so. He contented 
himself with nodding in reply, and 
then, at her request, he showed his 
berth, and took her into the saloon. 

‘Captain Liddle has been very 
particular about the saloon,’ he said, 
‘for his wife is coming with us this 
voyage. Here are their cabins— 
one for the captain and his wife, 
and this little one adjoining for his 
wife’s maid. She is a fine lady, I 
am told.’ 

Minnie peeped into the cabins, 
and wondered how ladies could 
live in such a dark place. Joshua 
had to explain that the cabins were 
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dark because the ship was in dock, 
and that when they got out at sea 
there was light for anything. Then 
they ascended to the deck again, 
and Minnie thanked Joshua and 
prepared to go. Just at that mo- 
ment, Joshua saw—or fancied he 
saw—Susan standing on the wharf 
She was standing quite still, and 
her eyes were fixed on the poop of 
the Merry Andrew. 

‘Why, there’s Susan! he ex- 
claimed; and, leaving Minnie on 
deck, he hurried down the gang- 
way. But the woman was gone, 
and he could find no trace of her. 
He returned to Minnie in a state 
of perplexity. 

‘I thought I saw Susan on the 
wharf,’ he said. 

‘You must have been mistaken, 
Joshua,’ said Minnie; ‘she was 
hard at work at home when I left. 
If it had been Susan, she would 
not have gone away when you went 
towards her.’ 

‘I suppose I must have been 
mistaken,’ said Joshua; ‘but my 
eyes don’t often deceive me. Good- 
morning, Minnie; take care of your- 
self going home.’ 

He led her down the gangway, 
and Minnie made her way, like a 
gleam of sunshine, among the 
throng of rough working men, who 
stood aside to let her pass, and sent 
admiring looks after her. Joshua 
watched her with uneasy feelings 
until she was out of sight. ‘ Psha !’ 
he said ; ‘what harm can there have 
been in her coming?’ He thought 
over every word that had passed be- 
tween them in the interview just 
ended, then was vexed with himself 
for attaching importance to it. Yet 
he could not rid himself of uneasi- 
ness. Basil’s concluding words of 
yesterday recurred to him again and 
again: ‘ The impulse of her mind 
is under the impulse of her heart. 
She is oblivious ofall else, defiant 
of all else. Those of her friends 
who have the consciousness of a 
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higher wisdom than she possesses 
—those of them who can recognise 
that the promptings of such a heart 
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till late that his mind grew calmer. 
It was the thought of Dan that 
soothed him. 


‘Guide her gently, 
tenderly. Yes, as Dan will have 
the right todo soon. She can have 
no better teacher, no wiser coun- 
sellor than Dan!’ And, as he 
thought, the clouds were gathering 
about him, and he saw them not. 


as hers may possibly lead her into 
dangerous paths—must guide her 
gently, tenderly.’ Through all, all 
his work that afternoon, the words 
were present to him, as if they con- 
veyed a warning; and it was not 
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Come, rest thee by my side, Louise, 
And let thine heart incline 

To yield its gems of beauty, grace, 
And loveliness to mine. 

Come, rest thee by my side, Louise, 
And let thy bright eyes shine, 

Revealing depths of love so pure, 
Impassioned, and divine. 


I love thee for thy truthful heart, 
Whose changeless faith did prove 

Midst clouded years of hopes and fears 
Its deep abiding love ; 

Whose gentle thoughts alone reveal 
What’s wisely good and kind, 

Where mercy weeps o’er sorrow’s pain, 
To human frailty blind. 


I love thee for thy beauteous face, 
Illumed with smiles so bright ; 

I love thee for each graceful charm 
Which robes thy form in light ; 

I love thee for thy soul sublime, 
Glad rapture’s burning throne, 

Where love finds rest so calm, so blest, 
Midst glories all its own. 


Press nearer, nearer still, Louise, 
That fairest form of thine ; 

The home of wondrous loveliness, 
A pure and holy shrine : 

Where reigns thy soul in joy supreme, 
Enthroned on thy fond breast, 

I burn, I sigh, I faint, Zowise— 
O joy, ecstatic rest ! 











CHAPTER I. 





IN a sky of darkling crimson, blent 
here and there by Nature’s cunning 
hand with a few soft feathery clouds, 
Hesperion was just trembling, pale 
and faint, into life as the solemn 
strains of the antiphony floated out 
full and sonorous into the evening 
gloam from Darrell Church. 

A quaintly picturesque and an- 
tique church of pure gothic build, 
with heavy clusters of broad-leaved 
ivy covering and overhanging the 
huge gray stone buttresses, and 
with small square windows, ruby 
and amber stained, and of me- 
dizval design. 

The long aisles and scantily-filled 
pews looked dark and dreary, and 
their still occupants presented an 
aspect somewhat weirdlike in the 
shimmering twilight amidst the 
deep quietude that reigned in the 
building; in which, even through 
the drowsy tones of the preacher, 
it was easy to hear the leaflets flut- 
tering against one another in the 
summer wind, the resonant voices 
of the children playing on the vil- 
lage green, and the hoarse ‘ caw 
caw’ of the rooks upon the sum- 
mit of the old church roof. 

Up in the narrow gallery—that 
seemed to rest mid air, while parts 
of it were even partially lost in the 
pervading gloom—a man sat lean- 
ing forwards, with big muscular arms 
crossed tightly over a broad chest, 
and with eyes dreamily absorbed in 
the scene below him. A man won- 
derfully handsome, though without 
owning any strict regularity of fea- 
ture ; with honesty of purpose shin- 
ing out of the great dark eyes, and 
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with truth playing on the well-cut 
lips, that, in spite of the quiet power 
of the face, were as soft and tender 
in expression as a woman’s. It wasa 
countenance that invited trust, and 
would never betray it. Looking 
upon him, you fell at once to won- 
dering what manner of history his 
life contained. It did not require 
much proficiency in the art of an- 
throposcopy to find out that Frank 
Standish Aad a character, although 
to analyse that character properly 
might have been a much more 
arduous task. It would have been 
difficult for a spectator to have 
divined the tenor of his thoughts 
from his face now; he might have 
been thinking possibly of days long 
gone by, brought back to his me- 
mory by a stray waft of scented 
lilacs borne to him by the breeze 
—days perhaps that had been so 
sad and so desolate, that he would 
have fain thrust their recollection 
into Lethe, and drowned the bitter 
feelings they evoked in a draught 
of that anodyne—oblivion ; or he 
might perchance have been wan- 
dering far from religion into an 
untimely dream of a terrestrial pa- 
radise, with some sweet Eve by his 
side. 

His eyes first rested on a tiny 
twig tapping gently against the 
panes ; then scanned carelessly the 
placid physiognomy of the Rever- 
end Hugh Dacres, as though his 
ear did not take in much of a 
not very erudite discourse from 
the Ephesians; then they wan- 
dered to and finally settled upon 
the figure of a slim girl, on whom 
a gleam fell from the coloured case- 
ment anent her, lighting up shy 
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gray orbs and pale pure features 
like a youthful saint’s, with thick 
black lashes resting closely and de- 
murely upon marble cheeks. 

Standish looked down upon her 
face, and as he looked an unut- 
terable softness—a sort of tremu- 
lous tenderness—crept over his 
own. 

His life had been lonely from 
boyhood. His mother was the only 
being he had ever truly loved ; and 
when her dead form was carried 
away from his sight for ever, his 
heart had seemed to shrink within 
itself, as it were; and although 
he had registered no vow of ce- 
libacy, no bright or beaming wo- 
man’s face had displaced the image 
with wan lineaments and silvered 
hair that was enshrined in his in- 
most soul. But now in the twilight 
he was picturing to himself that 
slight white-robed figure flitting 
like a sunbeam in and out of an 
old-fashioned cottage, whose dia- 
mond -paned windows were en- 
framed in masses of dark foliage 
that cast a pleasant but chequered 
shade within, and created queer 
arabesques of light beneath his 
feet. He was fancying he saw that 
pure white face brightening into 
smiles at his approach, hiding its 
gladness upon his breast, leaning 
its wealth of tresses on his shoulder, 
and growing nearer and nearer to 
his heart each hour of his life. 

Dreams! glorious but fantastical ; 
born of folly, woven by hope, and, 
in truth, only heralds of disappoint- 
ment and despair; but he lost him- 
self in them, until the final bene- 
diction recalled him to a sense of 
where he was ; and from under the 
jetty lashes he caught a fleeting 
glance as Nell Dacres, with the 
rest of the congregation, passed 
quietly out of the church. 

By the time Standish had de- 
scended the stairs the building 
was well-nigh deserted, and the 
white-robed angel of heaven he 
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had conjured up for himself had 
disappeared from view. 

Outside the church porch stood 
a small phaeton, and by it a wo- 
man’s figure, tall, and richly dressed. 

As Frank’s footsteps resounded 
on the gravel path she turned sud- 
denly towards him ; then, even as 
he gazed eagerly, she stepped into 
the carriage and was quickly out 
of sight. Her face seemed to flash 
upon him like a fate—a radiant 
fate! A brilliant beautiful picture, 
she had stood before him for an 
instant, with sunlit hair gleaming 
up like a crown of gold in the half- 
dusk, and with vivid peachy tints 
showing up the deep rich violet of 
her eyes. 

Frank’s breath came short and 
fast, for a moment his heart throb- 
bed hard with a decrotic motion it 
had never felt before, and he won- 
dered what it could be that ailed 
him. 

Could the strange overpowering 
thraldom of his senses and cap- 
tivation of his imagination be a 
sudden commingling of two hu- 
man souls, or the insanity that 
belonged to unripe years, namely, 
‘love at first sight’? he asked him- 
self wrathfully, scorning the miser- 
able deficiency in moral strength 
that could succumb to mere wo- 
manly beauty. Then he hurriedly 
and somewhat unevenly traversed 
the main road, and walked home- 
wards through the peaceful coun- 
try lanes, with none but the sleepy 
birds to mark the unwonted flush 
that burned upon his cheeks; but 
as he lifted the latch of the gate 
that led up to his domicile, some- 
thing seemed to draw him back ; 
a feeling new born, but full of 
strength, arrested his steps. It 
was a dread to find himself at 
home and alone with that bril- 
liant face in his mind; and an 
earnest desire, that seemed to him 
ridiculously inadequate to the oc- 
casion, seized him te try and shake 
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off at once and for ever the curious 
tenacious hold that the vision had 
taken of him. So, after a pause, 
he slowly retraced his way and 
entered the parsonage — a long 
low white house, with irregular 
gables overhanging the windows, 
that opened upon a large primi- 
tive garden with narrow paths and 
stiff-clipped yew-trees, and grassy 
mounds bedecked with blood-red 
carnations and tall lilies with grace- 
ful heads and golden bosoms. 

As the hours of the evening wore 
on, the bewildering emotions that 
the momentary apparition had pro- 
duced faded partially from Frank’s 
memory, as, within a window 
wreathed in lavish tangles of wild- 
rose, with the subtle fragrance of 
invisible flowers stealing up from 
outside, he sat with Nell Dacres’ 
little white hand close clasped 
within his own, while, by the light 
Hesperion gave, he watched the 
black lashes kiss a blushing face, 
and a happy smile flit over the 
softest sweetest lips in the world. 
Only once the vision came back 
to him vividly, and that was when 
a star-gleam, glancing athwart Nell’s 
raven tresses, flashed them for an 
instant into the golden glory that 
its head had worn. And he said, 
blaming himself inwardly for his 
indulgence in a dangerous curi- 
osity, but feeling himself helpless 
to refrain from it, 

‘I saw a new face this evening 
near Darrell Church; I wonder who 
it could have been.’ 

To save his life, he knew he 
could not have satisfied himself 
in a direct straightforward manner, 
although he burnt with impatience 
to hear her name. 

‘Perhaps it was Mr. Morris, the 
new tenant of Goldthorn Farm,’ 
Nell suggested. ‘Was the person 
short and stout, and altogether very 
uninteresting ?” 

Standish could not repress a 
shudder. Somehow it seemed to 
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hurt him to listen to such words in 
conjunction with the being in his 
thoughts, although he knew of 
course that they could in no wise 
be applicable to her. 

He could not speak for a little 
while, and then, in spite of his ef- 
forts, his voice shook just a little, 
and he looked out into the garden 
as he replied, 

‘It was a lady, Nell, and rather 
a pretty one.’ 

And then he fell to despising 
himself for the meanness that could 
utter falsehood, when he recollect- 
ed that ‘ faint praise is more damn- 
ing than censure.’ ‘Rather a pretty 
one!’ he reiterated to himself an- 
grily. Maddening in her beauty, 
he should have said ; but he dared 
not speak his sow/, sitting there be- 
neath the starlight, that looked so 
inexpressibly pure and calm and 
holy, by its contrast with the wild 
passions of human nature, and with 
his affianced wife within his circling 
arm. 

‘I know who it was "’ exclaimed 
Nell Dacres suddenly, with unwont- 
ed animation in her gentle voice. 
‘It was Beatrice Darrell—* Queen 

3ee,” as she used to becalled asa 

child. O, Frank ?—and in her en- 
thusiasm she clasped her pretty 
hands together in a devotional at- 
titude that suited her style admir- 
ably—‘is she not beautiful and 
bright as an angel ?” 

Standish looked down at her; 
his nature had one weakness that 
amounted to a blemish; his feelings 
were slaves to that which pleased 
his eye. It might have been that 
he was a born artist, and that his 
perception of the ‘ beautiful’ was 
keener than other men’s, and ruled 
his imagination more than mere 
material form and colouring should 
do ; but there was an innate refine- 
ment and delicacy in his organ- 
isation which restricted the influ- 
ence of ‘beauty’ to his ‘ imagi- 
nation’ exclusively, and prevented 
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him from falling into sensual- 
ism. 

‘Not half such an angel as you 
are, dear,’ he whispered softly; and 
the girl, to hide the gratification 
his words gave her, leant out and 
plucked a rose, and busied herself 
with fastening it into his coat. 

A little later, after pressing his 
good-night on her red lips at the 
garden gate beneath the liquid 
lustre of a big yellow moon, he 
went to rest with Nell Dacres’ Ma- 
donna-like face kept determinedly 
before him; but when human re- 
solution had melted away in sleep, 
it was Bee Darrell who haunted 
him all through the night in long 
and feverish dreams. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE Darrells of Darrell Court 
were prouder of their pedigree 
than any family in the United 
Kingdom. The first from whom 
they dated was a famous Count 
Guy D’Arrelle, who in the year 
1690 commanded a body of picked 
men sent over by King Louis XIV. 
to aid James Stuart in retaining his 
crown. Brave as Bassompierre, lav- 
ish as Lauzun, and voluptuous as 
Trimalcyon of ancient days, Count 
Guy was a soldier of true mettle, 
and after many a wonderful feat of 
prowess and valour, he met a sol- 
dier’s glorious death at the battle 
of Aughrim, side by side and, tra- 
dition saith, hand clasped in hand 
with his old friend and gallant 
leader St. Ruth, leaving a son who 
settled in one of the English shires, 
and married the daughter of a 
grand but impoverished duke. 

As time wore on, and the family 
became naturalised Britons, the old 
name, bereft of the ‘de’ that in 
Gallic guaranteed birth and blood, 
became anglicised into Darrell ; 
but pride, lavishness, and love of 
pomp descended from generation 
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to generation without change or 
abatement. 

The exchequer of the Darrells 
was not, however, so weighty as 
their pedigree, and for years the 
strictest inward economy had been 
essential to sustain necessary out- 
ward appearances. Fortunately 
Providence had willed that the line 
should be carried on by females, 
the husband of each having been 
forced to assume the old name, and 
no spendthrift heirs had thus mort- 
gaged the glorious old estate; 
which, however, was wofully neg- 
lected from pressure of finances. 
But though Darrell Court was very 
dilapidated, and indeed in some 
parts scarcely habitable, yet a 
sense of obligation due to ‘no- 
blesse’ kept up a certain grandeur 
in the household arrangements. 
The meals, though frugal, some- 
times hardly exceeding a ‘dinner 
of herbs,’ were yet served-upin good 
old silver by powdered lacqueys, 
who contemptuously regarded the 
commonplace fare on its transit 
from the kitchen to the noble ban- 
queting-hall, in which the roof 
above occasionally let in rain as 
well as sunshine. The enormous 
griffins that reared their eagle heads 
on leonine forms on either side of 
the grand portal were minus their 
proper proportions, and the great 
stone garland of ‘ fleur de lys’ that 
encircled the ‘ D’Arrelle’ crown was 
broken, as though the hand of a 
cruel foe had striven to crush the 
form of the flowers and the sym- 
metry of the leaves into an unseem- 
ly mass, while the crown itself, 
black with age, looked gloomy and 
funereal. 

The dry moat that surrounded 
the Court was a grave for the fallen 
leaves that died in splendid cere- 
ments of yellow and brown and 
crimson beneath the chill autum- 
nal sunshine, and the shrubberies 
and gardens were a jungle of sweets 
untended by human skill, while 
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masses of hardy glechoma hid un- 
sightly walls and gaping crevices 
from view ofthe mullioned windows. 

On the terrace wall, by the side 
ofa tall orange-tree, leant ‘ Bee,’ sole 
daughter ofthe Darrells’ ‘house and 
heart,’ and heiress to their pride and 
penury. The last beams of the set- 
ting sun were lingering over her 
head, whose sympathetic brightness 
seemed to arrest them, The charm 
of her beauty was in the perfect ra- 
diance that emanated from every 
feature of her face. The deep vio- 
let eyes appeared to laugh into your 
own, and the arch face literally 
flashed out with smiles. She was 
conversing with a man who leant 
over the wall in an indolent atti- 
tude, and whose gaze was riveted 
on the scarlet lips as she spoke. 
Her feelings for Cyril Mayne, had 
they been properly analysed, would 
not have exposed to view a single 
soft point about them. And in spite 
of the gentle words and beaming 
smiles with which she fed him, now 
and then, an acute observer might 
have often detected a frown cross 
rapidly over the ivory forehead, and 
the little white teeth pressed almost 
fiercely down upon the ripe under 
lip, that looked as if a ‘ bee had 
newly stung it.’ It could scarcely 
have been the personal appearance 
of her companion that displeased 
her ; for Mayne was a good-looking 
man, with a lithe elegant figure, and 
an insouciance in his manner that 
sat well upon him, and showed him 
at once to be an habitué of ‘ good 
society.” His eyes looked out 
lazily but good-temperedly, and 
his facile mouth had a pleasant ex- 
pression. But notwithstanding his 
attractions, Bee cared for him no 
more than if he had been as repel- 
lent as a satyr. He had for her 
but one salient recommendation— 
he was rich; and that word of four 
letters contained his passport to 
Bee’s favour. The only daughter 
of the Darrells, imbued by Nature 
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with family pride and ambition, 
and nurtured in the midst of gall- 
ing economies that assimilated but 
ill with her grandiose notions and 
aspirations, had long ago breathed 
a vow, with a solemnity that would 
have befitted a better cause, that 
her earthly god should be ‘gold.’ 
Gold, by which she could renovate 
the home whose every stone she 
loved so well, and by the aid of 
which she could reach the pinnacle 
of fashion and position that she 
deemed her natural sphere by right 
of birth and beauty. 

Even as a child, when regally 
lording it over her playmates, with 
her little figure drawn up to its ful- 
lest height, and her violet orbs flash- 
ing imperiously, until she cowed 
them with her liliputian majesty 
into being alwaysgreetedas ‘Queen 
Bee,’ she would chafe angrily in 
her heart at the mockery of the 
sobriquet, although outwardly she 
would sustain the appellation to 
perfection. 

She knew that she was proud 
and patrician, but she also knew 
too well that she was a ‘ pauper.’ 
And the miserable indignity of the 
last deteriorated greatly from the 
pleasure of being well-born. Yet, 
if she had been put to the test, 
she would not have given up her 
noble lineage for all the contents 
of the English Mint. 

She did not feel one atom of love 
for Mayne ; but the glitter of his 
wealth blinded her vision, and she 
could not relinquish the gratifica- 
tion of possessing it. Simply a wo- 
man, with all the terrible weakness 
and instability that sometimes be- 
long to woman’s nature, she was 
dazzled by the richness ofthe frame 
into overlooking the deficiencies in 
the picture it surrounded. But she 
was in no haste to rivet matrimonial 
manacles on her alabaster arms, 
even though they were to be made 
of purest metal. She only wished 
to keep the mine open as an El 
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Dorado in case of necessity. So 
she smiled at him often when her 
brow was frowning, and uttered 
soft nothings while her very soul 
revolted against the deceitful part 
she was acting. But the smiles 
were baits to the glittering fish she 
desired to feel upon her hook, 
and once there, she knew she could 
play with him like an expert angler, 
until the time when she should re- 
quire to land him safely beside her. 

‘The Court is a charming place,’ 
Mayne said rather languidly, as he 
looked down on the tangle of foli- 
age, shining bronze in the sunset, 
and at the gigantic elms and oaks 
that skirted the domain, and stood 
here and there royal and sturdy, like 
so many strong props to the falling 
house. 

Cyril had fur sang running 
through his veins, and he was quite 
capable of appreciating the mourn- 
ful beauty and decaying grandeur 
of the old place and its surround- 
ings. But his motive in eulogising 
its charms was not to display the 
artistic resources he possessed ; it 
was simply an excuse for bringing 
home to Bee’s mind the wonderful 
advantages that would accrue to her 
acres from some few thousands be- 
ing expended upon them. 

Bee, in spite of her apparent vo- 
latility, was perfectly alive to his 
meaning, although she wilfully ap- 
peared to misunderstand the drift 
of his remarks. 

‘But just look there, Miss Dar- 
rell’ he exclaimed with a tone 
of feigned surprise, as though the 
subject he alluded to had just 
struck him. ‘A wing on the left 
of the Court seems to have fallen 
in slightly. And actually some of 
the big gray-stones have injured 
the end of the terrace, and are scat- 
tered on the rosary walk. Only 
yesterday, as I walked through the 
grounds in a brown study, with my 
thoughts away—where, deponent 
saith not,’ andhe glanced meaningly 
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at her, while she turned haughtily 
from him—‘I stumbled, at the peril 
of my life, over a heap of bricks 
that had evidently formed the side 
wall of the gate lodge. Then, no 
sooner had I recovered my equi- 
librium and my breath than over 
I went again upon some fine old 
trees, that must have been felled by 
mistake, I am sure.’ 
Bee’s cheeks flushed scarlet, and 
a scornful light filled her eyes. If 
she could have withered him by the 
lightning of her glance, she would 
willinglyhave done sothenand there. 
She thought the man was actu- 
ally bold enough to beard the lion 
in his den, daring to assert such 
mean falsehoods, when he must 
have known that bricks and stones 
were not to be stuck together by 
an empty purse, and that the old 
trees, each branch and leaf and 
twig of which were so precious to 
her, had been cut down in their 
glory—not by mistake, but to help 
pay for the savoury dishes that 
composed his fare during his visit 
to the house of her father. 
‘People in their right senses do 
not usually indulge in silvan pro- 
menades with their eyes shut,’ she 
snapped out very sharply. She 
felt inclined to crush him to pow- 
der beneath her military heel for 
his impertinence ; and there was a 
stinging sarcasm in her voice as 
she added, ‘Do you know, Mr. 
Mayne, I am so hopelessly stupid 
that I cannot comprehend how 
such swells as you are can bring 
yourselves to enter on such com- 
mon vulgar topics as bricks and 
mortar, and paltry brushwood.’ 
Cyril was too good-tempered to 
feel resentment at the tone she had 
assumed ; and he wasa little posed 
at his move, which he had con- 
sidered a wise one, having been so 
entirely in a wrong direction. So 
he smiled deprecatingly at her, and 
just a little foolishly, and then he 
hung over the parapet and hummed 
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audibly, in rather indifferent tune, 
the ancient ditty, ‘Then teach me 
how to woo thee, love.’ 

Bee stamped her little foot im- 
patiently before he had arrived at 
the end of the first verse ; then all 
of a sudden she recollected that 
her singing-bird was only fluttering 
near, that he was not captured, and 
that if her mood did not change 
he might spread his jewelled wings 
and fly out of her reach altogether. 

‘I am afraid I was captious, Mr. 
Mayne,’ she essayed to say amiably. 
‘ After all, it only shows a friendly 
interest in Darrell, your remarking 
one or two things that papa has 
overlooked. He is such an invalid, 
that he has no strength or energy 
to go through his banking accounts 
at present.’ 

Cyril looked sympathisingly at 
her grave face ; but he could hardly 
restrain a laugh at the notion of Mr. 
Darrell’s lacking the strength and 
energy to look over what would pro- 
bably be a ‘blank.’ But he knew 
that this fact was his greatest help 
in arriving at the desideratum he 
had in view—namely, Bee herself. 

‘Miss Darrell, Bee! he began 
nervously, ‘I know how dearly 
you love Darrell, and that no place, 
however beautiful, would find as 
much favour in your eyes as your 
home. But could you not make up 
your mind to become my wife and 
to put up with Mayne Towers un- 
til your father is stronger and capa- 
ble of ordering necessary repairs to 
the Court? Mayne is not a bad 
sort of place on the whole, Bee!’ 
And he really looked loverlike and 
earnest, as he added, ‘ And all you 
can desire in the world shall be 
yours, as mistress of it!’ Then he 
heaved a great sigh of relief that 
the declaration that had been ho- 
vering for long on his lips had 
finally found language. 

Bee was a little taken aback. She 
had, it was true, long ago made up 
her mind to be the suzeraine of 
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Mayne Towers—but not yet, not 
yet. She felt as if she was stif- 
ling, although the pleasant summer 
breeze that came whistling through 
her ancestral trees lifted her golden 
hair off her temples, and fanned her 
hot face. She could not have bound 
herself for ever and aye at that mo- 
ment to save her life. Somehow 
she felt as if his soft words, instead 
of touching her, had raised up a 
great hard barrier against him in 
her breast. She had never cared 
for him less than when he had for 
the first time looked really sincere, 
and had displayed some emotion in 
his usually vapid voice. And then 
her glance rested dreamily on the 
scene that lay around her, and her 
soul seemed to open, as it were, to 
the prospect of wealth, and to shut 
itself against womanly longing for 
a life of love. She would not give 
her suitor his congé, but she could 
ask for reprieve, for a little reflec- 
tion, ere she decided her fate for 
ever. 

‘You have taken me by surprise, 
Mr. Mayne. Really I scarcely know 
how to answer you. We have been 
acquainted so short a time; and I 
should not like to marry you until 
you know me better.’ 

‘Don’t wait for that, Bee,’ he in- 
terrupted hastily. ‘I am quite will- 
ing to risk my chance of happiness 
on the knowledge I have of you 
already.’ 

‘But,’ she said hesitatingly, ‘I 
feel it would be best for both of 
us not to be hasty. If you really 
do like me, you can wait for me a 
little. Jacob served seven years for 
Rachel; and when he was dis- 
appointed, he went on patiently for 
double that time, you know,’ she 
said coquettishly, charming him by 
her manner. 

‘So be it. Iam content to bide 
your time, so as at the end of it 
you become my wife, dearest Bee.’ 
And he took her hand, and tried 
to draw her gently towards him, 
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thinking to seal the troth-plight 
on her tempting lips. 

But not a bit of it. Before he 
could imprint a kiss on her palm, 
she laughed brightly into his face, 
and glided quickly from the terrace 
into the great door of the house, 
that in the twilight yawned like a 
black chasm to receive her. 


CHAPTER III. 


NELL Dacres stood at the gar- 
den gate, after the parting beneath 
the big yellow moon, until Stan- 
dish’s figure had completely disap- 
peared from view. Then she went 
back to her own little room, with 
her delicate cheeks flushed with 
brightest rose, just where Frank’s 
last kisses had been pressed, and 
with his murmured ‘ Good-night’ 
still lingering upon her shell-like 
ear. 

She looked very sweet sitting 
there with her long black hair, 
loosened from the comb, stream- 
ing over her snow-white shoulders, 
and with one bare dimpled arm 
supporting her head as she indulg- 
ed in a delicious reverie of love 
love in its first flush and dawn, with 
its bloom all unbrushed by contact 
with the world, and unblemished 
by selfishness. Her mouth had half- 
parted in a beatific smile, and the 
black lashes drooped over eyes fill- 
ed with a happy light. 

It was quite in the beginning of 
summer when she had leant against 
the bay-window, with tangled blos- 
soms forming a variegated frame- 
work for her head, and had heard 
Frank ask her to be his wife. It 
was the month of August now, with 
gentle winds of the golden weather 
playing over the parsonage garden, 
and sweeping the fluttering leaves 
in rainbow heaps under the stately 
oaks that fringed the broad main 
road. The warm sun was scorch- 
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ing the nodding blades of the tall 
green grass down in the adjacent 
valley, and sending fierce beams 
right through heavy foliage, and 
gilding the eddying ripples of the 
mill-stream. And the sweet roses 
were red and blooming like Nell’s 
own lips; and yet Frank Standish 
was an earnest lover still, and had 
not tired of whispering how dear 
she was to him. He spoke. the 
truth, too. There was no deceit in 
his breast orfalsehood on his tongue 
when he reiterated over and over 
again the vows that made her heart 
beat and her pulse throb so fast. 
Nell’s gentle smile filled his soul 
with quiet content ; and in her af- 
fection he found the ‘rest’ that he 
had longed for all his life. 

He had forgotten Bee Darrell ; 
and the strange influence her face 
had held over him for a short while 
had vanished like an unholy dream 
beneath the genial warmth and love 
that his betrothed gave him. And 
when she dilated onthe sad fortunes 
of the family at Darrell Court, and 
expatiated with girlish enthusiasm 
on Bee’s beauty and poverty, he 
listened to her words with no strong- 
er emotion than pity for the fine 
old family and place thus falling to 
decay. Bee Darrell, he was told, 
was Nell’s earliest friend, and the 
sweetest and best of created beings. 
True, she had lived a great deal in 
the world, and had been the ac- 
knowledged belle of brilliant Lon- 
don seasons ; so that pleasure and 
admiration had naturally become 
in a manner essential to her ex- 
istence. Like a child, she fretted 
after forbidden things ; but she had 
been so courted and féted all her 
life, that it would be marvellous in- 
deed if she were not a little spoiled. 

Bee had her faults, of course, 
like any other daughter of Eve ; 
but her champion would aver, with 
an energy that excited Frank’s 
amusement, that her virtues far 
exceeded her failings, that a pure 
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and good soul shone out of her 
wondrous violet eyes, and played 
on her perfect features ; and some- 
how, whenever Standish and _ his 
love were left in /¢¢c-d-¢éfe, the theme 
of Bee Darrell was renewed and 
dwelt upon, until, at last, he began 
to look upon the radiant vision that 
had once dazzled his sight like an 
old familiar friend. And this was, 
perhaps, the wisest and best colour- 
ing that his fancy could have in- 
vested her in; for it brought him 
nearer the commonplace, divesting 
his mind of the romance it had 
conjured up, and removing the 
deep and curious impression she 
had made upon his imagination. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was a warm and dreamy day 
in September, beneath a sky clear 
as Italia’sown. The neglected gar- 
dens of Darrell Court blazed out 
with lavish gorgeous colouring un- 
der the vertical rays of the fervid 
sun, and the languid air came 
faint and heavy with the perfumed 
breath of the wild luxuriant blos- 
soms. But down beneath the wide- 
spreading trees a few pleasant sha- 
dows lay, while near them an old 
broken fountain went plash-plash 
monotonously over the nude shoul- 
ders of a Dryad crowned with oak 
leaves and acorns. Just where the 
cool shadows slanted obliquely 
down, Bee sat on a fallen branch, 
plucking up spikes of grasses with 
a sort of impetuous grace, while 
her face, in its vivid tints, with the 
foliage behind it, looked like a 
tropical flower. 

Nell Dacres lay on the turf close 
by, very white and statuesque, and 
as quiet as a mouse. The two 
girls had agreed to pass a long 
afternoon together, and whilst Bee, 
in one of her most animated moods, 
conversed glibly, Nell was quite 
content to listen and be still. 
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‘Poor dear old Darrell ! you are 
too beautiful to be doomed to rack 
and ruin. I must save you, some- 
how.’ And then Bee gave a sharp 
sigh that ended in a curt laugh. 

‘O, Nell, what an awful thing 
poverty is !’ 

‘It does not seem to me to be 
the great evil that yow think it. 
Money would not make my hap- 
piness,’ said Nell quietly. 

* Because you have been brought 
up so differently, in another atmo- 
sphere altogether, a far more healthy 
one. Ah, you could not guess what 
we go through in that palatial 
mansion, Nell’ And the colour 
died right out of the flower-like 
face, leaving it pallid, but pure as 
a lily. 

The other girl looked up sym- 
pathisingly, and pressed the little 
clenched fist, full of green blades, 
to her lips. 

‘Are you guife happy and con- 
tented, Nell ?’ 

‘Quite.’ And Nell Dacres, as 
her thoughts flew at once to him 
who was the source of her greatest 
happiness, blushed roseate under 
the sunlight. 

‘I envy you with all my heart, 
then. O, if I could but drive am- 
bition out of my head! What does 
Shakespeare say ? 

‘*T have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 


Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself 
And falls on the other ;” 


but it will not be driven out. I 
must have wealth, too—for myself, 
for Darrell! and the last two words 
were accompanied by a yearning 
glance around. Then Bee tried 
to forget the pain in her heart by 
smiling ; but it would not do, the 
smile was a very weak faint reflec- 
tion of the beaming ones that part- 
ed her lips sometimes. And for a 


little while the girls were as still 
as the scene itself, and both were 
day-dreaming—one of riches, the 
other of love. 
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Then as the sun sank lower and 
lower, and the dark shadows length- 
ened upon the grass, Bee’s melan- 
choly vanished, and jumping off 
her lowly seat, she insisted on go- 
ing back with Nell to the parson- 


age house. She was, in truth, 
anxious to lose sight of Cyril 


Mayne for a few hours, and long- 
ing to throw off the incubus that his 
society had become to her. ‘They 
had not strolled very far, however, 
through the perfumed thickets be- 
fore they met him; and as Bee 
answered his eager greeting coldly 
and brusquely, all the dormant fire 
of his nature leapt into his hand- 
some face, and with a grave bow 
he passed rapidly out of sight. 

‘Bee, you do not seem to like 
Mr. Mayne; yet he is always at 
Darrell,’ Nell remarked, as she no- 
ticed with astonishment a deep red 
spot glow on her friend’s cheeks, 
and a sudden compression of her 
scarlet lips. 

‘Like him! I date him! But I 
shall marry him all the same, if it 
is only to save my dear old home. 
Here we are at the parsonage. 
Nell, do not speak of him, I be- 
seech you! Let me forget that he 
even exists ; let me forget that I am 
only a poor wretched slave, to be 
sold to a rich bidder,’ she said 
bitterly and impatiently. ‘ Happi- 
ness and love are not for me. It is 
foolish of me to come here ; for I 
shall only rebel against my evil fate 
more when I have had a glimpse of 
what veal love is like, Nell; and 
she glanced significantly at the sha- 
dow of a man’s tall figure upon the 
white window-blind. 

Nell smiled as they entered the 
room with a consciousness of bliss 
immeasurable. And the original of 
the shadow, not perceiving Bee in 
the evening gloom, caught his be- 
trothed in his arms, and pressed a 
fervent kiss on her bright face. 

But Standish soon awoke to the 
presence of the visitor. He had 
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seen faces of the old Masters, and 
his vivid imagination had often pic- 
tured the grand ideal of the lovely 
idyls of other days; but he had 
never gazed on his perfection of 
womanhood as he did now. 

Bee’s tangled hair gleamed out 
like shiny rings as she threw her 
hat down, and underneath them 
two big violet eyes beamed right 
into his own. 

‘I have seen you before, Mr. 
Standish,’ she said in ringing ac- 
cents, that sounded to him like the 
warblings of the angelic choir. 

‘And I you,’ he answered la- 
conically ; but not a vestige of a 
smile crossed his mouth. 

The old feeling had come back 
to him; the glamour of that en- 
chanting face was over him again ; 
and he felt the blood deserting his 
heart and surging up into his hot 
temples ; and there was a plaintive 
cry in his breast, Why, O why, had 
she come there? To weave afresh 
the spell of her beauty, to destroy 
the placid current of his life, to 
bring up maddening visions before 
him, that could never be realised 
upon earth. 

‘The moon is so brilliant to- 
night, it is a sin to shut her out,’ 
Bee said coaxingly, like a child; 
and she went to the window and 
drew back the curtain, and gazed 
up at the planet whose radiance 
paled by the sight of her own loveli- 
ness. 

And all the while Standish stood 
in a maze, with his eyes riveted 
upon her form, and entirely forget- 
ful of the assistance that politeness 
might have suggested. Then Bee 
stepped out into the fragrant gar- 
den; and Standish followed her, 
as though in a dream, regardless ot 
Nell’s very existence. 

Bee plucked a big red rose, glis- 
tening with dew-drops, and placed 
it in her bosom, and then, either 
inconscious of, or else indifferent 
to, the presence of an auditor, she 
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sang out low a little Italian sere- 
nade—an air full of wild passion 
and moving pathos, and with moon- 
light and music and unshed tears 
running through every bar of it. 
And Frank, starting, ground his 
heel angrily on the turf as the 
thread of that lovely song was 
broken by Nell’s voice bidding 
them come in to tea. 

Bee, in spite of her apparent in- 
difference, had too often read signs 
of her power on human faces not 
to recognise her influence now in 
the dark glowing eyes that met her 
own as the light fell upon them. 
And somehow, as she met that 
look, there was an unusual languor 
in her own eyes. 

She had discerned at once that 
this man had a fervent but repressed 
nature, and that no woman had hi- 
therto called out all that his heart 
could feel, 

And Frank Standish recognised 
that it was useless to struggle with 
the storm of passion that had been 
evoked, and that, come weal, come 
woe, Bee Darrell was his fate. 





CHAPTER V. 


Ir was in the middle of autumn, 
and the big trees of Darrell stood 
up gaunt-armed and shorn of their 
natural beauty, while the red leaves 
kept drifting down, and down, and 
dying in the pale light within the 
dry old moat. And the tall white 
lilies and blood-hued carnations 
that Nell Dacres tended in the old- 
fashioned parterre grew perfumeless 
and withered. Only Frank Stand- 
ish’s love and longing for Bee Dar- 
rell waxed daily and hourly warmer 
and stronger. 

And Bee ? 

She did not tell him in words 
that she loved him; but surely 
there was ample encouragement in 
her half-averted looks, in the gentle 
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deference that she displayed to- 
wards him alone, with cheeks that 
crimsoned at his voice. And yet 
through all Frank never failed to 
recognise full well that there was a 
something unattainable about her, 
and that he was but an outsider, 
unworthy to clasp her dainty 
palm. She leaned upon his arm, 
and listened with bent head to his 
low and incoherent whisper. ; and 
each instant laid his whole heart 
more and more under the siren 
spell she owned, until he forgot 
everything — honour, truth, and 
fealty—in the charmed hours he 
passed by her side. 

The truth was, that Frank’s hon- 
est and passionate devotion was in- 
finitely sweet to the spoiled beauty, 
after the specious but tinselly flat- 
teries that the great world gave; 
and she could not resist the gra- 
tification she experienced in the 
incense so lavishly and sincerely 
yielded up at her feet. She could 
not have been blind to the feelings 
in his breast ; for it was impossible 
for him always to watch over him- 
self, and to control the impulses 
that swept over him. Sometimes he 
would grasp hold of her hand, and 
then release it as quickly, with the 
faithful pleading look of a hound in 
his eyes—a sort of dumb depreca- 
tion of her wrath—and then he 
would meet a divine glance of pity, 
while she longed to say a gentle 
word, but dared not. 

These Zéte-d-tétes were rare be- 
tween them, and came like snatches 
of Paradise to Frank’s heated ima- 
gination. 

Nell usually formed a trio in 
the meetings; and whilst Bee sat 
dreamy and indolent, with Frank 
drinking in the melody of an occa- 
sional word and gazing unrebuked 
into the tender purple depths be- 
fore him, Nell Dacres diligently 
worked at some portion of her 
marriage trousseau ; and no cere- 
ments of the grave could have been 
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more distasteful to Standish’s view 
than those fleecy fragments, ‘ fine 
as a cobweb,’ that Nell’s fingers 
fashioned. But all this could not 
go on for long. One day, when 
the triumvirate sat in ‘council 
close,’ Nell, suddenly lifting up the 
long black lashes, saw—nothing 
definable, but something that made 
her long to drown herself in the 
cold stream that ran hard by — 
something that blanched her face 
white as the lace she wove, and 
that thrilled her heart with a bitter 
pang. 

‘Is Mr. Mayne ever coming back 
to Darrell, Bee?’ she asked after a 
minute or so, as steadily as she 
could. 

Bee understood it all. She knew 
that Nell had caught the look in 
Standish’s face that was only meant 
for her to see. The sparkling light 
died out of her own countenance, 
and a furtive glance went towards 
Frank, as she answered low but 
audibly, 

* Yes, Nell, he comes to-morrow; 
and then I shall have to say good- 
bye for ever to all these pleasant 
meetings.’ 

And in spite of herself her lips 
quivered visibly, and great drops 
sprang into her eyes. 

Standish jumped up hastily, and 
bent tenderly over her. All recol- 
lection of Nell, and of her love and 
merits, was blotted out of his me- 
mory by the wild anguish that pos- 
sessed him. What had she said? 
‘Good-bye for ever. God! had 
that come already? He felt as if 
he must speak, even with that pale 
witness, in whose countenance he 
could read the lines of pain he 
had caused, listening to his frantic 
words. He thought he could not 
stem the torrent of pleading for a 
little more life, a little more grace, 
that seemed to be burning for ut- 
terance. ‘Then a choking ball rose 
up in his throat; a heavy weight 
seemed to grow upon his heart; 


and he silently turned away and 
left the spot. 

Nell, stooping to gather up her 
work, hid her hot tears, and mur- 
muring that it was time to return 
homewards, rose also. But Bee, 
impetuous and impulsive, flung 
her arms round the girl’s neck, 
and sobbed out great vehement 
sobs. 

‘Can you ever forgive me, Nell?’ 
she whispered very piteously. 

‘Yes, and him too,’ was the 
reply. And then Nell, breaking 
down completely, walked away to 
the house, which had looked so 
bright and peaceful but a few short 
hours before, but which now pre- 
sented the aspect of a tomb for 
her buried hope and bliss. 

Down upon the hearth she 
crouched, with two tiny hands 
covering her flushed face, weeping 
over her lost happiness, and dead 
to the outer world. Then a pair 
of great strong arms bent down to 
her recumbent form, and drew it 
straight up, holding it close—close. 

And Frank, stooping over the 
mourner’s head, touched it lightly 
with a caress. 

She drew herself right away from 
his clasp; then she glanced to- 
wards him furtively. There stood 
the tall figure ; there were the dark 
honest eyes, the sweet smile that 
had won her heart; and she went 
to him, and quietly, without one 
word, laid her shining tresses hum- 
bly down upon his shoulder, like a 
grieved penitent child. 

‘Nell, my darling! And _ his 
voice was husky, and shook with 
emotion, as he remembered the 
great and intense love he was on 
the point of sacrificing for ever to 
a sense of honour, and to a great 
pity for this little girl, who he knew 
worshipped him so utterly. ‘ Let 
us forget all but our own two selves, 
and let us go back to the dear old 
days when nothing had come be- 
tween us. Forgive the pain I have 
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given you, and take me back to 
your heart once more !’ 

He need not have pleaded so ; 
for Nell found no difficulty in re- 
placing him in the heart from which 
he had never been dismissed. All 
she did was to throw her arms 
round his neck, and seal his par- 
don freely and fully. And Stand 
ish, wanting peace and rest, and 
some one who could soothe and 
not madden him as she did, fan- 
cied himself unutterably content. 

Meanwhile Bee, after a baptism 
of tears, breathed out her penitence 
on a couch at Darrell. 

‘I will strive to be better than | 
am,’ she murmured to herself plain- 
tively. ‘I will try to be faithful 
to friendship; but it will be very, 
very hard. Is love only to be a 
curse to me? It would be well if 
no one ever loved me; yet— 

And the violet eyes, that had 
been lazily watching an expiring 
ember in the grate, half closed, and 
she nestled her face more closely 
into the downy cushions, as if to 
hide the blushes it should have 
worn at her confession. 

‘It is my nature to try and make 
men care for me ; and when I have 
succeeded, I hate and scorn them 
for being such fools !’ 

But she was deceiving herself, 
for there was no hate or scorn 
in her breast for Standish; and 
she never uttered passionately and 
hopelessly now, as she had once 
been wont to do, ‘ Happiness and 
love are not for me!’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


The 
when his 


THI 
dreaded 


year had waned. 
Anthesterion, 


wedding was to be, drew near, 
and Frank’s heart sank lower and 
lower. 

He had only seen Bee Darrell 
at church, but it had been enough. 
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That one sight of her had utterly 
aneantised the patient work of 
weeks. Looking upon her spark- 
ling face, with its passionate eyes 
and vivid lips, he was fain forced 
to confess within himself that none 
lived on earth who could dislodge 
the glowing image from his heart. 
Strive as he would, he knew that 
without her his life would ever be 
incomplete, that wanting her, crav- 
ing for her, his soul would never 
be satisfied. Alas for Nell! it was 
an evil star that had beamed on 
the fatal meeting between her lover 
and her friend. 

Vainly Frank tried to believe 
that he was as good as married in 
Heaven’s eyes, and wrestled brave- 
ly with the new love that appeared 
to him in the light ofa heinous sin. 
Uselessly he essayed to limit his 
thoughts to his affianced wife. All 
he could do was to be doubly gentle 
and kind to the girl he wronged so 
deeply within. He resolved never 
to risk an interview with Bee; but 
he could not give up the hope of 
seeing her stealthily, as the thief 
hovers round the glittering jewel 
he would possess, but durst not 
approach. The very air that passed 
him by when Bee was nigh had 
unutterable fascination in it, and 
the days that passed without a 
glimpse of her in the far distance 
were noted down as utter blanks 
in the calendar of his existence. 

Then fate ordained a meeting 
when a dark and gloomy sky hung 
overhead, and a faint fragrance of 
pines came, borne on the breeze 
that swept in wild gusts over the 
steep hill-sides. Standish was fear- 
fully changed during the last weary 
trying months; his figure had grown 
slighter, and he looked very wat 
and haggard, as Bee suddenly cam« 
face to face with him. 

Touched by his appearance, hei 
manner was far softer than it usu 
ally was, as, without a word of greet- 
ing, she put her hand into his, and 
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looked at him anxiously, though a 
little shyly. 

Frank stood before her, motion- 
less, tongue-tied, only his eyes 
telling her all that was in his heart. 
Womanlike, it was Bee who re- 
gained her self-possession first, and 
who contrived to break the silence 
that had fallen upon them ; but 
unlike the ordinary diplomacy dis- 
played by her sex, her opening re- 
mark was an ill-advised one, prob- 
ing the wound in his life so keenly, 
that in very anguish he cried out 
to the sole physician who could 
cure him. 

‘Are you ill or unhappy, Mr. 
Standish?’ she asked him, with an 
earnest solicitude in her manner 
and voice that sent his blood ting- 
ling through his veins. ‘ What ails 
you?’ and she clasped her hands 
in entreaty, while her eyes scanned 
his pallid features with an irre- 
pressible yearning in their tender 
depths. 

Days, weeks, nay even months, 
had gone by since these two had 
been together, or spoken together. 
What wonder that Standish was 
unmanned. 

‘What ails me!’ Frank almost 
gasped ; and then he gave a short 
bitter laugh that struck strangely 
on her. ‘Do you not know what 
mortal ailment is sapping my life’s 
whole happiness, nay, my life itself? 
Then / will tell you.’ And he bent 
forwards, and seized her hands 
feverishly, while his eyes seemed 
to flash almost fiercely into hers. 

She could have cried out with 
the pain his hold gave her, but she 
bit her under-lip hard. It appeared 
to her so paltry a thing the phy- 
sical hurt she suffered, in compari- 
son with the evident mental suffer- 
ing that he was going through. 

‘It is love for you, Miss Darrell, 
that is killing me, sending me to my 
grave, slowly, perhaps, but surely. 
No, don’t tell me that I am mad ! 
I know it. I have no right even 
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to feel love for such as you. To 
dream that you could ever love me 
would be an unpardonable frenzy, 
which would but evoke your bitter 
contempt. I should never have 
spoken thus ; I should never have 
dared, Miss Darrell, to insult you 
by this avowal ; but I cannot help 
it—I cannot help it! Your sudden 
presence has unmanned me, bereft 
me of self-control, and left me no- 
thing but a miserable pitiful fool !’ 
and he let go her hands and turned 
away, shaking in every limb. 

She could not help seeing the 
strong muscular frame quiver, as 
he tried hard to hide his emotion 
from her. So she stole noiselessly 
round him, and looked up with a 
soft angel pity into his poor white 
face. 

They were in the shade of a large 
leafless trunk, alone. She, whom 
he worshipped dearer than his life, 
was within his reach. Conscience 
was nothing to him when her beauty 
of sunlit hair and gleaming eyes 
was near. His hands grew cold as 
death, his temples burned as with a 
thousand fires, and stooping down, 
he gathered her to him and kissed 
her madly, but nervously ; and all 
the while, even through the deli- 
rium of his brain, a great wonder 
filled his soul that those lips had 
been yielded to him: 
rebuked him ! 

It would have been difficult to 
recognise Frank’s low and languid 
tones of the last few months in the 
fervent accents that breathed into 
Bee’s ear all his mighty happiness, 
all his infinite hope. And Bee 
hearkened to all he said with a 
brilliant colour mantling over brow 
and upon the fair round cheek, 
that rested very close to Standish’s 
breast, but with big startled eyes. 
Marriage! marriage with Standish, 
whom she knew to be a poor man, 
was an astounding event that she 
had never dreamt of in her philo- 
sophy ; but just after the kiss he 
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had left on her lips, she dared not 
speak her thoughts. It was very 
sweet to her to stand there with a 
strong arm encircling her waist, 
and with a soft voice murmuring 
eternal love and faith, and she felt 
she lacked the courage to break 
the charm. So she let him mur- 
mur on until the name of ‘ Nell’ 
dissolved the magic spell. 

‘Frank! she said, naturally 
enough, for she had often called 
him thus to herself ; but her voice 
uttering his Christian name sent 
the crimson blood leaping into his 
face, and as he held her in a close 
embrace, he began to realise that 
it was no beautiful but capricious 
beauty, such as the world knew Bee 
Darrell to be, whom he clasped, 
but a lovely loving woman, all his 
own to the very core. 

‘We have been dreadfully wick- 
ed! I can never face Nell again 

-and you cannot, dare not tell her 
of all this! You must marry her. 
You must forget me, Frank,’ she 
said imperiously and passionately. 

‘ Never, so help me Heaven !— 
not even in death! O, if you leave 
me now, my love, my love! now 
that I have held you thus, and 
kissed you thus !'—and he strained 
her to him, pouring down kisses 
on her brow, and cheeks, and lips, 
and even on the two little hands he 
grasped — ‘it will kill me, Bee! 
You have seen the change in me 
since last we met. Cannot you 
believe that parting from you now 
would be my death-warrant, that 
I could not survive such a de- 
laceration of every feeling I pos- 
sess —that without you I cannot 
live ?” 

And as he questioned her, her 
gaze wandered eagerly and pity- 
ingly over him, and it seemed to her 
that his words were in truth pos- 
sible—that she alone could give 
him life. 

‘Will you be my wife soon, Beé ? 
he asked her after a silence, in 
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which, without assurances in lan- 
guage that she would not give him 
up, he had learnt that he was very 
dear to her. 

She started, and turned ashy 
pale. Was this to be the end of 
all her grand ambition, her sighs 
after wealth? The wealth which 
would be hers as mistress of Mayne 
Towers? Was she capable of sacri- 
ficing herself, and far more than 
herself—Darrell? Already, in the 
first vehemence of Standish’s as- 
severations, in the first phantasy 
of her own feelings, she seemed to 
see the ruin of her beloved home. 
In the mellow leaves that the wintry 
blast had swept whirring into the 
dell and glades, where they lay 
dead and decaying fast, she read a 
symbol of the ancient walls crumb- 
ling into dust, and Darrell’s oaks 
and elms levelled with the earth. 
For a moment she wavered, and 
Frank, with fast-beating heart, 
watched the indecision on her mo- 
bile face ; then the mournful pic- 
ture her imagination had conjured 
up faded right out of view; she 
felt that she loved Frank, and that 
that love was infinitely more pre- 
cious to her than lands, or silver, 
or gold. 

So once more she put her hand 
into his, and softly lifted up her 
eyes towards him. It was a mute 
but all-sufficient acquiescence to 
his question. 





CHAPTER VII. 


NEL Dacres’ work had fallen 
unconsciously into her lap, as with 
loosely clasped hands, and in a 
listless attitude, she sat with an 
unwonted expression of sadness 
written upon her face. 

Black clouds were rapidly chas- 
ing one another up in the wintry 
sky, or gathering in opaque sullen 
masses as though in solemn con- 
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clave here and there, and Boreas 
shook with no gentle hand the win- 
dows of the parsonage house. There 
was no single glint of green visible, 
but leafless trees and shrubs and 
the tall grass lay wrapped together 
beneath a broad: white winding- 
sheet. Nell’s thoughts were not 
of the gloomy weather ; for what 
mattered externals to her when 
she could find no sunshine wéth- 
in? The black clouds hanging 
ominously above were not so dark 
as the shadows of fear and mistrust 
that trailed their forms over her 
heart and loomed up before her 
mind. She had many grave causes 
for her unhappiness, and the ere- 
while sanguine and placid nature 
had lost all its quiet content, and 
the faith that had been implicit as 
a child’s was deserting her rapidly 
now. 

Though quiet and even a little 
undemonstrative of late, her loving 
eye had not failed to note the 
change in her betrothed during 
the latter days; and though her 
lips had ventured on no anxious 
word, as she watched the pallor, 
like the gray ashen hue of death, 
that crept now and then over his 
features, and the look of fragility 
that had replaced the strong ath- 
letic aspect of the bygone time, 
yet her heart felt nigh to breaking 
all the while. She had tried so 
hard, so hard to persuade herself 
that her love’s affections had only 
wandered from her temporarily ; 
that his passion for Queen Bee 
had been but an ephemera ; and 
that, removed from the dazzling 
glitter of her beauty, his soul would 
return to its old and legitimate 
allegiance, shaking off the tram- 
mels of bondage into which it had 
fallen. But it would not do—true 
love’s instinct revealed to her at 
length that it was no passing 
enthralment after all, and that 
though he might yet belong to 
her, his heart, the one jewel she 
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desired, lay bleeding at Bee Dar- 
rell’s feet. 

Frank had told her only a few 
hours before of his meeting with 
Bee, but he had said nothing more. 
His nature was true and open as 
the day, and he would never have 
descended to deceive ; but his de- 
fection made him feel so cowardly, 
for Nell’s sake as well as for his 
own, that he had been forced to 
keep the whole truth from her for 
awhile. Not that he was waver- 


ing now—his love completely 
overmastered both reason and 


principle ; everything in his life 
hitherto seemed to have been un- 
substantial and worthless, now 
that he had awoke to such an 
intensity of passion and longing, 
with Bee’s bewildering face looking 
at him through all his sleeping 
and waking dreams. He felt en- 
tirely prostrate, as it were, under 
the wild fever that burnt in his 
veins—falling into broken snatches 
of rest—through which she lived 
and reigned, and having but one 
firm purpose in his breast— to 
satisfy his heart, no matter what 
betided! He seemed to see her 
hours afterwards lifting up her ten- 
der liquid eyes to his, and plac- 
ing her little hand within his own, 
in dumb but eloquent acknowledg- 
ment of the feelings she bore him ; 
and after months of inexpressible 
pain and bitter regret that one lit- 
tle winter hour returned in all the 
vividness of its first passion and 
delight, to probe afresh and deeply 
the unclosed wound that lay fes- 
tering in Standish’s life. 


The chill bleak winds, the 
wrathful lowering heavens, the 


moaning trees—he had felt and 
seen none of these; he had only 
known that he was with her, that 
for the first time his lips had sought 
her own. 


Nell was sitting by the window 
still. She had sat there through- 








out the long afternoon, commun- 
ing with herself and oblivious of 
time; and now the night had closed 
in wild and wet; and as she listened 
to the heavy rain and the howling 
blast, she fell to wondering whe- 
ther the elements were not weep- 
ing with her over the days that 
would come no more. She never 
even heard in her miserable reve- 
rie the footstep that she had learnt 
to look upon as a harbinger of hap- 
piness, and she started when a 
hand touched her shoulder gently, 
and through the evening gloom she 
saw Standish’s tall figure standing 
close by. 

* Frank,’ she said, almost inaudi- 
bly. Standish shivered a littie as 
she spoke. He could not see her 
plainly, but he heard the tears in 
her voice, and he knew that her 
face must be white and tear- 
stained. ‘I am glad you have 
come to-night; I want to speak to 
you.’ 

Poor child, she was trying to 
speak firmly and quietly ; but she 
could have thrown herself at his 
feet, and have begged him to be 
merciful, to spare her such grievous 
sorrow, to pause ere he sacrificed 
the whole of her young life for the 
sake of a glittering phantom ; and 
Standish, in spite of his all-absorb- 
ing attachment, longed to soothe 
her, like a loving brother. He 
knew quite well now that she was 
going to give him his freedom; but 
there was none of the lightsome 
spirit of a released prisoner about 
him, as he stood, like a criminal 
at the bar, awaiting the verdict 
from the mouth of that gentle 
judge. 

Then Nell, te give herself cour- 
age, slid one ice-cold hand into 
his, and with the other she tried 
to hide the big tears that fell. 
‘ Frank, you have seen Bee to-day, 
and you have told her that you 
love her! Nay, let me speak, 
she whispered pleadingly in a 
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husky voice, as he tried to break 
in with a deprecatory word. 

‘I do not blame you if you did, 
Frank; for the love you feel for 
Bee is stronger than yourself, and 
must have been spoken some day. 
Perhaps it is better now than later, 
dear.” And in the shimmering 
dusk he could just see the ghost 
of a mournful smile flit over her lips 
—an unselfish smile, forced upon 
her face from a desire to give him 
a little strength and nerve, and to 
show that she was not quite hope- 
less—though all the while she 
would gladly have closed her eyes 
and laid down in her shroud, with 
the wintry winds shrieking their 
wild requiem over her. ‘ Later,’ 
she resumed, after a momentary 
pause, in which she essayed to 
gather up a fresh store of courage, 
‘when you were my husband, 
and the avowal would have been 
a crime in the sight of God, 
Frank ! 

‘Never,’ he interrupted herhastily. 
‘As your husband, no woman would 
have had a word of love from me, 
Nell. What! because I have been 
weak and fickle, do you deem me 
devoid of all honour and faith ? 
She never thought of resenting the 
tone ofindignation that ran through 
his voice ; she only fell to musing 
for a minute or so on what might 
have been, if his words were really 
true. If fate had united them long 
ago, all this misery might have been 
spared her; but such thoughts were 
useless now. 

She glanced towards him; he 
did not look like a happy and 
triumphant wooer. Had his love 
met with a cold repulse from the 
proud Darrell blood, that would 
scorn to mate with one boasting 
of neither titled lineage or wealth? 

She knew of Bee’s half-pledged 
troth to the owner of majestic 
Mayne ‘Towers—of her longing 
after money and power. And she 
feared, yes feared, that this man: 
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heart, to gain which would have 
been earth’s crowning bliss to her, 
had been thrust back upon him- 
self, not only in anger, but perhaps 
in contumely. She could try to bear 
her own burden bravely, praying 
Heaven to grant her strength and 
submission ; but AZs unhappiness 
was a sight she could not look 
upon. 

‘And when Bee knew you loved 
her, what did she say ?’ she asked 
him, trembling, dreading to hear 
from his lips a confession of his 
soul’s agony. 

‘Nell, you will not blame her, 
you will not drive her from your 
affection, when I tell you all that 
passed between us? You look, 
sitting here in the darkness, like a 
white saint, and I a weak mortal, 
craving your intercession with hea- 
ven for my sins. Let me kneel 


here, Nell’—and he threw himself 


down on his knees by her side— 
‘that I may believe myself in a 
real confessional, and speak all 
that is in my breast. 

‘Bee came upon me like a fate, 
and from the first moment I looked 
upon her, I lost my head, my heart. 
I wrestled with myself, I strove to 


conquer, I tried to think only of 


you and your angel beauty and 
sweetness ; but the spell of another 
was over me always, through all, 
through all! Then we met, and 
maddened by the sight of her face, 
carried away by the knowledge that 
nothing but the distant clouds and 
sighing winds were witness, I told 
her Aow I loved her, and—forgive 
her, Nell, forgive us both !— Bee 
said that she loved me in return, 
and promised to become my wife! 

‘God biess both you and her?’ 
fell faint and fluttering upon Frank’s 
ear; and he felt two clasped hands 
rest lightly on his head, like the 
touch of an angel’s wing. 

The next moment Nell had 
glided away in the darkness 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE Darrells of Darrell Court, 
who dated their pedigree by centu- 
ries, and whose proudest vaunting 
was the sangre azul that flowed 
through their veins, were not likely 
to approve ofa poor and struggling 
student as a suitor for their only 
child. 

To implore their sanction to her 
engagement with Standish, Bee 
knew to be sheer insanity—an ig- 
nition of a match to the sleeping 
fire of their pride and exclusiveness, 
in which not only her happiness 
but her freedom would be immo- 
lated ; and freedom was a privilege 
that Bee dearly prized, and could 
not have dispensed with. ‘To have 
her actions supervised and her 
movements controlled, would have 
been misery to her high spirit and 
independent nature. So she sapi- 
ently kept her secret safely locked 
within her own breast, and _for- 
getting that clandestine love was 
scarcely digne a descendant of the 
noble ancestors whose portraits 
hung in the damp old picture-gal- 
lery that, by reason of its woful 
dilapidation, had been debarred 
to ‘sight-seers,’ her trysting-place 
with Frank was not within the sa- 
cred precincts of home, but within 
some flowery copse or woodland 
dell. She had but one excuse for 
her conduct: pride was forgotten in 
love—by far the holier passion of 
the two. 

Meanwhile Cyril Mayne was 
often a guest at Darrell Court; not 
encouraged, perhaps, but not dis- 
missed from Bee’s presence as he 
should have been, now that fealty 
to Standish demanded an exclusion 
of all rivals. 

The proprietor of Mayne ‘Towers 
vas a man who had long lived in 
the world and for the world; wo- 
men hitherto had been playthings 
to charm away an idle hour, and 
depth of feeling in them was a sen- 








timent that would have not only 
wearied but puzzled him. But Bee 
was so essentially cold, so stonelike, 
that he fretted his spirit continu- 
ally against her utter hardness, and 
in the piquant friction believed 
that he loved her deeply; but in 
truth she pleased his eye, and his 
fancy was not so deep-seated as he 
imagined. 

Stinging sarcasms from her ruby 
lips sounded pleasanter to his en- 
amoured ears than wreathed flat- 
teries on other tongues. And from 
sheer opposition, he vowed to win 
her hand, if not her heart; but even 
that he did not despair of gaining ; 
for the heart of a woman was never 
an impregnable fortress to his ideas, 
and like a beleaguered citadel might 
be made to yield at length. 

After all, Standish was not really 
happy. Something seemed to stand 
at times between him and his love 
—an invisible sort of wall, which he 
was helpless to dash away. He was 
a sensitive man, and the very sense 
of her long lineage wounded him ; 
he felt that with that great barrier 
of Darrell dignity and haughtiness 
intervening real confidence and 
unreserved affection could scarcely 
be his; and yet not for anything 
could he have given her up. He 
knew that if she left him there 
would be nothing more on earth 
to live for. 

And many an hour that found 
him lurking like a poacher amongst 
the trees for a glimpse of her, she 
was sunning her beauty on the ter- 
race with Cyril by her side, turning 
no deaf ear as he expatiated with 
natural pride on the glories of 
Mayne Towers. These descrip- 
tions filled her mind unconsciously 
to herself, and aroused in her soul 
afresh an adulation of wealth that 
in the first days of her engagement 
to Frank had completely slumber- 
ed; and when, after listening to 
them, she would steal away to meet 
the man she had promised to marry, 
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he would find her shrink away from 
his touch, and her mouth grow cold 
beneath his pressure. And yet all 
the while her lips would affirm that 
she loved him with an earnest- 
ness that could not fail to satisfy 
him. 

Her cheek had lost a great deal 
of its brilliant colouring, and her 
spirits were painfully fitful. One 
day when they met, Frank, after 
anxiously watching her, felt a heavy 
foreboding come over him. 

‘Tell me, Bee, has anything or 
anybody come between you and 
me? he asked nervously, fixing a 
keen look upon her. 

She turned away from him with 
a deep scarlet flush overspreading 
her features, gave a forced laugh, 
then burst into tears. 

He was shocked, cut to the heart. 
It was the first time he had seen 
tears in those bright beautiful eyes, 
and the sight was torture to him. 

* What is it?’ he questioned fran- 
tically ; and his heart seemed to 
stand still for a moment, then. it 
beat fast to suffocation. 

‘For God’s sake, Bee, tell me 
what all this means ! 

‘ Nothing.’ And she hastily wiped 
her tears ; then pushing his hair ca- 
ressingly off his forehead, she rose 
on tiptoe and kissed it tenderly. 
‘What cou/d come between us 
now ?’ she murmured softly; ‘ now, 
when I know that I love you only 
in “the wide, wide world”? And 
you, Frank, you will never cease 
to care for me, not even if death 
takes me away from you, will you?’ 
And she shivered in his arms and 
nestled close to him, as she thought 
that it would indeed be a ‘ death in 
life’ that took her from him. 

He looked down upon the girl 
clinging to his breast, while his 
white lips whispered slowly, 

* Bee, do you want to break my 
heart ?” 

Her mood suddenly changed ; 
the colour flew back to her cheeks ; 
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the light of a hundred sapphires 
flashed from her eyes. 

‘It’s all folly, Frank,’ she answer- 
ed lightly. ‘ Papa’s sad face over 
his accounts has worried me. We 
are paupers at the Court, you know. 
And somehow the old woods looked 
unusually dull and gloomy as I 
came along. I am longing for 
change, Frank ; shall we go to Paris 
when we are married ?’ 

‘It requires a weightier purse 
than mine, Bee, for Paris; I am 
afraid you will have to content your- 
self with the ivy-clad cottage that 
is not far from this. But with so 
much love, darling, we shall want 
nothing else, shall we ?’ 

She shook her head; it might 
have been in assent or dissent, he 
could not guess which; but the 
mention of the tiny cottage, bright 
and pretty as it was, had evidently 
not tended to enliven her, for she 
grew pale and weary-looking as they 
parted. After she had gone a few 
steps, she walked back to him. 

‘ Frank, you will remember your 
promise to me? You will never 
cease to care for me, whatever hap- 
pens ?’ she asked him very gravely. 

Standish gazed at her in unfeign- 
ed surprise ; but he knew that she 
was wont to be capricious in her 
moods, so he only said, 

‘No matter what happens, no- 
thing could take away my love from 
you; I shall love you till I die.’ 

She seemed satisfied as he spoke, 
and, throwing her arms round him, 
she drew down his face, and thanked 
him for his promise on his lips. 


CHAPTER IX. 


* READ it again, Nell! and obe- 
dient to the voice whose slightest 
tone yet possessed the power to 
thrill her frame, Nell Dacres, kneel- 
ing by Standish’s death-bed, took 
from his trembling hand a crumpled, 
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blotted, tear-stained letter, whose 
resting-place, night and day, was 
upon his breast. 

‘ FRANK,— My heart is breaking, 
my brain is wild! It seems to me 
as if heaven had slipped from my 
grasp, that hell will be my future 
home! 

‘When you get this, I shall be 
another man’s wife; you and I shall 
be parted for ever! O, Frank, a 
thousand devils seem to be shriek- 
ing into my ears the knell of our 
eternal parting. I never felt how 
utterly my heart was yours till now ; 
and yet I have, by my own will, 
placed an impassable gulf between 
us. I have sold myself to save Dar- 
rell. I could not have seen it in 
alien hands and have lived. So I 
ask you, on my knees, not to des- 
pise me, but to pity me; nay, to 
care for me still. 

‘Good-bye, Frank ; remember 
your promise—‘ No matter what 
happens, zothing could take away 
my love from you; I shall love you 
till I die !”’ 

‘My darling! my darling! the 
dying man said faintly. ‘ Nell, you 
will tell her how faithfully I kept 
my promise And Nell, bending 
her head down upon the bed, tried 
hard to smother her sobs. 

That letter had reached Standish 
four months before, and he never 
rallied from the shock. The glori- 
ous summer had returned, and be- 
neath the genial sunshine the green 
leaves whispered, the flowers bloom- 
ed, and birds sang blithely; but for 
Standish, the ‘ trail of the serpent’ 
was over them all. Lonely and 
desolate, his life drifted slowly away 
in the little ivy-clad cottage where 
she was to have lived. Then, when 
too weak to rise, it was Nell Dacres 
who, like a ministering angel, ho- 
vered over his pillow, tending him 
carefully, breathing to him words 
of comfort and peace. Unselfish to 
the last, she only thought of him ; 
she had but one desire, one hope— 
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to smooth his path to that heaven 
where they two might meet again. 
Day after day she knelt beside him, 
murmuring sweet and solemn truths 
to him whose soul was already on 
the wing to eternity; and while she 
strove to pray with steady accents, 
her pallid lips quivered, and she 
knew that the grave in which they 
laid him would hold her broken 
heart as well. 

What a mockery the world seem- 
ed to her now! Outside, light and 
colouring and melody; inside, dark- 
ness, the pallor of fleeting life, the 
one refrain on the rigid lips—‘ I 
shall never cease to love you till I 
die !” 

Over and over again those words 
vibrated sadly upon the watcher’s 
breast ; there was such a depth of 


pathos in them, such an infinity of 
pain! Then one day a voice so 
changed, so faint, fell on her ear, 
that Nell, trembling all over, with 
blanched face and quickened breath 
bent hastily over him. 

‘ Bee, my Bee!’ it said. ‘QO, tell 
her that I never forgot her, not even 
in death! Give me the letter, Nell! 
here! here! close to me! and with 
a momentary strength he strove to 
press it to his heart, while a tender 
smile irradiated his features, and 
made his white face godlike in its 
beauty. Then his hands fell nerve- 
lessly down, and Nell Dacres and 
‘Death’ were alone together, with 
the summer sunshine playing upon 
both, and the birds singing a jzdi- 
/ate for the soul that had gone to 
eternal rest. 


SUGGESTIVE RENDERINGS OF VIRGIL INTO 
ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 
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fEN, VII. 1-35. 


THou too, Caieta, in days of yore the nurse of AZneas, 

Fame everlasting hast left by thy death to our shores as an heirloom ; 
Still treasured up is the legend of old, and thy tomb sheds a lustre 
O’er the Hesperian land, mid the roll of her olden traditions. 


Piously over that lowly grave did devoted A©neas 
Offer the prayer and raise the green mound ; and when calm in its vast- 


ness 


Lay the wide sea, spread his sail to the wind and sped out of the har- 


bour. 


Light blew the breezes of evening, and far aloft in the heaven 
Showered her guiding beams the pale moon o’er the shimmering waters. 


First are skirted the shores of the neighbouring region of Circe, 
Where the bright child of the sun, deep buried in slumberous forests, 
Ceaselessly ever reéchoes her song, and in dwelling palatial 

Burns for her nightly lights the fragrant wood of the cedar, 
Constantly weaving the woof mid the noise of her eddying shuttle. 
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Here were heard the growls and angry roaring of lions, 

Spurning their chains and making the night with their howlings reécho ; 
1g boars in their dens and bears in their terrible fastness 

Rage ; and mighty wolves fill the air with loud lamentations. 

These were the monsters the goddess had made by her magic devices 
Out of the forms of men, debased in the scale of creation. 

Sparing the pious Trojans the sight of these terrible monsters, 

Father Neptunus inflated their sails with favouring breezes ; 

Bore them beyond those shores and past the dangerous harbour. 


ws, as 
bristill 


Now blushed the sea with beams of the sun, and from lofty Olympus 
Saffron-haired Morn to the earth drove down her chariot of roses ; 
Lulled were the winds to a calm, and over the bosom of ocean 
Echoes in cadence soft the regular stroke of the oar-blades. 

Far, from the sea, A£neas perceives a forest gigantic, 

Out of whose deep recesses the pleasant stream of the Tiber, 
Eddying on mid yellow sands, flows down to the sea-coast. 

Couched in the trees around, or rapidly skimming the surface, 
Myriad birds charmed the air and the grove with melodious music. 


Hitherward steers A=neas his course. ‘The prows of the vessels 
Make for the wished-for land, and glide into the shades of the river. 
* * a 7 ~ 7 - 


160-186. 
Now, as they finished their course, the turrets and roofs of the Latins 
Dawned on their sight, and soon they were under the fortifications. 
There, before the city, the youth in the prime of their manhood 
Wheel their curveting steeds, and deftly manceuvre the chariots. 
Some are bending the stubborn bows, or with muscular shoulders 
Hurling the pliant darts, each eagerly vying with other. 
Rides then a messenger forward, and quickly reports to the monarch 
Strangers of foreign tongue and in unfamiliar vesture 
Newly arrived. He courteously summons them into his palace, 
Seating himself in their midst on the ancient throne of their fathers. 


Solemn and vast, on the crest of the town, the Palace of Picus, 
Based on a hundred columns, its roof lifted haughtily skyward, 
Awful alike with its clustering woods and by old superstition. 

Here was the custom for kings new-crowned to hansel the sceptre, 
Here to assume their office—their temple the house of their senate. 
Here was the festive board where, sacrifice duly accomplished, 

Sat the grave fathers in sacred feast at continual banquets. 

Niched in the shrine were the sculptured forms of ancestors hoary, 
Italus carved in cedar old, and Father Sabinus, 

He who first planted the vine, with a pruning-hook for his bearing. 
Stern old Saturnus, too, and the form of double-faced Janus 

Stood in the vestibule. Followed the kings in goodly succession— 
Kings who had suffered and bled for the sake of their Fatherland’s honour. 
Brightly glistened the burnished arms affixed to the pillars, 
Battle-cars captured in war hung there, and glittering falchions, 
Helmet-crests, and bolts from the gates of many a city, 


Javelins, darts, and figure-heads torn from the vessels of foemen. 
* * * ¥ * * x 
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Sacred in Latium old, and a primitive custom of Alba, 

Still lives a solemn rite on the roll of the Queen of the Nations, 

Rome, when in conscious strength she sends forth the fiat for battle— 
Whether to crush with her powerful hand the far-distant Getz, 

Arabs or Hyrcani, or send forth hosts to the Indi, 

In their bright homes of the morning, or win back the Parthian standards. 
Twain are the Portals of War (thus olden tradition has named them) ; 
Hoary with old superstition and dread as the signals of battle, 
Fastened with hundred bolts and massive clampings of iron 

Stand they, and guardian of peace on their threshold the sentinel Janus. 
Then when the bearded fathers have given their vote for the warfare, 
Goes forth the Consul in robe of state and Gabinian cincture— 

Goes and in solemn guise throws wide their ominous hinges, 

Calls for the fight, and the youth in their multitudes answer the summons, 
Whilst on the echoing air clangs forth the trumpet defiant. 

Thus was Latinus commanded to challenge the men of AZneas, 

Thus to throw wide on their hinges the doors of the Temple of Janus. 
But from the office he shrank ; for his spirit was heavy within him : 
Gloomily thus he retired to the innermost shades of his palace. 

Then did the Queen of the Gods glide down from her home in Olympus, 
Do with her own right hand the work of the cowering monarch, 

Dash back the iron gates and give instant signal for battle. 

Tranquil as yet and unmoved gave the whole of Ausonia answer, 

Some in the serried ranks of the foot, mid the cavalry others, 

March to the deadly fray, each anxiously proving his weapons. 

Some their bright shields anoint and others their javelins burnish, 
Many a battle-axe whirrs on the edge of the sharpening grindstone, 
Standards unfold, and trumpets give forth their horrible music. 


END OF VOL. VII. 
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GREAT EXCITEMENT IN GHOUL’S-PLACE. 




















A STRANGE CASE 


WITH FULL PARTICULARS, NOW FIRST MADE 
PUBLIC. 
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THE rst STATEMENT. 


Made by one of the persons employed in collecting the evidence in this case, 
relative to an advertisement which appeared in the * sensation column’ 


of the Times newspaper. 


F you neglected the most im- 
portant duty of a reader of 

the Zimes, that is your affair, not 
ours. There are those who will 
say that you must first look to the 
‘ Births, Marriages, and Deaths; but 
there they are wrong, inasmuch as 
it is the second part of the business. 
The first—no matter what others 


may say—the first duty of those 
who take up the Thunderer’s clean, 
crisp, ink-scented leaves should be 
to read the ‘sensation column ; 
and if you omitted that duty upon 
a day not to be named here, for 
fear of libellous construction, you 
lost an opportunity ; you are plung- 
ed in a mist of ignorance, and suffer- 
B 
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ing from a want that we will try 
and supply. 

Upon the morning in question— 
you will recognise it from what fol- 
lows—there was a heavy column, 
a very heavy column, and those 
who read it must have been deeply 
impressed. The first advertisement 
was as follows : 

BXJD — ncerwdwd — qldj — metbqzz— 

xrrdw—zjlmq. 

There were the keynotes ofa tale 
of horror in those words ; and many 
a reader must have shuddered as 
he took a shrinking glance timidly 
down into the chasm of infinite 
mystery, of which a faint glimpse 
was here afforded, and then turned 
saddened away. 

The next read : 


PORTMANTEAU. —If Mr. St. Johnes 

does not send for the luggage left at 
No. 300 Northumberland-street, Strand, it 
will be sold to pay expenses. 


Thereby too ‘hung a tale, (but ‘its 
chapters, perhaps of sorrow, shame, 
and impecuniosity, we will not at- 
tempt to read; but that Mr. St. 
Johnes did send forthe portmanteau 
there seems to be no doubt, inas- 
much as Northumberland - street, 
Strand, has not been sold. 

Another advertisement related to 
that bundle of keys that is always 
lost, always was lost, and probably, 
so long as there exists a necessity 
for locking things up, always will 
be lost, so as to benefit the pro- 
prietors of the Zimes with the cost 
of the advertisement, and the finder 
with the five shillings offered for 
reward, 

Letting the eyes fall slowly, one 
learned that a guinea was offered 
for the restoration of a ‘ gray par- 
rot, rather thin on the crown of the 
head, and able to articulate very 
distinctly.’ 

The notice to parish-clerks re- 
specting the marriage entry of 
John and Mary Vincent followed ; 
and then came the—//e announce- 





ment of the greatest importance of 
the season : 


LOVEY ! where are you ? 


Why those four words—a volume 
in their pathetic appeal—were not 
inserted at the top of the column 
it is impossible to say : possibly the 
printer’s eyes were blinded with 
sympathetic moisture. At all events, 
they were not placed in that post 
of honour, but spoke plainly, wild- 
ly, and strongly enough from the 
position assigned to them. 

Excitement was great, and many 
simple-minded folks looked upon 
it with a curiosity similar to that of 
those who lately canvassed ‘ Ozo- 
kerit.”, Some said ‘ Lovey’ was a 
Christmas number of a popular ma- 
gazine ; and as to where it was— 
possibly at the binders. Others 
again pinned their faith to a new 
piece—domestic, sensation, with a 
view of Waterloo-bridge by moon- 
light, real water, a genuine suicide, 
and a coroner's inquest, with the 
Lambeth 'beadle, an intelligent jury, 
and a homily from a live coroner. 

Chatterley told every one at the 
clubs, and as many as he could out, 
that it was a seoret. ‘Would tell 
you with the greatest of pleasure, 
my dear fellow, but—hum !’ 

The way in which he here laid 
his finger upon his nose was some- 
thing that would have made the 
fortune of a low-comedy man. But 
Chatterley was wrong. 

It was no Christmas number, no 
new piece, no warranted candle, 
but, as it appeared, a simple heart- 
rending appeal—‘ Lovey! where 
are you ?” 

There was a softness, an endear- 
ing tone about the first word that 
told of gentle utterances to a be- 
loved of one or the other sex; and 
the very brevity of the mysterious 
announcement kept alive the public 
curiosity. 

The papers of the ensuing morn- 
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ing were eagerly seized, and there 
the reader learned that there had 
been no reply to that sad wail of a 
suffering heart, for it appeared a- 
gain; and exactly beneath it, so 
closely as to touch and claim con- 
nection, was the following, looking 
like that which it really was—a key 
to the four words above : 


J 
MYSTERIOUSLY disappeared from 
" her home, on the 22nd instant, a 
young lady. Age 20, about sft. 2 in. in 
height, elegant figure, oval face, dark-gray 
eyes, abundant hair of a rich brown, worn ez 
chignon. Supposed to have had on a gray 
rep walking-costume, with hat and white 
feather. Fifty pounds reward will be paid 
to any person who will give such informa- 
tion as may lead to her discovery.—Winck- 
skie, Private-Inquiry Office, Perkins-green. 


THE 2znp STATEMENT. 
Made by Oscar Winckskie, carrying on the profession of private inquirer. 


HE above is my name. I am 
T the proprietor of a private-in- 
quiry office ; and I wish it to be pub- 
licly understood, once for all, that I 
have never been in the police, a 
force in whom, as a rule, I do not 
place the slightest confidence, hav- 
ing found, from a long and exten- 
sive experience, that—efcetera. 

I here put ‘ efcetera,’ a word that 
means a great deal, supplies a great 
deal, and affords food for contem- 
plation. Iam sure that my delicacy 
in thus speaking will be duly appre- 
ciated ; for there would be a mean- 
ness in running down people en- 
gaged in similar pursuits to my own. 
I may say, though, that there are 
two ways of seeking for a needle 
that is lost in a bundle ofhay. For 
instance, you have the blundering 
hunt, wherein the sharp, finely po- 
lished, tiny piece of refined steel is 
trampled into the mire, never to be 
recovered ; or if found, covered with 
a rust that has changed it entirely, 
its point broken, and its eye stop- 
ped beyond ever again giving pass- 
age to the filament of thread or 
silk ; and you have the refined, de- 
licate, carefully-conducted search, 
wherein the hay is tenderly, deli- 
cately removed, and a hand, guid- 
ed by a thoughtful brain, holds 
here and there a powerful magnet, 
till—‘click It is done; the nee- 
dle is found, and all is peace. 


The reader will penetrate the 
allegorical allusion, and see plainly 
enough the comparison of rust to 
family fame ; but egotism and self- 
assertion are detestable; and I 
leave the intelligent peruser of 
these lines to settle who uses the 
magnet, and who does not. 

I need hardly allude to my birth 
and parentage farther than to say 
that there is enough of foreign 
blood in my veins to spiritualise 
the heavier English part of my 
nature ; while, as to my profession, 
I conduct the most delicate family 
inquiries with a care and precision 
that, were I vain, I might say had 
been declared to be marvellous ; 
but I refrain, merely hinting that 
I possess a power that may be 
termed magnetic. 

I was seated in my private office, 
studying the advertisement column 
of the Zimes, one 24th of December. 
My books of entry and reference 
were all at hand; my files of par- 
ticulars were upon the table; my 
head, slightly bowed by the weight 
of secrecy it now bears, was bent 
over my paper, when there was a 
knock at the door of the outer 
office—a sharp tremulous knock, 
that said as plainly as possible, ‘I 
am given by a man in a violent 
state of agitation.’ 

It was unfortunate, but there 
was no one seated at the desk in 
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the outer office ; in fact, there was 
no one else then upon the pre- 
mises which I occupy, my staff be- 
ing all absent making private in- 
quiries. 

Undei the circumstances, I was 
compelled to answer the door my- 
self; and it may seem strange to 
one not in my profession, but be- 
fore I opened that door I knew as 
well as could be the kind of man 
upon the other side; I believe 
that, had I been an artist, I could 
have painted him right out to the 
smallest details. 

You will ask how, when I had 
not seen him. 

I can only tell you that it is a 
faculty, a mysterious gift, held but 
by few. It cannot be acquired, 
though experience will water it, 
and cause it to grow into a more 
goodly fruit; but it resembles a 
tenor voice, or the talent of poetry 
or oratory; it is the very essence 
and genius of private inquiry ; and, 
as modestly as I can, I tell you 
that I possess that gift. 

I walked, then, to the door, and, 
simply for appearances’ sake, I ex- 
claimed, as I opened it, 

‘Confound you, sir! What made 
you so long?” 

‘Long !—long! Did you expect 
me ?” 

‘I beg your pardon,’ I said 
hastily ; ‘you are not my absent 
clerk.’ 

‘No,’ said the new-comer nerv- 
ously ; ‘I am not your clerk ; I— 

‘Exactly. Pray step in ; and ex- 
cuse me,’ I hastened to say; and, 
closing the door, I led him to my 
inner office, placed for him a chair, 
and then, according to my regular 
custom, I stood facing him with 
my back to the fire. 

He wasjust as I expected—a well- 
dressed country gentleman of some 
five-and-twenty years, neither good- 
looking nor plain, a little over-whis- 
kered and over-dressed, rather fond 
of collars of the last fashion, and had 
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evidently lately come up to town, 
and at the instigation of some hair- 
dresser taken to parting his hair 
down the middle instead of at the 
side—a fact betrayed by the obsti- 
nate behaviour of the locks upon 
one side of his head. 

I observed all this at a glance— 
it is my business to observe ; and 
I noticed at the same time that the 
pay would not be high-class—remu- 
nerative, possibly, but not grand. 

‘You have business with me, I 
presume,’ I said blandly, just as— 
metaphorically, of course—I had 
my eyes in—I mean, I was making 
my own private inquiry respecting 
the state of his pockets ; for that 
he had no banking account, and its 
consequent cheque-book, I knew 
in an instant by the way in which 
he nervously rattled half-a-dozen 
loose sovereigns in one pocket. 

*O yes ; er—in fact, I wished to 
see you.’ 

I bowed, and awaited farther 
communication. 

‘You look for lost people, I 
think—don’t you?’ he exclaimed 
in a hurried blundering way. 

‘I conduct private inquiry, my 
dear sir,’ I said blandly. ‘You 
have some relative missing, I pre- 
sume ?” 

I put it that way, though I knew 
for certain what was wrong. 

‘Yes; er—exactly. In fact, to 
speak plainly to you as a profes- 
sional man of business, it’s—er— 
my wife.’ 

He looked half-threateningly at 
me as he spoke, as if he expected 
that he would have to knock me 
down for an insolent sneering smile, 
or something of that kind. But he 
did not know his man. The an- 
nouncement was received with a 
slight tightening of my lips. I 
frowned a little, walked to the 
door, and drew over it a curtain, 
before returning to my chair, sitting 
down, opening a book, and taking 
up a pen. 
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‘ First question,’ I said blandly— 
‘name?’ 

He gave it; and it was registered. 
Then, in answer to my questions, 
I obtained, one by one, every par- 
ticular that I required, or, at least, 
everything that he knew, turning 
him as he sat there literally inside 
out, as one might a glove, looking 
through him, reading him, and at 
last sitting pensively gazing at him, 
replete as I was with the know- 
ledge gained. 

‘And now, sir,’ he exclaimed 
suddenly, ‘what are you about to 
do?” 

‘Find her,’ I said laconically. 

He jumped up, and with tears in 
his eyes, shook my hand—rather 
more roughly, in fact, than I liked. 

* But you will be careful,’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I—I’m not at all jealous 
—I’m not angry with her. I don’t 
think she has run away from me; 
but she has gone ; and I am at the 
present time so confused, so upset, 
that I hardly know what to say or 
do, or, in fact, how to say it or do 
it. It’s a curious way of spending 
Christmas-day—looking for your 
wife. Such a reverse of what might 
be supposed to be natural ; but—’ 

Here he alluded to certain com- 
munications which he had made 
to me in confidence, under the seal 
of the most inviolable secrecy. 

* Allow me, my dear sir,’ I said. 
‘I could refer you to a score of 
the highest names— parties for 
whom I have conducted inquiries. 
You may rest assured that all that 
can be done will be done.’ 

‘ Privately ?’ 

‘So privately that even you shall 
not be aware of the fact that such 
an inquiry is afoot.’ 

* But without scandal ?” 

‘ Tut-tut, my dear sir, be at rest. 
It is all in confidence between our- 
selves. I shall put an advertise- 
ment in the Zimes to appear in the 
morning, but not after this fashion,’ 
I said, smiling, and pointing to four 





words over which I had been pon- 
dering for an hour that morning. 

He coloured up like a girl. 

‘Yes, I see,’ I said, for I had 
seen through it all. ‘In your great 
anxiety you inserted that yester- 
day.’ 

‘Yes ; but if you knew my state 
of mind 

‘No apology, my dear sir; not 
the least is necessary. I shall place 
a plain straightforward statement 
in the paper; one, sir, that will 
have instant effect. You must fur- 
nish me with the sinews of war, 
and tell me the amount I may offer 
for reward, and then all will go 
well.’ 

With much effusion my visitor 
placed the required amount within 
my hands, and then took his de- 
parture ; came back again to give 
me what he called a hint for my 
guidance ; and lastly left me tomy 
thoughts. 

Now, when I have a task of this 
kind in hand, I approach it cau- 
tiously. I treat it like a living sen- 
tient being in a wild state, which 
imagines that everything that ap- 
proaches it is anenemy. I have 
no doubt that if you took a case 
to Scotland-yard, your detectives 
would rush at it directly. 

I don’t. I turn my cases into a 
sort of moral deerstalking, and al- 
ways get on the safe side of the 
deer. They don’t scent me out; 
and I can assure you that I’ve had 
parties treating me like a brother, 
when all the time I’ve been on 
their track, following their every 
movement with an eye that is never 
deceived. There is no sleight-of- 
hand so sharp that it deceives me, 
no trick that I cannot penetrate. 
I do not wish to seem egotistic, as 
doubtless I have said before ; but 
it is my trade to penetrate, to be 
sharp, to be able to seize, grasp, 
catch matters that others could not 
comprehend ; that is all. 


Here, then, was my case. The 
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first thing was to write out an ad- 
vertisement and send it by a trusty 
messenger to the TZimes office. 
Who, then, was the trusty messen- 
ger to be sent? Myself. I took 
the announcement, and returned 
to ponder on my next step. 

I have no faith in those adver- 
tisements, and I should not insert 
them, but that they answer two pur- 
poses favourable to me. Firstly, 
they advertise my professional af- 
fairs without any cost to myself ; 
secondly, they give a certainamount 
of satisfaction to the clients, who, 
so long as they see an advertise- 
ment in the second column of the 
Times, take it for granted that all 
is going right, and all they have to 
do is to wait. 

Upon the other side, what have 
we by way of compensation? Cer- 
tainly nothing at all. The looked- 
for party is put upon his or her 
guard ; and instead of affording a 
chance to the private inquirer, 
every thought is devoted to throw- 
ing him off the scent. 

It need be a poor scent, though, 
to throw me off ; and here the scent 
seemed to me to be warm. 

In the first place, I intended to— 

No; that would be perhaps too 
bold. 

Then I would at once— 

No; I thought that would be un- 
advisable. 

Then the shortest way would be 
to— ; 

That would savour too much of 
Scotland-yard ; and I like my in- 
quiries to be carried out upon a 
plan of my own. 

Well, then, here was a young 
married lady called by her husband 
by the endearing title of ‘ Lovey.’ 
She had disappeared. Now, then, 
to view the matter logically, sundry 
questions arose. 

Why had she disappeared ? 

At what hour exactly had she 
disappeared ? 
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Where had she gone ? 

That last question brought me 
round, of course, to the correct 
point ; and it was to this last ques- 
tion that I bent the whole force of 
my intellect, thinking it out step 
by step, recalling every word spoken 
by her husband, and the cross- 
examination to which I had sub- 
jected him. 

To be truthful, he had not helped 
me much ; and there were two or 
three links wanting to complete 
the chain by means of which I 
could hold the mystery. As it was, 
the mystery kept gliding away from 
me, and I came to the conclusion 
that I had better wait to see the 
effect of the advertisement. 

For in my experience I have 
learned that precipitancy often re- 
sults in upsets. Being too eager 
over a private-inquiry case is very 
much like running round a corner : 
you cannot see where you are go- 
ing ; and it may be up against the 
end of a ladder or a baker, and a 
fierce collision may ensue. Wis- 
dom, if personified upon this earth, 
would move as slowly as a chan- 
cery-judge, or the march of im- 
provement ; therefore private in- 
quiries should be carefully and 
leisurely conducted, the fine me- 
chanism should be made with care, 
and in course of working, neither 
grit nor hair should be allowed to 
get in. 

Thinking in this way, I deter- 
mined, of course, to wait patiently ; 
for in the present state of the affair, 
when it is taken into consideration 
that my client had given me lite- 
rally nothing upon which I could 
work with satisfaction to myself, 
what else could I do? 

It being about my dinner hour 
then, I made up the fire, and waived 
the matter, so to speak—ripened 
it, I may say ; or, to use more ex- 
pressive words, I waited for the 
dénotiment, 


























THE 3rp STATEMENT. 


Made by a bald barber living in Ghoul’ s-place. 


OOD morning, sir. Take a 
seat, sir: at liberty directly, 
sir. Take a peep at the morn- 
ing’s paper, sir. Terrible news 
about this war. I don’t know 
what the world’s coming to, I’m 
sure, with men cutting and chop- 
ping one another about.— Thank 
you, sir; twopence, sir. Much ob- 
liged to you, sir: good morning to 
you, sir.—Now then I’m at liberty, 
sir. Shave or hair cut, sir? Thank 
you, sir. Not been able to read 
very well? No, I dessay not. You 
see it’s rather dark and gloomy 
here—houses very close together. 
Don’t get much daylight in Ghoul’s- 
place, I can assure you; but then, 
you see, in business we have to 
study position ; and this is as fine 
a position as one can have for our 
profession. 

Customers, we’ve all sorts. The 
lawyer, smooth smug man, shaves as 
regularly as clock-work—regular 
matter of course with him ; just the 
same as you'd look for your coffee 
of a morning. They’re rather queer 
faces tu shave too ; for this reason 
—they’ve got into such a habit of 
giving a pleasant kind of take-me- 
in smile at their clients, that when 
they've been at it for ten years, 
hang me, sir—begging your pardon 
for swearing—if they haven’t got 
that smile marked in on each side 
of their mouth in a deeply-cut line 
or wrinkle, for all the world like 
apprentices, as you call ’em, when 
you put a little mark on each side 
of a bit of reading, to be read or 
left out, you know. Well, with these 
mouths as are in apprentices, I can 


tell you it’s a teaser. Just you try 
to shave into such a crack, and see 
where you'll be ; and as to cutting, 
why, it would be five pound out of 
my pocket to make the littlest nick 
that ever drew blood. 

Then there’s your artisses. No 
shaving them, bless you ; but I have 
’em, I do. They can’t get on with- 
out me; I’m ready for ’em, and 
they hunt me up, so that I make a 
good thing out of ’em. Not shav- 
ing, O no; they’d set it down as 
high-treason to take so much as a 
hair out of their beards, which 
they’re as proud of as a woman 
would be of her hair ; but, you see, 
they have a lot of stuff—Brilliantine 
—to make their beards and mus- 
tarchees shine, besides another way 
I have of touching them ; and that’s 
this : 

Now mind, I don’t say it’s hard 
study and thought and work, and I 
don’t say it’s smoking too much or 
drinking too much; but, as I says 
to Mrs. Findle, as is the wife of 
the porter at Ghoul’s-inn round the 
corner there, and who does for 
ever so many of the gents in the 
Inn washing and room-tidying, and 
so on,—I says to her, ‘It’s some- 
thing, Mrs. Findle ? and she shakes 
her head after a fashion,—for she’s 
a woman with a very loose kind of 
a head, that waggles very easy when 
she speaks,—and she says, ‘ You’re 
right, Mr. Guist, if ever a man was.’ 

But anyhow, whether it’s late 
hours for work or late hours for 
play, it’s something as makes the 
hair come off fast, till some on ’em’s 
that thin on the crown that the 
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comb goes through it like a shirt ; 
while others have got a head as 
smooth as a egg—smooth as mine, 
sir, and that’s saying a good deal. 
Well, here’s where I have ’em: my 
nutritious Comabandoline, which 
nourishes the roots, restores the 
tone, stimulates the skin, and re- 
produces hair in from nine to twelve 
months. 

That’s what I sell ’em, sir, at 
one-and-nine—dozens of it; and 
they chaff me terrible about not 
using it for myself. I get over ’em, 
though, by saying I can’t afford— 
times too hard, and so on. 

Then there’s your littery men— 
ah, and a nice lot they are! They’re 
about the worst customers I have 
out of the Inn. There’s no pleas- 
ing ’em, you know. If you take it 
off short, it’s wrong ; if you leave it 
long, you're just as bad; and if 
you go in for a mejum, they ask you 
what you mean by snipping about 
like that, and not taking nothing 
off. They're rather too bad, they 
are. You see, it ain’t kind of honest 
to come into a man’s shop and en- 
gage him in conversation, and then 
be all the while taking notes down 
in your head to put him in print 
afterwards for ignorant multitudes 
to laugh at; but that’s what they 
do. I’ve been served so again and 
again; and all I can say is, that 
it’s as bad as body-snatching ; for 
what business has a man to come 
and steal me out of my shop, and 
then go and sell me to a publisher? 
It’s wicked, you know — regular 
slavery work. 

Who else did I say was custom- 
ers? QO, I know, the actors. Now 
there you have a man who is some- 
thing like a man—‘ Holds the mir- 
ror up to Nature,’ you know, and 
lets Nature see what's she like. 
Why, it’s a treat to look at an ac- 
tor’s head, sir. Just look at the 
haircutting there is about it, keep- 
ing it short for making-up and 
wearing wigs, and all that sort of 
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thing. And then look at the shav- 
ing there is, so as there sha’n’t be 
a hair left anywhere—neck, cheek, 
chin, or lip; so as for making-up 
again. Why, some of my actors 
take me a quarter of an hour to 
shave—your very stubbly ones, you 
know; but then see what faces 
they have after, what a lovely blue 
tint there is, and all as smooth as 
a baby! It’s rather trying to the 
temper of your razors, but then 
there’s a professional pleasure in 
the task. 

They’re a amiable kind of chap 
too is actors. They do swear at 
you a bit sometimes, but it’s always 
in a poetical style— throwing at 
you a line out of Shakespeare or 
some of your play-writers, and that 
of course is on account of notches, 
which the lightest hand can’t help 
sometimes when it holds a razor ; 
but, one way and another, I wouldn’t 
wish for any one nicer than actors. 
They won’t take no Comabando- 
line, and laugh at you when you 
try iton. One of my actors even 
goes so far as to say that, if I like 
to try my Pilatory to take off hair, 
I may try it on him, and take off 
everything, head, beard, and eye- 
lashes, every morsel. 

‘No end of convenience it would 
be,’ he says; ‘save me no end of 
money. There,’ he says, ‘save me 
from coming here any more ; and 
I'll give you half-a-sovereign down.’ 

‘ But look at the personal appear- 
ance,’ I says. 

‘Pooh! he says, ‘I’m married 
now, and got a large family—what’s 
personal appearance to me ?” 

But talk about authors—littery 
men, you know, and their coming 
and taking me off. Let’s see, 
though, I was took off once before 
as I didn’t tell you about, sitting 
for a model to one of our artisses. 
He painted me in one of his big 
pieces, and gave me a shilling to 
go and look at myself in the big 
place in Piccadilly, and there I was 
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staring at myself on the wall just 
as if I was looking in a glass ; but 
there, bless you, that wasn’t all the 
fun—why, there were lots of people 
looking on and they didn’t know 
me. But to go back again to our 
authors: there’s something for ’em 
to take up now. Lor bless my 
heart, yes, very curious thing. I’ve 
had scores of people in my shop 
talking about it—ladies disappear- 
ing and going away out of sight just 
like pantomime tricks, and horrible 
noises heard in the old Inn. Ah, 
I can assure you inns is a rum 
place to live in. I say inns, you 
know, because I’m so close to the 
Inn, and belong to it like. 

Very mysterious sort of place our 
old Inn, and I’ve took a deal of 
interest in it; gone about it at all 
hours of the night. They do say 
as it’s haunted, and it may be, for 
anything I know. All I know is 
that I never quite see anything 
wrong; but there’s a something 
about the place that makes you feel 
creepy, specially if you go for a walk 
round after shutting-up time, say 
ten o’clock at night, when it’s dark 
and foggy and perhaps drizzling 
with rain. There has been times 
when I’ve been round there of a 
night, when it’s seemed to me as if 
there was a sort of a ghost’s head 
sitting on the top of each of the 
white stone postes, for all the world 
like one of my blocks that I keep 
the three barristers’ wigs on in the 
window, only ever so much more 
awful. Sometimes I’ve been for 
running away, but other times I’ve 
screwed up my courage and gone 
forward, and as I’ve done so, why 
the heads have all faded away into 
yellow fog, while the white stone 
postes have stood as still and as 
cold as ever. 

I shouldn’t like to say as they 
was the heads of broken-hearted 
clients as had set upon those very 
postes when they was alive, and 
waited and waited for their cases to 


beended. Not I—I shouldn't like 
to say sucha thing. No, I shouldn’t 
like to hint anything about that 
young chap as was called to the bar 
because he was so clever and work- 
ed so hard, and then was found 
dead and cold in his rooms in No. 
g, and the jury sat on him down 
here at the Cock and Rainbow, 
and brought it in sudden death 
from natural causes, though some 
shook their heads and said it was 
poison, and some more said he was 
starved to death because no one 
wouldn’t give him a cause to con- 
duct till he’d got a name ; and he 
couldn’t get himself a name till he’d 
got himself a cause to conduct. 
Which is, to say the least, hard; for 
how would it have been with me if 
I'd had to learn my profession like 
that? Somebody must get their 
hair notched a bit at the beginning, 
and as to barristers’ cases, why one 
side must lose, so what would it 
matter which ? 

O no, I’d not say nothing about 
that young man, poor chap! and I 
don’t think there are such things as 
ghosts ; but, mind you, there are 
some rum things going on in this 
life. Here’s our Inn, for instance. 
What have you got to say to that? 
All I can tell you is that it’s a most 
mysterious affair,a sort of mixing 
up of the real and the idle, as one 
of my customers observed, though 
I don’t understand what he meant 
by idle. 

But here you have it: here’s a 
strange affair, a very terrible affair. 
Here's a young lady gone, as I said 
before, and here’s noises. 

Well, you'll reasonably enough 
say, What do noises matter? But 
that won’t do, when those noises 
upset people so as they can’t eat, 
drink, or sleep for thinking about 
‘em. It’s all very well to say it is 
the old monks as was buried out in 
the middle of the Inn, through its 
once having been a monastery 
where they used to sit in the cold 
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and read big books boundinchains, 
all but when they were feasting and 
enjoying themselves, and making 
their noses red with the right good 
wine. But I don’t believe it’s the 
monks. They don’t walk, bless 
you. Why, look here, everybody 
agrees that when ghosts walk they 
do just what they used to do when 
they were alive. Very good: what 
would be one of the very first things 
they’d do, then ? 

You don’t know ? 

I'll tell you then: they’d go to 
the barber’s to have that part of 
their head shaved same as they 
used to wear it. Well, I’ve had 
none come to me, so that upsets 
the assertion of its being monks. 
They wouldn’t shout and chant 
their old songs now, Iknow. No, 
it ain’t monks, it’s something else. 

What? says you. 

Ah, there you are. What, indeed! 
It’s noises, that’s sure enough; and 
here’s people collecting of a night 
to hear ’em, and then they don’t 
come ; but what sort of noises they 
are, I can’t say; and it’s my believe 
that they frightened the young lady 
away, although some people’s wick- 
ed enough to say she bolted with 
somebody ; and the policeman says 
he saw a lady and gentleman get 
into a cab, which of course might 
be true, though all the same it 
might not be. 

What is it, then? Well, it might 
be tenants as can’t fest because they 
never paid their debts ; or it might 
be that chap, Mr. Wanks, as was a 
loose card if ever there was one, 
and was always playing at’em too, 
and drunk hisself to death at No. 
6, when he owed me two and 
fourpence-halfpenny for shavings, 
and two one-and-nines for Coma- 
bandoline, because he was a bit 
thin on the crown. It’s a deal 
more likely that he can’t rest with 
that on his mind, I can tell you. 
Or there again, why mightn’t it 
be landlords as felt that they had 
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charged too much, or been a bit 
too hard in making distraints, and 
bailiffs, and so on ?—for you know 
they are precious hard ; and if I 
wasn’t ready to a day with my bit 
of rent, I know well what it would 
be. 

That brings us not a bit nigher, 
though, and there’s the mystery all 
the same troubling the whole place 
all round the Inn, and in and out 
of every lane, alley, and place about 
it. 

You see it grew unpleasant, peo- 
ple were doing nothing but run in 
and out, here, there, and every- 
where ; and the way in which peo- 
ple bothered me at last grew quite 
unpleasant. I’m quitewilling to have 
a bit of news sometimes, because 
it not only cheers me up a bit, but 
gives me something to say to my 
people as comes to me on profes- 
sional objects ; but to have some 
one coming in every minute with 
‘I say, such a go! here’s something 
wrong in the Inn? or ‘Heard about 
the girl being burked? Let alone 
chatter about the noises. 

It got very exciting, though, I 
can tell you, at last, when the po- 
lice took it up, and one of the 
force, as has grown fat in the ser- 
vice, comes by our place pulling 
his gloves on a little tighter. I 
knew that meant business as well 
as could be, and I stood close to 
the door, as much as to say, ‘I’m 
here, if you want me.’ 

He caught sight of me, but 
walked straight on, hesitated, and 
then came back. 

‘What's this here about the 
sewers ?’ he says at last. 

I shook my head. 

‘ Now let’s have it, if you know 
anything,’ he said ; ‘I won't bring 
you up in evidence if you don’t 
want to come.’ 

‘’Tain’t that, I says hastily. 

* Well, what is it, then ?’ he says. 

‘ That’s what we can’t make out,’ 
I says. ‘It’s noises, and there’s 
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somebody gone away, and that’s 
all I know.’ 

He looks at me and then turns 
off, and goes towards the Inn, 
where the crowd, beginning to 
collect, made way for him. 

Being empty just then, I pulls 
the door to, asks a friend to mind 
the shop, and walks after him till 
I was right in the midst of the 
crowd and could hear what was 
going on; and really the excite- 
ment and queer idees of that mob 
was something outrageous. There 
was a woman murdered, that seem- 
ed to be the idea, and somebody’s 
windows ought to be broke. 

One woman said it was a shame, 
and said if it had been her Mary 
Hann she’d have let somebody 
know, that she would. 

A great smooth-faced fellow, of 
about five-and-twenty, said he was 
sure Bartlemy’s had something to 
do with it; and if he wanted to 
know, that’s the shop he should 
go to, with their body-snatching 
and the rest of it. He had heard 
about people being cut up in orse- 
pittles he had, and if he wanted to 
find her, that’s where he should go. 

Groan? Well, of course the 
crowd groaned—it was enough to 
make them ; and half-a-dozen were 
for going off to Smithfield at once 
to ask for the poor young woman’s 
body; and it’s my belief they would 
have done so, if there hadn’t come 
a rumbling rushing noise up the 
street, and the flash of a couple 
of lights—a noise it was that we 
all knew well—and then somebody 
cried out ‘ Fire’ and half-a-dozen 
voices took it up just as the horses 
were pulled up, and we had a fire- 
engine among us, somebody having 
sent the news off to Holborn Sta- 
tion that there was a fire in Ghoul’s- 
inn. 

I makes it my business to go to 
the first man, and tell him that there 
was no fire and hadn’t been one, 
but he wouldn’t believe me; for he 








seemed to think that because he 
was there with his engine, that 
there must be a fire ; and it wasn’t 
till the policeman came out of Mr. 
Findle the inn-porter’s lodge and 
told him, that he’d believe it at all ; 
when he went back growling, and 
the engine was turned back, and 
they drove away, clinging to the red 
engine like a lot of mice to a float- 
ing bung, and the last we saw of 
the engine was as it turned the 
corner with a lot of boys shouting 
and hooraying. 

I wanted to get to Mrs. Findle, 
who could have told us a deal; but 
she wouldn’t come out, whatever 
reasons she might have had for it, 
though if I had been alone, I dare- 
say one might have had a little in- 
formation out of her. 

I don’t know who it was showed 
the people the house where some 
onehad gone from ; but they stopped 
before it staring hard, though there 
didn’t seem to be much to see. 
Some got on the postes, so as to be 
taller than the others; and some 
laid down flat, and looked through 
the area-railings ; some were close 
up, and some far out; and they 
stared hard enough to have starred 
the windows or blistered the paint; 
and the more they stared, the more 
there was nothing to see. 

It didn’t seem to trouble them a 
bit that nothing came of it ; that 
there was not a door, nor a window, 
nor nothing opened. There they 
were, and there they kept on, no 
more being disposed to go away 
than nothing. 

As it got later, the crowd grew; 
and a man came with hot chest- 
nuts, and sold 'em out in about 
five minutes; when he stopped, 
warming his hands over his char- 
coal fire, and staring too up at the 
blank windows. 

So did a potato-man, ‘all hot,’ 
when he came. ‘The trade done 
was something tremendous, spe- 
cially at the corner of our court, 

















where the Cock-and-Rainbow peo- 
ple found that, if anything would 
make folks thirsty, it was a sensa- 
tion ; for the goes of gin and pints 
of four-ale and pots of beer drunk 
was something tremendous. 

It didn’t affect my trade a bit; 
for there was not a soul came in 
the whole evening; so that I did 
not lose anything by being away, 
though, if you come to that, I don’t 
know that I gained anything either, 
except that I found out as much as 
other people did. 

At last, just as people were be- 
ginning to get very tired, a man 
came up with a letter, and, forcing 
his way through the crowd, opened 
the letter-box, and dropped the letter 
in before turning to go away, when 
it was as much as he could manage 
to do; for the mob closed round 
him, making sure, of course, that 
he had something to do with the 
affair; and they followed him out 
of the Inn, down our court, and 
right out into Holborn, where he 
made a bolt of it, and run between 
a bus and a cab, with a hundred 
people after him yelling and hoot- 
ing and howling ; and it’s my belief 
that, if they could have caught the 
poor fellow, they would have half 
murdered him, and all because he 
took a letter to the house. But, all 
the same, it was very tantalising to 
go and stand out there hour after 
hour, expecting something exciting 
to turn up, and then for there to 
be nothing at all. I couldn’t stand 
it myself; so I went back to my 
shop, and took down a couple of 
razors. 

You see, it’s like this: I do it all 
in a way of my own. I take down 
a razor, or a pair; and mind this, 
that razors blunt; well, so’s my 
mind just then ; so what I’ve got 
to do is to sharpen the razor and 
my mind at the same time. 

Hone first. 
Then the oil. 
Then I spread the oil gently 
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with my finger, wipe that finger 
upon my apron, seize the razor, 
lay it updn the hone; and as I 
draw it from heel to point, back- 
wards and forward, there, as easily 
as possible, goes on the sharpening 
and thinking together. Both blunt 
first, then gradually sharpening, till 
by degrees you get a wonderful 
edge; the razor’s sharp, and you 
know all about it. 

I set to, then, with one of those 
razors ; and, as I sharpened away, 
I began to get together all I knew 
about this case at Ghoul’s-inn ; and 
this is what I got together : 

First, that there was a gent as 
was a lawyer had chambers there, 
and had very little practice. 

Second, that he had a friend, a 
loosish sort of chap, used to come 
and stay with him. 

Third, that they used to play 
billiards a great deal at the Cock 
and Rainbow. 

Fourth, that sometimes one of 
them looked very seedy. 

Fifth, that sometimes the other 
looked a deal seedier. 

Sixth, that they both had bills at 
Fumon’s, the tobacco-shop, and he 
had a deal of trouble to get his 
money. 

Seventh, that they often had 
chops from the eating-house in the 
Lane, and sometimes ham and beef 
from Slicer’s. 

Eighth, that there had been a 
sheriff’s-officer seen there more 
than once. 

Ninth, that they both used to 
come here and have their hair cut. 

Tenth, that they used to talk a 
deal about Scarbro’. 

Eleventh, that he had another 
friend. 

Twelfth, that the new friend had 
very fine whiskers, and came here 
and bought some Brilliantine. 

Thirteenth, that the gent who 
belonged to the chambers went 
out in a hansom, and did not come 
back again. 
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Fourteenth, that the friend who 
bought the Brilliantine fetched a 
lady as soon almost as the owner 
of the rooms had gone out; and 
they took up their dwelling there. 

Fifteenth, that the friend with 
the whiskers went out a great deal. 

Sixteenth, that he came back a 
great deal. 

Seventeenth, that when he came 
back on Christmas-eve he seemed 
very much excited. 

Eighteenth, that it crept out that 
the lady had disappeared. 

Nineteenth, that we wanted to 
know what had become of her. 

Here, the razor being quite sharp, 
it was of no use to go any farther 
just then; and, besides, I’d got 
now as far as the time when they 
began to spread rumour about; 
and the thing now was to find out 
what had become of her, and why 
she came, or where she was taken 
to, because some one did see a 
lady taken off in a hansom; and 
who knows but what that might 
have been her as we wanted ? 

What more do I know about the 
mystery? Well, let me see: there 
was the noises. Did I hear them 
at all? Well, I can’t say I did; 
but then I know plenty as heard 
them many times over. If you 
come to that, I’ve heard about 
those noises being heard under- 
ground and in different parts of the 
Inn for a length of time. 

Ah, to be sure, there was one 
gent as had chambers wouldn’t 
stop on account of them; said he 
couldn’t stand them at all ; talked 


about it here in this very shop, 
where I stand; him and his hand 
shook that much, that he daren’t 
have used a razor himself on any 
account. 

Don’t think I can tell you any- 
thing farther about that matter, 
only that I have my suspicions; not 
that I should like to say anything 
against anybody, only it looks bad, 
you may say, for one gentleman to 
bring his wife to his friend’s place, 
and that friend has other friends, 
and then the lady disappears. If 
it was in my way to go spying about 
and detectivising, I should soon put 
my finger on the right parties, I’ve 
no doubt. It would only be the 
setting of another razor or two, and 
there you’d have it all. But perhaps 
you'll think over what I’ve said, 
and if it don’t put you, not only on 
the right scent, but lead you right 
up to a complete settlement of the 
whole affair, why, it’s no fault of 
mine. I can’t help it if you can’t 
see through it, so I tell you; but 
just let me say this, now that you’ve 
listened to me—you’re engaged in 
a sort of a hide-and-seek game, like 
we used to have at home, you 
know, when little ones: ‘ Hot boil- 
ed beans and very good butter!’ 
Don’t you remember? And now, 
mind—don’t be rash and lose your 
chance, you must see it all now, 
for you're getting warmer; bless 
me, you’ve been getting warmer 
ever since you started with me; 
and, according to my ideas, at the 
present moment you are regularly 
burning. 
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THE 4TH STATEMENT. 


Made by Ann Manser, an unmarried lady comfortably off. 


FOUND the place in question 
] on the right-hand side up the 
third turning on the left. I was 
told the second turning, and went 
wrong at first ; but the proper turn- 
ing is the third when you have 
passed the church, because the se- 
cond is a blind alley. 

x * “ * 

Properly though, I suppose, I 
ought to begin at the beginning. 
My name then is Ann Manser, and 
I was born—on a Tuesday—very 
early in the morning—some years 
ago. 

I am not exactly married. I 
have, however, been engaged for 
some length of time. It is not in 
consequence of any want of affec- 
tion upon my Edward’s part that 
we have not ere this been happily 
united, but I have thought it best 
that Edward should wait a little 


until he was more settled. 
* * 2: 


I have been reminded by the 
person in charge of this investiga- 
tion that the statement I have been 
called upon to make does not bear 
reference to my Edward, but to the 
mysterious disappearance of a cer- 
tain lady. I have no wish unneces- 
sarily to occupy anybody’s time. I 
thought that the statements I was 
making were necessary. If I have 
been in error, I am sorry for it. 

7 * * 7~ 

If I am to be at all intelligible 
(which I suppose is not unneces- 
sary also; if I am wrong again, I 
ask pardon) I must tell the first 
part of my story from hearsay. I 
should have preferred to treat only 
with the facts that have come un- 
der my personal observation. 

aad * * * 

I have it then on hearsay, that 
one wild wintry night the 9 Express 
from the north reached Euston- 
square, and deposited upon the 
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platform, with several other pas- 
sengers and a large quantity of lug- 
gage, a newly-married couple, who 
looked pale and frightened. 

With the differences arising out 
of the disputed proprietorship of a 
brown -leather portmanteau this 
statement need not be encumbered. 
Suffice it to say, therefore, fifteen 
minutes after the arrival of the 
train, the newly-married couple in 
question were the occupants of a 
private room in the Euston-square 
Hotel. Five minutes and twenty se- 
conds later the newly-married lady, 
without warning or preparation, 
burst out crying as though her heart 
would break. 

Upon this the newly-married gen- 
tleman did his best to console her 
with the asseverations relative to 
love and constancy customary on 
such occasions. But the newly- 
married lady, unconsoled, cried 
harder than ever. 

Upon this the newly-married gen- 
tleman—to use theatrical parlance 
—‘took the stage’ and tore his 
hair. 

His (the newly-married gentle- 
man’s) hair-was light and curly, his 
eyes were blue, and his complexion 
fresh and rosy. He did not look 
over-wise, but he was handsome and 
strong and manly, and a young lady 
not over-particular might have been 
proud of such a husband. Most 
likely this lady was proud of him 
too, but she was also most likely a 
little put out and tired and ill-tem- 
pered after her long journey ; and 
these things may have combined 
together to cause her to say, in 
tones of the bitterest anguish, 

*O why—why—why did I ever 
believe you! O, take me home 
again! Do—do take me home !” 

Now these were cruel words for 
Frank to hear, and they cut him to 
the quick. Firstly, because it did 
not promise much for his future 
happiness if she really meant what 
She said; and secondly, because 





the course proposed was wholly 
impracticable, for the simple rea- 
son that he had not money enough 
to do it. 

Therefore he once again began 
to vow he loved her fondly, to 
which once more she responded 
dismally, 

*‘O no—no—no! Let me go 
home! let me go home !’ 

‘What have I done ?’ he asked. 

She sobbed. 

‘Speak to me, Louisa. Tell me, 
have I offended you in any way ? 
O, do not look like that ; you can- 
not think how wretched it makes 
me !’ 

This unfortunate newly-married 
man was doomed to be made more 
wretched still in a day or two, but 
at this moment, poor innocent! he 
thought that he had reached the 
crisis of his misery when he had 
hardly begun it. 

*O,’ she said, ‘don’t speak to 
me—don’'t bother !’ 

At this prosaic exhortation Frank 
Lewis froze into a stony silence, 
and something like a horrible sus- 
picion of having somehow made 
some sort of mistake began, for the 
first time, to take possession of his 
mind. 

After a while, in a hollow tone, 
he begged to know if she loved 
him any longer; but, before she 
could reply, the waiter came in 
with the supper-tea. 





% a * 


It was a very nice tea indeed. 
With a profusion of fresh eggs and 
broiled ham of delicate flavour, 
with also a reserve of tea-cake nice- 
ly browned to fall back upon when 
more serious matters were disposed 
of. And the tea was hot and strong, 
and there was cream to it. 

* * * * 


‘ How prettily you make tea !’ 

‘ Not more prettily than any one 
else.’ 

*O yes, a thousand times.’ 








1 hy! 








* What nonsense”’ 
* * 


What is life worth when one is 
hungry and tired? Can even love, 
‘the master passion,’ hold its ground 
against the peevishness attendant 
on prolonged vacuum? I have seen 
my Edward under such circum- 
stances, and he isn’t the least bit 
like the Edward of other times. 

It was not her husband whom 
she blamed, but herself! Why had 
she been so hasty? What would 
her mamma say? Would she ever 
forgive her? Without her mother’s 
consent she felt she could never, 
never be happy again. 

Here Frank persuaded her to try 
the tiniest morsel of broiled ham. 

But it was very wicked to leave 
her poor mamma in that clandes- 
tine manner. Why not have asked 
her consent ? 

‘Because she would not have 
given it.’ 

In that case the marriage ought 
never to have taken place. That 
was her opinion. She was not 
joking. She ought rather to have 
given up Frank than her mamma. 
It would have been better for all 
parties ; much better. 

Here Frank persuaded her to try 
an eggspoonful of egg which he had 
salted and peppered. 

No happiness could come of such 
a beginning ; and fancy her poor 
mamma’s anxiety if she never found 
the note explaining that she had 
runaway! Yes, decidedly it would 
be better to go back ; unless Frank 
was quite, guife positive, certain, 
sure, the letter would reach mam- 
ma all right. In which case — 
But it was very wicked. 

Here the egg and ham were pro- 
perly disposed of. 


* * * * 


Frank Lewis was ardent, young, 
and brave, and, when he fell in love, 
set the world at defiance, as is not 
unusual with brave, young, ardent 
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persons of both sexes. Among 
other persons, he set at defiance 
Louisa’s mother, upon whom Louisa 
was dependent, and his own mo- 
ther, upon whom /e was depend- 
ent; and being a proud-spirited 
fellow, with no income of his own 
and no spare cash in his pocket, 
it fell out that when he had run 
away with his lady-love, and brought 
her express to London, he found 
himself at the Euston-square Hotel 
with exactly four shillings and four- 
pence in his pocket. 

But he was not alarmed. On 
making the discovery he leant back 
and broke into a great laugh. 
Louisa, yet tearful, looked up at 
him a little reproachfully. 

‘ My darling,’ said he in explana- 
tion, ‘do you know this is every 
farthing I have got in the wide 
world?’ and he exhibited the few 
silver and copper coins that con- 
stituted his earthly possessions. 

Louisa looked blankly at the 
little handful, and blankly up into 
Frank Lewis’s rosy face. 

‘I thought you said you had 
money ?” 

‘ My mother has, you know; and 
that’s the same thing.’ 

‘Is it?’ said Louisa. 

‘O, that'll be right enough,’ said 
Frank, rather vexed that Louisa’s 
sense of humour was not greater. 

‘Will it? she said; ‘ but I 
thought you were not friends just 
now 

‘No, not just now.’ 

‘But won't the people here at 
the hotel want to be paid ?” 

‘To be sure—in good time.’ 

‘ But while we are here—for cabs 
and things ?” 

‘Leave that to me,’ cried the 
rosy Frank. ‘ You're my property 
now, you little silly, don’t you know, 
and I’ve got to look after you. So 
don’t you fret yourself in the least, 
but leave all financial arrangements 
to your lord and master.’ 

This lord and master—on his 
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own showing—having partaken 
with great heartiness of the eggs 
and ham and tea-cake (he was in- 
ordinately fond of tea-cake, and 
cleared the dish), bestowed a fond 
caress on his Louisa, and went forth 
in search of money. 

‘You will not mind my leaving 
you for just half an hour—not a 
moment longer ?” 

She said she would not. 

‘We mustn’t neglect the sinews 
of war, must we, even for the sake 
of love-making? I have a friend, 
of whom you have heard me talk 
a great deal, and that friend’s name 
is Jack, and he is the best fellow 
in all the world ; and I mean to go 
straight to the club where at this 
moment I know I shall find him 
smoking a pipe, and I shall there 
and then bleed him of twenty 
pounds, which will do very well to 
get on with.’ 

And so he went away—she tied 
a scarf round his neck at leaving— 
and lighting alarge cigar, he called a 
Hansom’s patent safety, and went 
to the Junior Roscius to find 
Jack. 

This Jack—whose name was 
Rawdon—was a bearded cynic of 
great softness of heart, who had 
literary tastes and dramatic aspira- 
tions of a wholly unpracticable cha- 
racter, and who smoked a great 
many pipes, and thought a good 
deal of what he would probably do 
some day or other towards asto- 
nishing creation. Meanwhile he 
ate and drank rather too much, and 
did nothing. 

He was a member of the Junior 
Roscius, I suppose, on account of 
his literary tastes, for he had not 
printed anything yet, or had had any- 
thing played ; and Frank Lewis had 
been put up for the same reason. 
It had been proposed at first that 
the club should be composed of 
actors and authors only; but these 
had been found to ride a little 
restive when left to themselves, 


and the outsiders kept things com- 
fortable, because they could listen 
as well as talk. 

Frank Lewis found in the smok- 
ing-room, where he had expected 
to find Jack, several friends of his 
surrounded by clouds of tobacco, 
but Jack was not of the party. 
There was a comedian—at the time 
without an engagement—and an 
author, and several other people 
with whom Frank shook hands 
warmly, rather to the surprise of 
some of them; for he felt on the 
very best of terms with all the 
world ; and he told them all that 
he was married, and they said they 
were very glad to hear it, and asked 
if he would not stop and have a 
pipe. 

To this he replied that he could 
not stay a moment; at which one 
wag asked if she were waiting, and 
another—a married man of expe- 
rience—prophesied that he would 
grow out of that sort of thing in 
time, and be glad enough to come 
and beg a pipe and a quiet corner 
among the friends of his youth. 

Without a thought of taking of- 
fence, Frank laughed one of those 
great laughs of his, and went his 
way, saying he must find Jack. 
Puffing at his cigar, he trotted 
through the lighted streets with a 
sort of triumphant glow upon his 
face ; for it seemed to him that he 
had done something altogether out 
of the common way in getting 
married, and was superior to the 
ordinary run of the unmarried 
persons he passed by on the 
way. 

Indeed, for that matter, had he 
not done something wonderful ? 
Had he not married the lady of 
his choice—beautiful and beloved ? 
—the most beautiful and lovable in 
the world, as it seemed to him. 
And who but the owners of all the 
other beautiful and lovable women 
could have said aught to the con- 
trary ? 
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They had told him at the club 
that Jack had gone to a theatre 
hard by, at which a new piece was 
to be performed for the first time 
that night; and here an absurdly 
unromantic incident checked his 
progress. , 

As he was rushing up the steps, 
the cabman called to him in great 
excitement : 

‘Beg pardon, you've forgot to 
pay !’ 

‘I’m coming back. Here though, 
if you're frightened, what’s the 
fare?” 

‘ Half-a-crown, I think, sir.’ 

‘ Half-a-crown—nonsense 

The matter was arranged pre- 
sently for acouple of shillings ; but 
this left him with only two and 
fourpence, and that was not enough 
to pay half-price to the stalls, even 
if a half-price had existed. 

Luckily, though, at that moment 
Frank saw a friend coming down- 
stairs, 

‘Did you happen to see Jack 
Rawdon inside ?” 

‘Yes ; but he’s gone.’ 

*‘ Gone—where ?” 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘You're sure he’s gone ?” 

‘Quite ; half an hour ago. He 
bade me “ good-night,” and I saw 
him leave the house.’ 

Frank, standing on the pavement 
outside, asked himself what he ought 
to do next. Leave the borrowing 
of the money till next day, and go 
back to Louisa. This seemed the 
best plan. 

‘Hi! hansom ! 

But suddenly it occurred to him 
that the best way would have been 
to call at Jack’s chambers in Hol- 
born. He had passed Holborn 
now. Suppose he went to the 
hotel first, and then returned. 

He reached the hotel in due 





course, left the cab at the door, and 
ran upstairs. Louisa was again tear- 
ful and despondent. 
while he had been! 


What a long 
How could 


he be so cruel as to leave her in 
this way ! 

Frank expostulated mildly, and 
apologised humbly ; then rang the 
bell, and told the waiter to pay the 
cabman. 

But Louisa objected to this 
course. It would be foolish to 
give up seeing Jack, when it was 
only ten minutes’ ride in a cab; 
and he might go out early in the 
morning. 

*O, he never goes out early ; 
but if you think it would be best 

She thought so. There were 
several small things that would be 
wanted the first thing next morn- 
ing. 

‘And you won't be angry if I 
am not longer than three-quarters 
of an hour ?” 

‘No; don’t be silly.’ 

He started off again at once, and 
soon reached the old inn-of-law in 
which his friend had chambers, and 
rushed impetuously upstairs to the 
floor on which the rooms were 
situated, two steps at a time. 

Then knocked loudly on the 
panel of the door with his walk- 
ing-stick. Jack opened the door, 
and stood there with a pipe in his 
mouth. 

* Hallo, Frank, old boy ! 

‘Hallo, Jack, old boy ! 

‘Come in.’ 

Theyshook hands quite violently 
on their first meeting, and again 
when Frank had entered the room. 

‘So you’ve come back ?’ 

‘I have.’ 

‘And it’s all right ?” 

* Very much so.’ 

‘And you're married ?” 

‘Very much so, indeed.’ 

‘ Frank, old boy, I congratulate 
you, and wish you every happiness.’ 

‘I’m sure you do, Jack, and 
you're the best friend I ever had ; 
and that’s why I’ve come to you 
now, for I’m in a deuce of a fix.’ 

‘A fix—how ?” 

‘Well,’ said Frank, with a mo- 
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mentary hesitation, ‘I haven’t got 
a shilling to fly with, and I’ve a cab 
outside I can’t pay for, and—can 
you lend me twenty pounds ?” 

Jack Rawdon sat silent and 
puffed at his pipe; then put his 
pipe down and leant back, staring 
hard at his friend and thoughtfully 
smoothing his own chin as he did 
so, Frank the while feeling just a 
little uneasy. 

‘I say, Frank,’ said he, ‘I'll lend 
you my rooms, for I’m going out of 
town; but just at this moment I 
couldn’t lay my hands on twenty 
pounds to save my life.’ 

* By Jove!’ cried Frank, ‘I’m in 
an awful mess, then, hanged if 
I'm not; and that confounded 
cab—’ 

*O, we'll scrape together enough 
to pay the cab, I daresay,’ replied 
Jack, ‘and perhaps a trifle besides. 
Suppose we settle for the cab now, 
and then go into the other business 
seriously.’ 

* * 7 * 


So far I have told you what I 
have learnt of this singular case 
from hearsay. Now follows the 
evidence of my own eyes. 

~*~ * * * 


As I said before, you will find 
Ghoul’s-inn on the right-hand side 
up the third turning on the left. 
The second turning is, as I told 
you, a blind alley, but the third 
turning is a sort of compromise. 
You can ride half way, and then 
you must get out and walk, be- 
cause there is a bar across the road, 
and the gatekeeper of the Inn is 
the only man alive who has got 
the power and key to remove the 
obstacle. 

The principal products of 
Ghoul’s-place, in which the Inn 
stands, seem to be old Masters and 
new babies. There are three shops 
where old Masters are to be sold 
in any numbers. The babies are 
not sold at any shop, probably be- 


cause no purchasers can be found. 
I daresay, though, you might have 
as many as. you desired at a gift, if 
you were to mention it. It would 
not be safe to try the experiment 
unadvisedly. 

The old Masters are grim and 
grimy, their grimness and grimi- 
being seemingly a recom- 
mendation. The babies are as grim 
as you could wish, and gritty also. 
The latter's mammas are a trifle 
grimy too, having too much weight 
and responsibility of babydom 
upon them to allow them time to 
tidy up and clean themselves—the 
baby crisis seemingly being the 
omega of the Ghoul-place ladies’ 
existence, after which farther blan- 
dishment and fascination is wholly 
thrown away and absurdly unne- 
cessary. 

One old Master—a broad ex- 
panse of dirty brown, with a dab 
of dirty yellow in the centre—stands 
outside one of the shops, and is 
much thumbed and picked at by 
such babies who are capable of 
walking alone and reaching up to 
it. The others—mostly ladies in 
very low dresses, or gentlemen in 
very high collars—gaze out at you 
blankly from the shop-windows; ex- 
cept one, a wicked Rochester, set 
at an oblique angle, who ogles a 
bonnet-builder’s establishment just 
within his range of vision with au- 
dacious persistency. 

Irrespective of old Masters and 
babies, commercial enterprise would 
appear to be at a stand-still down 
Ghoul’s- place; for the bonnet- 
builder exhibits only bygone and 
antiquated shapes in her window, 
and the other tradesperson—a me- 
lancholy bald barber, patentee of 
an infallible hair - restorer —lan- 
guishes on the look-out for cus- 
tomers behind a dismal little stock 
of stale goods of unsaleable cha- 
racter. 

The Innitself—an ancient fabric, 
elbowed by a warehouse, which 
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has contemptuously turned its back 
upon it and the court—is quaint- 
ly inconvenient, crooked, and lop- 
sided, though much larger than 
you would imagine from the look 
of the entrance in Ghoul’s-place ; 
for when you have passed down 
a passage, if you turn sharply round 
upon the left, you find yourself 
in a little unevenly-paved yard, 
in the centre of which a battered 
statue, green and weather-stained, 
seems to be crouching among some 
smoke-dried evergreens ; and round 
this yard are several sets of cham- 
bers, the existence of which would 
scarcely be suspected. 

From this reason perhaps, and 
from an absence of the spirit of 
inquiry among chamber - seekers, 
Ghoul’s-inn has but few occupants 
—in all six, and these have long 
been resident within its precincts, 
its gloomy solitude being appa- 
rently congenial to their tastes. 

The other rooms are tenantless ; 
some locked up and given over to 
the rats and mice, and others stored 
with furniture or papers belonging 
to the owners of the occupied 
rooms. Beneath each set of cham- 
bers are also cellars, wide and long, 
that seem proportionately too large 
for the buildings above ; and even 
under the broad courtyard there 
are more cellars still, where other 
lumber is stored away, but rarely 
disturbed. 

From these, in the stillest hours 
of the day and night—though there 
are no hours very noisy in Ghoul’s- 
inn—faint murmurs, as of a hushed 
scrimmage, under protest, among 
the rats, sometimes reach the ears 
of attentive listeners above; and 
this noise the fanciful-minded have 
attributed to family differences 
among the dead-and-gone monks, 
of whom a baker’s dozen lie buried 
in a vault under one corner of the 
yard, their resting-place marked by 
a time-worn gravestone, almost il- 
legible. 
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According to my taste, if I had 
lived in any part of Ghoul’s-inn, 
the one I would least have cared 
for was that which was occupied 
by Mr. Rawdon’s rooms. The 
liveliest view obtainable from any 
one of Mr. Rawdon’s five win- 
dows was -of the grating opening 
into the vault where the monks’ 
gravestone lay. Two others looked 
out upon a blank brick wall, and 
the glass of the fourth was glazed. 

Even at noontide a dim ob- 
scurity reigned in certain parts of 
Mr. Rawdon’s rooms; for they 
abounded in odd and unaccount- 
able angles, which, like the bumps 
upon the paste of a plum-pie, were 
upon investigation found not to be 
filled by anything on the other side, 
though at first rather suggestive of 
sliding panels and secret passages. 

‘What a dear old-fashioned 
place ! cried Louisa when first she 
saw the room. 

‘A nasty awkward hole, I call 
it,’ said I; for I knocked my bon- 
net half off in entering. ‘And, 
goodness me, look at the spiders ! 

Mr. Rawdon had furnished his 
chambers in accordance with their 
style and shape, or he had bought 
the furniture of the last proprietor. 
There were all sorts of ugly odd- 
shaped cupboards, sideboards, chif- 
fonniers, and book-cases, fitted into 
angles they had seemingly been 
made for. The furnishing, indeed, 
must have been a matter of long 
consideration and careful arrange- 
ment ; for presently, when I tried 
to put the place a little tidy, I 
found that the floor itself ran up 
into astonishing hills, and fell into 
surprising valleys, upon which, 
when walking, you came unexpect- 
edly, even after a day or two's prac- 
tice. And it was next to impos- 
sible to accommodate the chairs 


and tables to this state of things, 
so that one leg at least would not 
be standing on air. 

From the very first, though, Louisa 
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seemed to take a fancy to the place. 
When she was a young girl, and I 
was intrusted with her mental cul- 
ture, I had often noticed and re- 
marked upon a tendency on her 
part to take a delight in anything 
strange and unconventional. From 
the first I disapproved of the scheme, 
when I heard that Mr. Rawdon had 
offered to lend his rooms to Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis for a week or two, 
until they got settled. 

‘How delightfully odd!’ Louisa 
said. 

‘I can perceive the oddness,’ I 
replied ; ‘but as to the delight— 

‘But then the great saving of 
money, until Frank gets settled.’ 

I could have died with laughing 
when first the truth was disclosed 
to me. In all the course of my 
experience, I had never before 
heard of a young man of good for- 
tune marrying a young lady well 
brought up upon four and four- 
pence. 

Edward is impetuous; and I 
know that, if I had yielded when 
he has been carried away by his 
desire to make me his, we should 
have begun housekeeping upon a 
scale which, to say the least, was 
very limited ; but at the worst he 
had never less than a settled in- 
come of thirty-five pounds per an- 
num. 

One thing I saw very plainly, 
that it would be extremely improper 
for a young woman to live alone 
in an edifice otherwise peopled 
only by persons of the male sex. 
I mentioned this to Mr. Lewis. 
He also said that when left alone 
Louisa would probably feel dull. 
They persuaded me, therefore, to 
be of the party ; and I consented. 

The old saying. of ‘ three are 
company, and twe are none,’ was 
never realised more fully than on 
this occasion. The society of 
Louisa alone would not have been 
half so tedious, and I could have 
managed that even the companion- 


ship of the beloved Frank, under 
some circumstances, would have 
been endurable; but to sit during 
long hours together while those 
two turtle-doves carried on their 
ridiculous billing and cooing was 
trying in the strongest sense of the 
word. 

I am not unreasonable, I hope. 

I can put up with tender glances 
at brief intervals, and hand-squeez- 
ings upon absurd pretences of pass- 
ing cups and saucers over the tea- 
table. I can endure ‘eloquent 
silences’ of three-quarters of an 
hour’s duration. 

Under such circumstances, I 
didn’t look for the ordinary rules 
of politeness, or expect common 
civility; but I certainly think there 
ought to have been more regularity 
in the meals. After the first morn- 
ing, I stipulated that I should have 
my breakfast in bed. 

Having started early in the day 
with something approaching to a 
solid foundation, one can suffer de- 
lays and procrastination with better 
fortitude. 

We passed three dismal days in 
billing and cooing—at least they 
billed and cooed. I never yawned 
so much myself since I can remem- 
ber; and then Frank seemed to 
wake up to an idea that perhaps 
he ought to think a little about the 
future. 

What I suggested was, that he 
should go at once, without farther 
loss of time, and implore his mo- 
ther’s forgiveness. She was at the 
time in the country, and he thought 
it would be better to write to her. 
I said it would be much better to 
go; but he was obstinate, and per- 
sisted in writing. 

The result was that he wrote, 
and she took no notice of the letter. 

When he had idled away three 
days, under the pretence of waiting 
for an answer, our bridegroom be- 
gan to say something really serious 
ought to be done. 
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‘That is just my opinion,’ I ob- 
served. 

‘But what is to be done ?” 

‘Go at once and see your mo- 
ther.’ 

*I can’t now.’ 

‘Why? 

‘Hush, not before her !’ 

I was led away, if you please, so 
that she, if you have no objection, 
should not be rendered uneasy by 
the secret he was about to impart. 
I was led away, up hill and down 
dale, to an adjoining apartment, 
and then the truth was unfolded. 

‘I haven’t got money enough 
for the railway fare.’ 

‘But I thought Mr. Rawdon lent 
you five pounds.’ 

‘So he did; but it’s all gone.’ 

‘ All gone ? 

‘ All but four shillings.’ 

Icouldn’t helpremarking, ‘ You're 
fourpence worse off, then, than when 
you started.’ 

He roared out laughing at this. 
I was beginning to think him a 
dreadful noodle. I have noticed 
that mest fair-haired men are ; this 
is, however, merely a reflection. 
My Edward has raven tresses, part- 
ed up the middle and down the 
back. 

‘Good gracious me? I cried; 
‘how could you spend five pounds 
in three days, when you knew you 
had no other money ?” 

‘Upon my soul, I don’t know 
how it has gone,’ he said; ‘but 
we've wanted so many things of 
one sort and another.’ 

*Look here, Mr. Lewis,’ said I. 
*You take my advice, and go and 
see your mother, If the railway- 
fare is the only difficulty, that is 
easily removed. Here are a couple 
of pounds from my little savings.’ 

The great stupid burst into an 
ecstasy of gratitude, and hugged 
me like a great bear. 

*Good gracious me, Mr. Lewis ; 
you'll make your wife jealous,’ said 
I. She happened to come into the 
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room too at the very moment, and 
pretended to laugh; but I know 
she didn’t like it. An explanation 
followed then, and the bride was 
informed that her husband was go- 
ing on a journey. Of course she 
objected. He ought, at any rate, 
to delay the journey for another 
day, and write again or telegraph. 

I lost all patience, and said, 
‘There, do what you like, only 
don’t ask my advice again.’ 

Then he wanted to give me back 
the money. 

*O, you had better keep that for 
the present,’ said I. ‘Four shil- 
lings won’t last for ever.’ 

He roared out again at this like 
a great bull, and the rest of the 
morning billing and cooing and 
tomfoolery went on worse than 
ever. In the afternoon he went 
out for a walk, to see if there were 
any letters waiting for him at the 
club, and came back at dinner-time 
with three seven-shilling stalls he 
had bought, saying he knew we 
would like to go to the play. I 
need not say I was disgusted. 

Two days more spent in riot and 
debauchery,—an English pine, a 
Perigord pie, the money supplied 
by a friend he met at his club,—and 
there we were again as ‘ hard-up’ as 
ever, and yet no letter received 
from Frank’s mamma. 

Her mamma, however, had drop- 
ped a few lines, to say that she de- 
clined in future to have anything to 
say to so unnatural a daughter ; and 
upon this our precious turtles rush 
ed into each other’s arms, and vow 
ed eternal constancy, while I snig- 
gered behind a newspaper. 

It was not very likely that I was 
going to advance any more money 
to be spent in nonsense; for it 
seemed to be highly probable that 
Mr. Frank Lewis would presently 
find himself in very straitened cir- 
cumstances; so I urged him for 
goodness’ sake either to go and see 
his mother, or to adopt some other 
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course that was likely to bring in a 
little money. 

‘I have an idea,’ he said, as 
though troubled with an inspira- 
tion. ‘I will neither write nor go 
near her. She is vexed now, but 
I am sure she will relent. Mean- 
while, I see a way of bringing a lit- 
tle grist to the mill.’ 

I asked for particulars. 

‘Have you ever heard I was an 
author ?” 

I had heard something of some 
verses, and had been favoured with 
a private reading of the first stanza. 
I asked, with some misgivings as 
to their marketable value, whether 
much grist was expected to come 
out of these verses. I was glad to 
hear it wasn’t. 

‘No, not those,’ 
‘they’re only rubbish.’ 

They were. 

‘It’s some things for the maga- 
zines I have knocked off from time 
to time. I'll speak toa man at my 
club, and ask him where I can place 
them.’ 

This seemed to Louisa a capital 
idea, and she assisted Frank in 
packing up the famous manuscripts. 

I shall never forget his starting 
off with them in a small black-lea- 
ther bag, and Louisa’s wishing him 
God-speed over the bamnisters, 
while I threw a slipper after him, 
which accidentally hit him rather 
sharply on the ear, and put him 
out of temper. 

We waited throughout the day 
in a tremble of excitement, pictur- 
ing to ourselves the brilliant nego- 
tations Frank was entering into 
with the leading houses in the 
. Row.’ 

When his familiar footstep was 
heard at last (he had creaky boots, 
and you could hear him a long way 
ott), we both, like the flighty things 
we were, ran out to welcome him, 
and I ran upon his toes. 

* How have you got on?’ we ask- 
ed in chorus. 


Frank said ; 


te 
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*O, famously ! he replied. 

‘What's in the bag ?’ asked Lou 
isa, pinching it. ‘ Bank-notes?’ 

‘Well, not exactly,’ he said. ‘It’s 
—in fact, it’s the Mss., you know. | 
had to wait all day for my friend, 
and then it was too late to go on 
to the publishing fellow; but I’ve 
got a capital letter.’ 

We read this capital letter pre- 
sently ; it said: 

‘The bearer, Frank Lewis, is an 
awfully good fellow ; do all you can 
for him.’ 

‘What do you think he'll do?’ 
asked Louisa. 

‘Take the lot, I daresay, if we 
come to terms.’ 

‘ As this is your first appearance 
in print,’ I could not help remark- 
ing, ‘ perhaps it would be wisest not 
to fix the price too high.’ 

He promised he would not. 

‘These are only “ pot-boilers,”’ 
he explained. ‘ After this, I can go 
in for something heavy. I’ve a lot 
more capital notions I should like 
to work out.’ 

We boiled but few pots, I may 
here remark, with the results of 
Frank’s literary efforts. He went 
out daily and saw publishers. Some 
of the ‘ pot-boilers’ were left on ap- 
proval, and simmered for a while 
in editorial back - parlours; then 
were fetched home again, or re- 
turned by post ‘with thanks ;’ and 
two (the best of the lot, Frank 
said) were lost. 

Meanwhile the ladies of the 
household (I and Louisa) were left 
waiting, and we found the time hang 
a little heavily upon our hands. 


I trust, with every deference to 
the superior judgment of the per- 
son in charge of this investigation, 
that my narrative hitherto has not 
been unnecessarily prolix, though 
perhaps the most important part of 
the statement I have to make only 
begins at this point. 
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I have said that we were left 
waiting, and that the time hung 
rather heavily upon our hands. For 
the first day Louisa spent the time 
in reading and looking out of win- 
dow, except towards the close of 
the afternoon, when she wandered 
vaguely about the rooms, looking 
in a purposeless sort of way into 
all the open cupboards, and exam- 
ining the contents of the ornaments 
upon the mantelpiece, the drawers 
of the inkstand, and such small re- 
ceptacles. 

Just about half an hour before 
Frank came home again she called 
my attention to a piece of paper 
she had found. 

‘Here’s a pretty thing to make 
a cigar-light of,’ she said. 

‘What is it ? 

‘I don’t know, but it looks like 
a love-letter. It is in a woman’s 
handwriting.’ 

‘What does it say ?” 

‘I can’t make out very much. 
Here’s “love you,” and “ dearest,” 
and “you know,” and “with all 
my,” and “everyours,” and ““—1Na,” 
which, I suppose, is the termination 
of her name—Nina, Georgina, Eva- 
lina, Thomasina, or Selina.’ 

* How very improper of you, my 
dear,’ said I, ‘to read such a thing ! 
I daresay, too, the other half is de- 
stroyed.’ 

* . * * 

To the best of my recollection 
it was the day after this trifling 
occurrence, or the next day at 
latest, that I noticed Louisa stand- 
ing at an open cupboard—a cup- 
board that I had always supposed 
Mr. Rawdon had kept locked— 
reading some papers. 

‘Good gracious me,’ I said, 
‘whatever are you doing, Louisa ?’ 

At this she started and flushed a 
little, as I thought. 

‘What do you mean ?’ she said. 

*‘O, nothing. You were very 
busy, I thought.’ 

‘I’m only finding something.’ 
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‘I didn’t know you had any 
things in there.’ 

‘ No—yes—only something I 
put away the other day.’ 
* ~ * * 

I noticed, without at the time 
laying any particular stress upon 
the circumstance, that from this 
time Louisa very seldom remained 
for long together in the room in 
which I sat occupied by my needle- 
work or novel. 

One day, while still Frank was 
engaged in the negotiations respect- 
ing his ‘ pot-boilers,’ Louisa asked 
me if I would mind going out to 
make some inquiries about her 
mother. She wanted to know if 
her mother had returned to town, 
and thought it would be best if I 
moved in the matter. 

To carry out this idea I set out 
early in the morning, and, owing 
to various delays, remained away 
until past five o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

As I approached the door of the 
sitting-room by which we usually 
entered Mr. Rawdon’s chambers, 
I noticed a light shining under the 
door upon the landing without. I 
noticed it very plainly, because, 
being winter time—near Christmas 
—the evenings were very short, 
and it was quite dark at five 
o'clock. 

Stepping lightly and quickly up 
to the door, I knocked at it with 
my knuckles. There was no ans- 
wer, but I still saw the light upon 
the boards of the landing. 

I knocked again, and there was 
a slight noise inside the room. At 
the same moment that I heard the 
noise the light suddenly went out. 

Then, after waiting awhile, the 
door was opened by Louisa, who 
seemed to be panting for breath. 

‘O, it’s only you !’ she said. 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘it is I. Who 
else did you think it was ?” 

‘ No one—at least I didn’t think 
it was you.’ 
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‘Were you sitting in the dark?” 

“Ves.” 

‘I thought I saw a light.’ 

*A light; no.’ 

‘See, the wick of the candle is 
smouldering yet. You forget.’ 

‘I didn’t notice it, then ; I sup- 
pose I fell asleep. Some one 
knocked at the door and fright- 
ened me. But it doesn’t matter ; 
does it? What makes you cross- 
question me so? Suppose the light 
was burning, what harm was there 
in it? Have you any news about 
my mother ?” 

I was not a little astonished at 
the strangely-excited tone in which 
she spoke about what seemed to 
me such a trifling matter. Pre- 
sently she said, 

‘I hate being left by myself in 
the dark ; I am always frightened. 
Isn’t it silly ?” 

‘Very,’ I replied. 


* * * * 


Frank Lewis came home about 
an hour later, and we had dinner. 
She sat very silent and thoughtful 
during the meal. I, however, never 
heard Frank chatter so much. 

He told us several good things 
he had heard during the day. In 
the middle of one of them, Louisa 
broke in with, 

‘How long have you known 
Jack Rawdon ?” 

‘Bless me,’ said Frank, ‘how 
you take one by surprise! I was 
not talking about him.’ 

‘No, I know; but how long 
have you known him?’ 

‘O, ever so many years. 
went to school together. 
older than I am.’ 

‘ What sort of person is he?” 

*O, I don’t know. He’s a very 
jolly sort, though. I wish he hadn’t 
been in such a hurry to get away. 
I wanted to introduce him to you. 
It must be done, too, the very 
moment he returns to town.’ 

‘When will he return ?” 


We 
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‘ To tell the truth, I don’t exactly 
know.’ 

‘ And where has he gone?” 

‘To tell the truth—though it 
may seem very strange—lI can’t 
exactly say. You see, I was in 
such a state of mind about what 
was to become of you just at the 
minute, I really did not know what 
I was about half my time. I know 
he told me—at least, I feel pretty 
sure he did; but I forget now; I 
only looked, in fact, to what con- 
cerned you. He said I could have 
his rooms for a week or two while 
he was away. ‘That’s really all 
that I remember.’ 

About half an hour later the con- 
versation turned upon ‘pot-boilers,’ 
and Frank said something to the 
effect that night was the best time 
to meet those men at the club who 
were likely to be of service to him 
in his literary enterprises. 

‘Why not go down some night?’ 
said Louisa. 

‘I don’t like leaving you.’ 

‘What nonsense! You must not 
neglect your business, you know. 
Why not go to-night? Come now, 
do.’ 

After some persuasion, he pro- 
mised he would; and promising to 
return in about a couple of hours 
at most, took his departure. When 
he was gone, I sat down by the 
fire, and Louisa sat opposite to 
me. Some short time afterwards, 
I fell asleep. 

When I awoke again, the fire was 
nearly out. Louisa had left the 
room. 

I rose shivering, and went towards 
the bedroom door. It was locked. 

After some delay, in which I 
heard a door close, Louisa came 
out, looking white and frightened. 

‘Bless me, Miss Manser,’ she 
said, ‘how you keep startling me!’ 

‘You almost startle me, Louisa,’ 
said I. ‘How wild your eyes are, 
and you have been crying, or I 
am much mistaken !’ 
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‘ Crying—ridiculous ? 
* * * 7 

Early next day, after Frank had 
taken his departure, Louisa sug- 
gested that I should go again and 
make inquiries about her mother. 
Upon the previous occasion she 
had sent me to inquire about her 
of a lady living in St. John’s-wood. 
Upon this occasion it was of a lady 
living in the neighbourhood of Syd- 
enham. 

Upon reflection, after the extra- 
ordinary circumstances have oc- 
curred which have led to this in- 
vestigation, I cannot help thinking 
that Louisa’s object was upon any 
pretence to get me out of the way; 
though her reasons for doing so 
are, I must confess, a mystery to 
me even now. 

I was at first under the impres- 
sion that she was at this time occu- 
pied in packing up certain effects, 
which in her flight she desired to 
take with her. Subsequent events 
have led me to believe that such 
was not the case; except a hat 
and thick shawl, as well as I can 
make out, none of her wearing- 
apparel has been removed. Her 
jewelry has certainly not gone, 
with the exception of a pair of ear- 
rings of very trifling value. 

x tt 2 st 

On the night of the day that I 
made the journey to Sydenham 
(on what, I feel convinced, was a 
fool’s errand) a very remarkable 
occurrence came within my ob- 
servation, of which these are the 
particulars : 

I came back about half-past four. 
The twilight in the street without 
was fast giving place to darkness. 
Within Rawdon’s chambers it was 
already quite dark, except just 
round about the fireplace, where a 
red glow fell upon Louisa’s figure 
crouching down with a paper in 
her hand. 

By some unaccountable accident 
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the door leading into one ot the 
other rooms from the landing had 
been left open. I entered this way 
very gently, and passing through 
the other door, entered the room 
where she was sitting, and came 
upon her suddenly, before she had 
any notice of my approach. 

But when she saw me she started 
up with a cry. 

I ran towards her, saying, 

‘ My dear, what is the matter?’ 

*O, it’s you, is it?’ she said, re- 
covering herself a little, but speak- 
ing in a strange agitated voice. 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘ How nervous you 
are growing, Louisa !’ 

‘ That’s it,’ she replied; ‘ that’s 
all: I am nervous.’ 

I stirred the fire, and seeing a 
piece of paper lying upon the 
hearthrug, stooped to pick it up. 
But she was too quick for me. 

In a moment she had snatched 
it from my fingers, and crushed it 
within her own. 

‘Let us light the candles,’ she 
said. ‘Does it not look dark and 
dismal here? Like a dungeon. 
This place seems altogether like 
a grave, does it not? I daresay 
there are dreadful secrets hidden 
in somewhere—out of sight.’ 

She was lighting a candle as she 
spoke, and I noticed that her hand 
trembled very much. 

‘What dreadful fancies, Louisa!’ 
said I. ‘There’s no murders been 
committed here, surely.’ 

‘Who knows ?” 

‘Good gracious, no ; as you say, 
who knows? I wonder whether 
any of those monks were murdered 
who lie buried down there in the 
tomb in the vault under the 
statue.’ 

‘I daresay,’ she said ; ‘ but there 
are other murders besides those 
you mean. There are other ways 
of taking a life than with poison, 
or a dagger, or pistol.’ 

I did not at the moment feel 
equal to the going intothe question. 
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‘I wonder how long it wants to 
dinner-time ?’ I said. 

‘We'll have it when you like,’ 
she replied. ‘He has gone out to 
dine.’ 

‘Who is “ he” ?’ 

‘ Frank.’ 

She spoke in so odd a tone it 
quite startled me. I have thought 
of the matter since, often enough, 
now that she is gone. 

Had they been quarrelling, I 
wondered. I supposed they would 
quarrel before long. There was 
nothing very surprising in that. 
Indeed, I have heard of a tiff hap- 
pening at a much earlier period in 
several honeymoons. 

*You’ve not asked me anything 
about your mother,’ I said, after a 
pause. 

*Ah, no,’ she answered. 
you hear anything ?” 

‘No; I could not find the lady.’ 

She asked no farther questions, 
actually did not say a single word 
upon the subject; and without 
volunteering any farther informa- 
tion, I passed into my bedroom to 
take off my bonnet and cloak. 

I was very much vexed; for I 
felt certain, from her indifferent 
manner, that she had sent me 
upon a wild-goose chase to Syden- 
ham only to get me out of the 
way. 

To show her that I was annoy- 
ed, I was very silent throughout 
the meal. She also was silent and 
thoughtful, and but very few words 
passed between us. 

After dinner I took up a novel, 
and, seating myself before the fire, 
dropped off to sleep. 

I awoke, as I had awakened the 
previous evening, shivering with 
cold. This time, however, the fire 
had quite gone out. I looked at 
the clock upon the mantelpiece, 
and saw that it wanted only ten 
minutes to twelve. 

When I had last looked it was 
not more than half-past eight. 


‘Did 


Where was Louisa? I rose, and 
went in search of her. I knocked 
at her room door. ‘There was no 
answer. I entered the room. It 
was empty. 

I passed on into the room be- 
yond, but she was not there. I 
returned to the parlour, and then 
for the first time noticed that the 
door leading on to the landing was 
standing open. I went out on the 
landing. ‘The house was perfectly 
silent. 

I called out ‘ Louisa! two or three 
times ; then feeling frightened came 
back into the sitting-room, and 
closed the door. 

I sat down trembling, I did not 
know why. I never knew such an 
awfully oppressive stillness as there 
was at that moment in the old Inn. 
It seemed to crush me, and I gasp- 
ed for breath. A horrid feeling 
came over me, as if I were in my 
grave, in my coffin, fastened in— 
buried alive. 

I should have screamed out, had 
the silence lasted another minute ; 
but it did not, for I heard Frank 
Lewis’s step upon the stairs. 

He came up very fast, and knock- 
ed noisily at the door. I ran to 
open it to him eagerly. 

‘Where’s Louisa ?’ 

‘I do not know. 

‘Isn’t she what ?’ 

‘I don’t know. 
you ?” 

‘With me! What makes you ask 
such a question ?’ 

* > 


? 


Isn’t she 


She’s not with 


¥ al 


We waited for her an hour; then 
Frank made inquiries of the porter 
and his wife downstairs. Neither 
had seen her leave the Inn; but 
then it would have been quite pos- 
sible for her to leave or enter it 
without their noticing the circum- 
stance. 

We made all sorts of inquiries. 
Frank Lewis ran about like a mad- 
man; I ran about like a mad wo- 
man. He pulled from his pocket 
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recklessly a handful of gold, and 
told me to send messengers all 
over London. 

He had seen his mother, he 
said, and all had been amicably ar- 
ranged, and he was to have taken 
Louisa to see her next day. 

‘What has happened to her? 
She is dead,’ he said. 

I was of a different opinion. I 





Fragment of a Love-letter. 


had picked a piece of half-burnt 
paper out of the fireplace, and had 
read it. 

I did not like to show it to him; 
I was afraid. 


I have not shown it to anybody 
until now. 


*& % *% * 


THE 5tu STATEMENT. 
Relative to a love-letter partially destroyed by fire. 


Of this document there remain 
only the first and second pages, the 
third page, containing the writer's 
signature, having been burnt. The 
paper is much creased, as though it 
had been crushed in a person's hands, 
and had also been screwed up, ap- 
parently for the purpose of lighting 
a candle or a pipe. 

The words not destroyed are these: 


‘ OU know I love you, dear- 

est; and that I would fol- 

low you—follow you to the world’s 
end if necessary. 

‘I need not tell you that I would 


leave all the world for your sake. 
These are only idle words, for all 
my world lies in your love. I 
would leave home, friends, every- 
thing for you. Is it wicked to say 
this? I am afraid it is, and perhaps 
it is very foolish too. I ought not 
to say it now. You will laugh at 
me, won’t you, in that cynical way 
of yours. O, dearest Jack, I do 
love—’ 

The handwriting of this letter is 
the same as that of the diary which 
has been shown to me, which ts, I 
am given to understand, in the hand- 
writing of Mrs. Lewis. 

















THE 6Trn STATEMENT. 


In the form of a Diary, which speaks for itself. 


N.B. Zhe diary commences about six weeks previous to the date of Mrs. 
Lewis's arrival in London. The pages preceding this have been removed 


Srom the book. 


The portion referring to events previous to the date of 


the first extract given does not in any way throw light upon the sub- 
jecd under investigation, and is therefore, for the present at least, 


withheld. 


December 10. 


OMETIMES I think that 
Frank and I are badly match- 
ed. I love dear Frank very much 
indeed, but somehow he hardly 
seems to understand me. We were 
talking to-day, and I asked him his 
opinion of the verses H. wrote for 
me. He said they were horrible 
rubbish, and wanted to tear them 
out of the book. For a time I was 
quite angry with him. It is so easy 
to call things rubbish one does not 
understand. 

Afterwards, when he saw I was 
vexed, he laughed and began to 
pet me, as though I had been a 
spoilt child. Some men think that 
is the way to treat all women. 
They are mistaken. 

That dreadful Manser, mincing 
and smirking all day—what a horrid 
nuisance the woman is! I wish to 
goodness I could get rid of her. 


December rr. 

To-day Frank made me so happy. 
He told me for the first time that 
he was an author. How modest of 
him to keep his secret so long— 
and from me! I long to read his 
works, but there is no time; for he 
is obliged to dispose of them now, 
Owing to the distressing position 
we are placed in. 

What a strange old building this 


is, and surely the strangest place 
in all the world to spend one’s 
honeymoon in! I have been ask- 
ing the porter to-day what statue 
that is in the Square, and what he 
knows of the monks who lie buried 
in the vault beneath! He cannot 
‘call to mind what the statty is 
about,’ and he doesn’t ‘rightly re- 
member’ what he’s been told about 
the monks, except that he has a 
general impression they were ‘a 
bad lot.’ 

It is so very quiet here, even at 
noon-day, you might almost fancy 
you were standing in the cloister 
of some old cathedral town. . It is 
impossible to realise the existence 
of a great roaring thoroughfare 
scarcely a hundred yards off, of 
which only a dull murmur reaches 
us here. 

I almost wish we could always 
live here. I am not surprised that 
Mr. Rawdon chose it, if his tastes 
are like mine. Are his tastes like 
mine, I wonder? How curious to 
speculate about a person I have 
never seen, and yet with whom I 
somehow feel quite intimate! This 
is his easy-chair that I am sitting 
in; this the table at which he 
used to write. That tortoiseshell cat, 
that steals in here now at this mo- 
ment and eyes me wistfully, was 
one he fed and fondled. No, pussy, 








I am not your mistress ; I am only 

the wife of his friend, not Azs wife. 

[ have not stolen in here to rob 

you of his love. 
* * oad * 

I hate cats! Why? I cannot ex- 
plain the reason that at their touch 
I feel an overwhelming fear and 
faintness. But Manser knows I do, 
and it is very cruel of her to feed 
the animal when it comes into the 
room, and encourage it to come 
again. 

December 12. 

Frank took us to the theatre last 
night. How good and kind he is 
to me! I ought to love him very 
dearly. 

I feel quite sure there are secret 
cupboards somewhere in the walls 
of these rooms. ‘There are such 
unaccountable angles bulging out at 
certain parts, one might almost be- 
lieve there were secret passagesalso. 

Such a curious thing! I was 
looking for a secret passage and 
found a cupboard, probably a secret 
cupboard, on a shelf of which were 
some dusty papers and a portrait in 
acase. The portrait of a woman, 
pretty but common. A young face; 
not, I should think, of a very clever 
person—fair. 

The portrait was tied up with the 
papers, and I wondered whose pro- 
perty they could be. Not Rawdon’s 
surely, because they lay on a shelf 
of the cupboard by themselves, as 
it seemed quite neglected, for other- 
wise the shelves were empty. Had 
I not looked at the papers, I could 
never have found out. I am almost 
sorry now, though, that I did. 

There were four papers in all; 
two were letters, written perhaps 
by the girl, in dreadful spelling, but 
full of love—‘ love’ spelt ‘loave.’ I 
threw them down with contempt, 
but picked them up again to read, 
with tears in my eyes, when I had 
opened the fourth paper. 

At the third, though, I was more 
disgusted than at the two letters : 
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it was a dressmaker’s bill, and for 
the making of a silk dress—a black 
silk with bugles — that was the 
dress in the picture. She had had 
her portrait taken in it as soon as 
it was finished: had been waiting 
till it was finished, perhaps, to have 
it done. 

When I had read this bill, I 
opened the fourth paper. It was 
a bill also; an undertaker’s, for the 
funeral of the writer of the letters, 
as their signature informed me, and 
it was made out to Mr. John Raw- 
don. 

Here was a story of love and life 
and death that I had untied, and 
now tied up again with the same 
piece of faded green ribbon—one 
she had worn perhaps with the 
black-silk dress she had her por- 
trait taken in. 

December 15. 

I hope dear Frank will be suc- 
cessful to-day in selling his maga- 
zine articles ; I read a little of one 
last night. It is not quite in my 
style, but I think it is very clever. 
It is comic writing. I have asked 
him to do something of another 
kind, and he has promised that he 
will. 

I read it out to Manser, and she 
said it wanted cutting down a little, 
she thought. I should like to know 
on what authority she arrives at that 
opinion. I really am very tired of 
that woman, and as plainly as I can 
do so, I have given her a hint to 
go. 
To avoid conversation with Man- 
ser, which is really éoo trying, I have 
been making a sort of voyage of 
discovery all round the rooms. 
What ever would their owner say? 
Perhaps he expected it ; for there 
are a great many things locked up. 

Is it possible, I wonder, to come 
to a just definition of a person’s 
character from the contents of his 
house ? .In some cases, of course, 
it is. But in this? I have nothing 
to go upon. If I had his portrait, 
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I asked 
He said 


but I have not. 


now; 
Frank to describe him. 
he had a beard, and that he was 
‘a very jolly sort of fellow.’ 

The books in the bookcase tell 
me nothing. They are few in num- 


ber. Perhaps he does not read 
much. Yet he may read a great 
deal. He gets his books from a 


library perhaps, or he reads at his 
club, or he goes to the Museum. 
The names of the books tell me 
nothing. Byron’s works, Milton’s 
works, Tupper’s works, a volume 
of Carlyle, the Heir of Reddiffe, 
Swinburne’s poems, and a ready 
reckoner. I can make nothing of 
such a medley. 

But there are other things, I sup- 
pose, locked up. Apparently there 
are a great many things locked up. 

He must be a very suspicious 
sort of person. Did he think any 
one would want to read his love- 
letters? I declare, though, it would 
only just serve him right if some- 
body did. 

cd o * * 
December 18. 


What would any one say— 
What would Frank say if he only 
knew ? 

I hardly like to write down here 
what I have done, but I have writ- 
ten everything up to now, as it is 
for my eyes alone. When I am 
dying, I shall have these pages de- 
stroyed before me. Of that I am 
determined. 

Perhaps, after all, there was not 
really so much harm in it. No, I 
am sure there was not. My only 
motive was one of curiosity, but it 
was a mean and paltry thing to do ; 
and I blush as I write it down here, 
where no other eyes than mine will 
ever look at it. Yes, it was mean 
and paltry, but I would do it again 
to-morrow. 

I opened two of the locked-up 
drawers quite easily, and looked 
through the papers they contained. 
He seems to be in some difficulty 


about money, and yet he lent Frank 
five pounds at once when he asked 
for it—perhaps when he was in great 
want of money himself. 

There was a letter pressing him 
for some payment. There was a 
letter also from his mother, thank- 
ing him for some money he had 
lent to her. I almost cried when 
I read this second letter. How she 
loves him! 

That dreadful cat seems to haunt 
me like some evil spirit. It crept 
into the room when I was at a 
drawer, and dragged at my dress. 
I cried out in a fright, and Manser 
came running in so quickly, I had 
hardly time to put away the pa- 
pers. 

December 21. 

Thank goodness I got rid of 
Manser for the day, by sending her 
on a voyage of discovery to find if 
mamma has come back to town. 
Frank, as usual, went out negotiat- 
ing the sale of his ‘ pot-boilers.’ 
Somehow they do not seem to go 
off. 

I have had the place to myself 
all day, and have had a thorough 
investigation of the enemy’s camp. 
What a strange man this Rawdon 
must be! and what is his secret, I 
wonder, that makes women love 
him as they do? 

‘Two more packets of letters dis- 
covered. The man’s cupboards 
seem to me like mausoleums of 
blighted affections and dead loves. 
Does he collect these sort of things 
and preserve them as trophies? 
No; they were carelessly huddled 
away with other rubbish. Suppose 
I were ever to find letters I had 
written so treated ? I think I should 
die with shame. 

While I was at work that dread- 
ful cat crept in again, and frightened 
me. It seems as if it knew I was 
meddling with its master’s secrets, 
I could almost fancy the stealthy 
gliding thing is something weird 
and supernatural, into the body of 








which the spirit of one of these 
women who have loved him has 
entered. 

Its eyes follow me with a strange 
glare. I hate it. 

When I was driving it from the 
room, the old door-porter was com- 
ing along the passage. 

* You do not like cats,’ he said. 

‘No.’ 

‘They are more attached to 
places than people, I have heard,’ 
he said ; ‘ but this one was mighty 
fond, ma’am—as fond as a gal.’ 

I didn’t quite like to ask what 
Mr. Findlemeant, but I thought it a 
good opportunity of getting some 
information about our absent host. 

‘Mr. Rawdon’s been here a long 
while, I think, has he not? 

‘A year or two.’ 

‘It's a lonely sort of place, I 
should think, for a gentleman to 
live all alone.’ 

‘Mr. Rawdon hasn’t always lived 
alone.’ 

I thought some revelations were 
about to be made, and regretted 
that I had spoken. He seemed 
to read my thoughts too, and 
made me feel dreadfully confused 
by answering my thoughts, as it 
were, with— 

‘I don’t mean that, ma’am. It 
was another gentleman. He’s gone 
away about six months ago. He 
left some furniture. I think he left, 
too, in Mr. Rawdon’s debt. Some 
of his things are in the cellar down 
there below the siatue.’ 

‘It is very damp there, isn’t it ? 

‘No, remarkably dry; and not so 
cold either, considering. I think 
it must have been the monks’ cells. 
Very curious place, almost worth 
going to look at.’ 

‘Would you try and keep that 
cat downstairs?’ I asked him. ‘I 
can’t think how it manages to get 
into the room. I always fasten the 
doors. Can it open them ?? 

‘If they're not double-locked. 
It's a trick Mr. Rawdon taught 
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the thing. You see, the place is 
so precious old—the walls have 
settled down a little, and that’s 
twisted the door-posts — the cat 
can open the doors by jumping 
against and shaking them — this 
way. They’re artful critturs—cats ; 
worse than women—beg your par- 
don, ma’am.’ 

I don’t know why I should fill 
my book with Mr. Findle’s sayings, 
but they struck me as being rather 
odd and quaint. I have much else 
to say too, if I cared to write it. 
Shall I? 

The wife of Findle the porter is 
one of those kindly-disposed, over- 
officious persons who weary you 
with their misplaced attentions. I 
can hardly get rid of her sometimes. 
To-day she seems worse than ever; 
but I think I know a plan to get 
her out of the way. 


December 22. 

Manser has gone out again. 
Frank has gone, as usual, to his 
club. Iam quite alone, but do I 
feel lonely ? 

What spell is operating that urges 
me on to this strange work? I can- 
not understand it. I cannot under- 
stand myself. 

Sometimes a dread comes over 
me that I shall find out a dreadful 
secret, that will make me bitterly 
repent this folly. 

Why does Frank stay away so 
much? Is he growing tired of me 
already? He does not understand 
me, I am sure. One understood 
me, I thought—I ought not to 
write that, 1 suppose—I ought not 
now to own I loved him, though I 
said it once—though I wrote it. 





The diary ends here abruptly. 
The last page would appear to have 
been written on the morning of the 
day on which Mrs. Lewis disap- 


peared, 
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THE 7TH STATEMENT. 


Made by a young Man on the same floor, who had a good deal of spare time 
on his hands. 


HAVE alwayshad an analytical 

mind. 

I should have made a capital 
detective. Had I been brought 
up to the business, I should have 
taken a distinguished place among 
the Vidocqs of the present day. 
Fate and fortune have, however, 
willed it otherwise. 

I am, instead, in a Government- 
office. I work horribly hard an 
unreasonable number of hours per 
diem. People outside think I have 
a jolly time of it, with nothing to 
do but to read the paper. They 
never dream of my having to stop 
there till six or seven. They have no 
notion what a beast our chief clerk 
is. These are secrets of the prison- 
house which I reveal to no one. 
It is better fun to be thought a 
deuced lucky fellow, witha jolly easy 
berth, and a thumping salary. In 
reality I am not lucky. The berth 
is a disgusting one, and the salary 
by no means thumping. 

After hours, though, I have spare 
time, and I should like to turn it 
to account. My tastes are not 
exactly literary ; as I said before, 
my mind is eminently analytical. 
If any one would ‘give me the 
Office’ to sift anything out (not 
dust or cinders), I flatter myself 
that person would find the result a 
satisfactory one. 

_T have, however, offered my ser- 
vices gratuitously to Government 
upon several occasions, but have 
been treated with contempt. I 
asked for six weeks’ leave, and 
promised to find Speke. I offered 


to unravel the Road Mystery, with 
leave of absence for a month, and 
working expenses. If they had 
listened to me when I volunteered 
to find out who murdered Mr. 
Biggs, they would have saved a 
good lot of money, though they 
might not have caught the man. 

So far by way of preface. Now 
for my 


Statement of Facts relative to the 
mysterious Disappearance of a 
certain Lady. 


I live in Ghoul’s-inn, on the first 
floor. 

On the same floor are rooms 
occupied by a gentleman of the 
name of Rawdon, who is by occu- 
pation, to the best of my belief, 
nothing in particular. I have had 
frequent opportunities of observing 
this Mr. Rawdon during my resi- 
dence in Ghoul’s-inn, but have not 
seen anything in his general be- 
haviour which, at the present mo- 
ment, is calculated to lead me to 
form any definite conclusion relat- 
ing to the matter in hand. 

On the night of the 22nd De- 
cember, I went out to spend the 
evening with some friends, and re- 
turned home about a quarter to 
one. When I was in the act of 
opening the outer door leading into 
Ghoul’s-place with my latch-key 
(supposing that fellow was, as usual, 
in bed or out of the way), the door 
suddenly opened, and a man ran 
wildly out, bare-headed. Without 
losing time that might have been 
valuable, I put all doubt of the 
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honesty of his intentions at rest by 
pinning him by the throat against 
the wall, and shaking an explana- 
tion out of him. 

He entreated me for God’s sake 
not to detain him; that he had lost 
his wife, and was on his way to 
give information to the police. Re- 
cognising him as a person living in 
Rawdon’s rooms, and the late pro- 
prietor of a wife, of pleasing appear- 
ance, evidently (as wives are in the 
eyes of unprejudiced male obser- 
vers) much his superior, I let him 
go, and took my way upstairs. On 
the landing, a lady of spare make, 
greatly excited, charged into my 
arms, and nearly knocked me back- 
wards, explaining, by way of apo- 
logy, that she thought I was Mr. 
Lewis. 

Without going into the question 
of why, if my name ad been Lewis, 
I ought to be knocked backwards 
downstairs, I asked her whether 
anything was the matter. 

She replied by asking me whe- 
ther I was not the gentleman who 
lived on the same floor; and hear- 
ing that I was, she told me that 
she believed I was a connection of 
her father’s family, and that she 
was afraid something very dreadful 
had happened. 

Assured by hearing that the some- 
thing dreadful had no exact re- 
ference to either of our families, 
but to Mr. Lewis’s lost wife, I took 
breath and asked for particulars. 

She then told me that, as I was 
in some way a sort of relation, she 
thought she might venture to speak 
freely ; and led me into Mr. Lewis’s 
room to hear the whole story. 

*To begin with,’ said Miss Man- 
ser, ‘I require your assurance that 
you will keep this matter a pro- 
found secret.’ 

I promised I would. 

‘I have been told,’ said Miss 
Manser, ‘that you are very clever 
at discovering the clue to a mys- 
tery.’ 





tatement of a Government Servant. 


I bowed my head. 

‘This mystery,’ said Miss Man- 
ser, ‘is one that I rather fancy you 
will find a puzzler. Read this.’ 

She handed me as she spoke the 
document which is treated of in 
Statement No. 5. 

‘A love-letter,’ said I, ‘ written 
by Mrs. Lewis.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘To her husband, before her 
marriage, I presume ?” 

* Her husband’s name,’ said Miss 
Manser, ‘ was at that period the 
same as it is now—Frank.’ 

‘ This is written to a Jack,’ said I. 

‘Exactly,’ said Miss Manser. ‘4 
Jack. But what Jack? That is 
the question.’ 

Not being very able to tell exactly 
what Jack it was likely to be, I said, 
‘Just so ? and winked at her know- 
ingly. 

Without a word she took me 
into custody by the cuff of my 
coat, led me out on to the land- 
ing, and laid her forefinger upon 
a name painted by the side of the 
door. That name was John Raw- 
don. 

Taking me into custody again 
(I had escaped for a moment to 
use my pocket-handkerchief), she 
led me back into the room, and 
into a farther room beyond—a sort 
of kitchen, which was not used, as 
Mr. Lewis during his stay in the 
Inn had had all the meals cooked 
at the porter’s lodge. There she 
produced a diary (the same from 
which extracts are quoted in State- 
ment No. 6), and briefly told me 
all she herself knew of this mys- 
terious business. 

‘And now,’ she said in conclu- 
sion, ‘one thing seems positive : 
wherever Mrs. Lewis has gone, this 
man Rawdon is at the bottom of 
the whole business.’ 

I agreed with her. 

‘ And it is my opinion,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘that, for the present, Frank 
Lewisshould knownothing about it.’ 














Statement of a Government Servant. 


I thought it would be better if 
he did not. 

* It seems to me, then,’ said Miss 
Manser, ‘ that you are the very per- 
son to whom the affair should be 
intrusted.’ 

I agreed again. 

‘I have—or rather had—the 
greatest esteem for Mrs. Lewis,’ 
continued Miss Manser; ‘and I 
have the greatest pity for her un- 
fortunate husband, for the sake of 
her family and his family, and for 
my sake, having been mixed up 
as it were with this unfortunate bu- 
siness, and for the sake of the re- 
spectability of this Inn. I think it 
would be far better if a private in- 
quiry were instituted, and the whole 
facts of the case carefully sifted be- 
fore anything is mentioned to poor 
Mr. Lewis. If you can only find 
time to give the matter your 
serious attention, I feel sure that 
you will, with my humble assist- 
ance, be able to clear up the mys- 
tery altogether, and even, perhaps, 
—though that is not at all likely, I 
fear—bring things to a pleasant 
termination.’ 

Satisfactorily impressed by the 
soundness of judgment exhibited 
by Miss Manser in arriving at 
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this conclusion, I immediately re- 
solved upon applying for a week's 
leave, and of going thoroughly into 
the business without a moment’s 
delay. 

To begin, I returned to my 
rooms and read through the diary 
with the greatest care. 

Then I lit a pipe, and thought 
the matter over very seriously. 

Then— 

I went to bed and fell asleep. 

* . * 7 

Next day, the first question I 
asked myself was this, What was 
Mrs. Lewis’s maiden name ? 

Miss Manser had told me— 
Louisa Teale. 

The second question was, Where 
did the lady come from when she 
came to London ? 

Answer: from Scarborough. 

The next question I asked my- 
self was, Is Scarborough the place 
to go to in search of information ? 

Answer: Yes. 

What was, then, the first step to 
take ? 

Answer: To see what time the 
next train started. 

This done, I wrote a note to my 
office, pleaded a ‘ sudden attack,’ 
and set out upon the journey. 


The information I obtained will be found in the three Statements which 


Sollow this. 
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THE 81ru STATEMENT. 


Made by a Head-Waiter of unimpeachable character. 


MITH— Charles Smith—head- 

waiter of the Royal Seacliff Ho- 
tel,Scarborough. That’s meandmy 
place allin one. Been there nine- 
and-twenty years. Went when old 
Silas Nettley kep’ it as a ornary 
public-house, and always quarrelled 
with his wife—his ‘missus’ he al- 
ways called her; and many’s the 
time I can remember asking him 
for this or that bit of orders, and 
he’d say, ‘Don’t ask me, Challs ; 
ask her; I’m only the master.’ He 
always called me Challs; and as I 
said, he used to quarrel with Mrs. 
Nettley because she wanted it to 
be a hotel, and he said as a public- 
house was just as comfortable. 

I was only boy then—stable, 
knife-and-fork, boot-and-shoe, and 
so on ; run arrands, clean the bar, 
and so on. But as that public- 
house grew into a hotel, so did I 
blossom into a waiter—head-waiter 
now ; and as I’m speaking, here’s 
a bit of advice. 

Say you're going out for your 


trip: you can go abroad and be 
poisoned, if you like having all 
your food cooked by a set of 
Frenchmen, when it stands to rea- 
son that victuals cannot be pro- 
perly done if they haven’t been 
overlooked by a female eye. You 
may go to Chiny, if you like, to 
spend your trip, or anywhere else ; 
but—I say it sorrowful like—you’ve 
no business to desert your native 
shores; and if there is a native 
shore that’s about the best in Eng- 
land, it’s Scarborough. You need 
not believe it without you like, but 
it is, or else you wouldn’t have had 
me stopping there all these years, 
and devoting myself to my profes- 
sion, and carrying on the business 
of our hotel. 

For I do carry it on, and no 
mistake. ‘There’s a master and a 
mistress ; but what’s a master and 
a mistress in any hotel, if there 
isn’t a good head-waiter to keep 
things right? I don’t like puffing 
up myself or anything I do; but 


———— 
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Statement of a Head-waiter. 


look here now: do you understand 
what a waiter has todo? Not you, 
I'll lay. You think a waiter’s to 
wait on you, that’s it; but, bless 
your innocent heart, that’s not one 
half of his duty. And besides, as 
I once said to a stuck-up Cockney- 
bred ignoramus of a chap who want- 
ed to be under me—‘ James,’ I says, 
‘just mark this: there’s waiting 
and waiting; and it’s my belief as 
you'll wait all your life before you 
get to be a head.’ Why, that chap, 
no matter what I said, would go 
and wait on a lady like he would 
on a gentleman, and go and wait 
on a gentleman just like he would 
on a lady—put plates down on the 
wrong side of people; give ‘em 
what they didn’t want; sile the 
cloth with soup ; knock glasses off 
the table; and as to seeing what 
anybody would want, and provid- 
ing it, he’d no more idea of doing 
such a thing than a baby unborn. 

Lay acloth? Never! He ne- 
ver could, and I’ve told him scores 
o times he never would; while 
as to folding a napkin, I’ve seen 
him turn our best diapers into 
things that weren’t much better 
than dish-clouts, which is a very 
kitcheny sort of word to use, but 
it means what it says. As to nap- 
kins, they’re things I’ve always 
prided myself on ; and I’ve showed 
him scores of times how to fold up, 
downs, mitres, squares, fan - fans, 
and all the new patterns ; but, bless 
your heart, it was no good, I might 
as well have never tried at all; he 
only spoiled everything he touched, 
left his thumbs on the knives and 
spoons, and his fingers on the 
giasses—come off he did like a 
slug on everything he touched, so 
as I used to take a napkin and 
wipe ‘em all after him. 

Why, that chap never got to the 
point of the special mark of a good 
waiter—a thing as you may tell 
him by in a minute—I mean his 
white choker, as you'd call it. Look 
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at a good waiter, and see the way 
in which he’s got on his cravat— 
white and stiff, and tied in the 
neatest of bows, or else plain, and 
fastened behind—not as I care for 
that much, on account of its pe- 
culiar go-to-meeting or hold-the- 
plate style of orchytecktcher. I’ve 
seen that chap of ours, though, 
come into the coffee-room with a 
thing like a limp tea-cloth round 
his neck ; and at last I could stand 
it no longer; and I says to the 
gov’nor, ‘ With all due respect, sir, 
if James don’t give warning, I shall.’ 
But this ere James wouldn’t, and 
of course they didn’t want me to; 
so they gave him warning, and he 
went. 

I could go on for an hour telling 
you of the aggravation of that 
young man; but I won’t. But only 
fancy having a man under you to 
wait on ladies and gents, and him 
a man as would breathe—breathe 
hard, you know, in a regular snore, 
as he stood staring at people, in- 
stead of seeing to what they want- 
ed! I’m a mild man—amild as our 
best Scotch whisky, ten years in 
bottle; but I’ve been that aggra- 
vated with that chap, that I could 
have thrown my head at him, to 
see him waiting to be asked for 
everything, instead of feeling what 
people would want. 

Now just look here. Say you 
come into our place to stay; the 
first thing I do is to take your mea- 
sure, and in about five minutes I 
know to a shilling what you'll be 
worth to me, what you'll be worth 
to the house, and whether you're 
for private or coffee-room. And 
here’s the beauty of having a good 
waiter: you don’t know it, but if 
you come to our place, I can make 
you stay just as long as I like ; and 
see what a difference that must 
make in our people’s year’s tak- 
ings ! 

Now, I don’t mean to say that 
I’m going to take hold of you, and 
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put a chain round your neck, and 
tie you up in number 7 or number 
24; but, all the same, that’s just 
what I do do, only my chain’s made 
out of your weak points ; and what 
a head-waiter’s got to do is to find 
out what those weak points are. 
Bless you, I’m no man for books, 
but I can read you like a book; 
and as soon as I’ve got you, I know 
how to go to work to make you 
like our place, so that you sha’n’t 
go away ina hurry. You like the 
newspaper of a morning —I can 
see that in a wink. You don’t 
have to ask for the paper, that is 
handed to you as soon as it comes 
in, aired and crisp and cut. I 
know what sauce you like with 
your fish, ’chovy or soy; what 
whisky you'll have last thing; and 
if you’re a stout gent, do you sup- 
pose I’m going to let the chamber- 
maid put you up a-top? Nota 
bit of it; 1 pick out your room for 
you, for everything here’s under 
my thumb. 

Now, as I said before, just see 
what a difference it must make to 
a hotel, knowing all like this ; and 
me humouring people, so that they 
stop on and on, instead of travel- 
ling elsewhere to fool away their 
money. Of course it answers my 
purpose too, and i’m able to pick 
up a little; and why shouldn’t I? 
Am I going to start a hotel of my 
own? Certainly not, while I’m head 
here ; for I can do very well like this 
without any risk; and if I save a 
little, why, what then, when I’m 
helping the house too ? 

You'd be surprised, and you'd 
hardly believe how you could be 
managed in the hands of a good 
head-waiter. You'd come down to 
stay, say a week ; and then, at the 
end of that, you’d write to town 
and say that you had altered your 
plans, and instead of going on you 
meant to stay another week. And 
all the while you would really be- 
lieve that you had altered your 
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mind yourself, when all the while 
it was me who did it. 

I'm getting a bit on now, and 
have serious thoughts of soon leav- 
ing the profession, so I don’t mind 
telling you—just putting you up to 
it, you know—it may do you good, 
and it won't do me any harm; 
while who knows but what I say 
may come to the ears of some 
rising young head-waiter—a young 
chap with a love for the profession, 
not a gumpidge, like our James, 
that I’ve just been telling you 
about. 

Here you are, then; this is just 
how it’s done. I lead you about, 
and make you do just what I please: 
get you to stop a fortnight instead 
of a week ; eat what I like, and drink 
what I like, and pay well for it all 
—by management—management ; 
and the real essence of all that 
management is, that I let you do, 
as you think, just as you like. 

People would hardly believe it, 
but your head-waiter is about the 
only real king there is; and no- 
body else, home or foreign, comes 
nigh him. There’s a master and a 
mistress to a hotel, of course, but 
they know well enough what their 
waiter can do; and how, by lightly 
suggesting, gently hinting, and soft- 
ly tickling you just on that weak 
point which you’ve all got some- 
where under your waistcoats, he 
can use you like so much butter— 
pat you up, dab you down, flap 
you, round you, and finish you off © 
with his print; and if he likes, make 
it so warm for you that, under his 
careful management, you will gently 
melt away like the best fresh-butter 
you are, making rich our governor’s 
cake ; while all the time you're 
chuckling to yourself and saying, 
‘That’s a very respectable hotel, 
and avery civil waiter. Idolevea 
place where I can do just as I like.’ 

I’m a bachelor I am, and have 
resisted a deal of temptation in my 
time. If we’ve had one, I should 
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say we've had seven cooks here as 
all wanted to marry me. Chamber- 
maids, of course, I don’t count ; for, 
even if I had been a inarrying man, 
there are bounds beyond which a 
head-waiter could not step. Not 
that I wish to run down chamber- 
maids, which is a very respectable 
class of women in their way ; but, 
according to my mind, a chamber- 
maid only ranks with a ‘ boots,’ and 
you well know what ‘ boots’ is. 

I might perhaps have got mar- 
ried if our present governor had 
died ; when—no doubt for the 
benefit of his widow, and to see 
that a thoroughly good business 
didn’t go to the dogs—I might have 
offered her my hand. But he 
wouldn’t die a bit; and even at 
the present moment he is about 
as hale and as hearty a man as I 
know on the east coast. He's 
coarse, poor fellow ; but of course 
he can’t help that ; and really, after 
all, I don’t know that it much mat- 
ters; for he has nothing at all to do 
with the working of the hotel. All 
he has to do is to dress himself 
well in a black-velvet waistcoat, 
plenty of gold chain, to hold his 
tongue, and keep himself ready 
against he’s wanted. 

We do want him sometimes ; at 
a big hotel like the Royal Seacliff 
it stands to reason that you must 
sometimes get snobs. If I happen 
to be in the hall, I see what they 
are at a glance, and take good care 
they don’t come any farther. One 
word does that, and that word’s 
‘Full.’ There’s no getting over that, 
you know; you may bully and you 
may bluster, but that there word’s 
a regular choker — sort of round- 
shot that bowls you over before 
you know where you are. In you 
come, perhaps with a rush and a 
deal of haw-haw— 

‘Aw, waiter, we want rooms here.’ 

‘Full,’ says I. 

*‘Aw—we can make shift for a 
day or two.’ 





‘ Every bed occupied.’ 

*O, but a sofa would do.’ 

‘Don’t do that style of thing, sir, 
at the Royal Seacliff. We're quite 
full.’ 

There’s no getting over that ; 
and they go off to Jinks’s, or to 
one of the lodging-houses, or any- 
where ; it don’t matter to me, so 
long as I get rid of them. 

But then, you see, with my coffee- 
room I can’t always be in the hall. 
It don’t do for me to be leaving 
everything to William or Henry. 
They're all very well in their way, 
but far from perfeck ; and the con- 
sequence is that every now and 
then we do get snobs — people 
who grumble and growl at every- 
thing upon what they call prin- 
ciple, which really means a deter- 
mination not to pay a penny more 
for anything than they can help. 

We never keep them above a 
week ; it wouldn't pay, from the 
manner in which they do set other 
people against the hotel; and as 
a matter of course, when their bill 
goes in, we very well know what’s 
coming. 

This is the time, you know, when 
the governor’s useful. We always 
send him in as a sort of a buffer. 
And it don’t hurt him. All he’s 
got to do is to bow; let them say 
what they like, he’s no call to say 
anything in return, and it’s my be- 
lief that he’s got so used to it he 
rather likes it than not. 

Lor’ bless you! I’ve seen that 
man go in smiling and rubbing his 
hands, to get such a rowing as would 
have smashed some men, and come 
out after it smiling and rubbing his 
hands more than ever. 

Having nothing at all to do, it 
does him good—keeps him from 
stagnating ; and as to people writ- 
ing to the Zimes, why, we rather 
like that, cnly the worst of it is the 
Times won't put the letters in. 

But, you know, really sometimes 
I don’t wonder at people giving it 
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the governor rather hot; for if a 
snobbish family has managed to get 
in, and we don’t want them, one 
way and another they don’t find 
the Royal Seacliff the most plea- 
santest place in the world. 

O Lor’, what some of ’em have 
ate, and what some of ’em have 
drunk! If they could only have got 
it put in the Zimes, there would 
have been something for people to 
talk about. 

And serve ’em right too; what 
business have people coming to a 
hotel like the Royal Seacliff if they 
don’t mean to do the thing hand- 
some ? 

Not but what, you know, there 
are times when people like them 
have their uses. You may be as 
careful as you like in the manage- 
ment of your hotel, but there will 
be things that are like dead stock to 
a shopkeeper. For instance, Stiltons 
that, instead of turning mellow, get 
as hard as some of our rocks, wines 
that haven’t turned out up to sam- 
ple, teas a little touched with damp 
during the off season, and many 
other little things that want eating 
and drinking, and would prove a 
dead loss if it wasn’t for having 
sometimes company like this. 

They always go away abusing 
the place tremendous, and swearing 
how they'll inform all their friends, 
which they take to be a great threat, 
when all the time we know as well 
as they do that, if they have any 
friends at all, they’re just the class 
of people we don’t want to see. 

I did at one time think of keep- 
ing an account of all the rum little 
ins and outs that have come under 
my notice since I have been at the 
Royal Seacliff, and very curious 
some of it would read. It would 
be a book all romances of real life 
—runaway matches, and runaway 
affairs that weren’t matches at all, 
but odd sets-out. 

Lor bless you! we’ve had pars 
coming after their daughters, wives 
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after their husbands, and husbands 
after—but, O no, certainly not. It’s 
quite possible I may make a mis- 
take about this, and the world not 
be quite so bad as some people 
make it out. 

Let me see: it was down here 
they took that grand fellow with 
the purply-black hair, whiskers, and 
moustaches, hands as white as a 
woman’s, and teeth a deal whiter ; 
dress out and out—seal-skin waist- 
coats, different colours, gorjus 
ties, and diamond rings, and gold 
chain thick as your little finger. 
Splendid fellow he was, but he 
hadn’t an / to bless himself with. 
I ain’t much for h’s myself; don’t 
matter in a head-waiter ; but I have 
got some, though; when you get 
warm, they somehow get stuck in 
the wrong places, do all you will to 
stop ’em. 

Ican say egg plain enough when 
I’m not hurried ; but somehow that’s 
sure to be hegg if people are all 
wanting their brexfass at once. 

But this swell fellow: I thought 
there was something wrong with 
him as soon as he came, and I 
wasn’t a bit surprised to see a dry 
quiet-looking oldish man at the 
door one day, who fetched me out 
with a crook of his finger, and 
learned what he wanted, taking off 
sealskin waistcoat next morning 
with handcuffs on, just before he 
would have bolted without paying 
his bill. 

Ladies like our place. Lor’ bless 
you, the weddings that have been 
made up at the Royal Seacliff! I’ve 
made lots of matches, I can tell 
you, one sort and another—curious 
sort of matches too. Some com- 
mon matches go off at a moment’s 
notice; some your matches as 
would light only on the box—cash- 
box, you know; some, again, of 
your old-fashioned _flint-and-steel 
and tinder-box kind— plenty of 
brimstone both ends. I’ve got 
scores of love-affairs down in my 
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head; for though not a marrying 
man myself, I can’t help admiring 
the creatures—doves, you know— 
cooing away as they do on the 
rocks, on the sands, out in the 
boats or by moonlight, out in our 
verandy at the Royal Seacliff. 

I'll tell you one little affair that 
happened, though whether it ever 
came to a knot being tied I can’t 
say; all I know is, that there was 
a desperate row, and the affair was 
broke off for the time. 

Let’s see: this was about a year 
ago, and we were not so full as we 
should have been, I recklect, when 
up comes in the station-fly about as 
stout an old lady as ever you see 
to be active; not a heavy wad- 
dling one, but a round plump body 
like—ah, and as light too, as a cork 
float. 

Hurries up the steps, she does, 
just for all the world as if the place 
belonged to her; and I was just go- 
ing to saunter forward in my quiet 
way, and knock her down as she 
entered the hall with that one word 
of mine, ‘ Full! when I saw that 
all that tremendous heap of cloaks 
and shawls she wore hid somebody 
as was coming behind, and that 
made me pause. The lady wasn’t 
our sort at all, but the young lady 
that followed there was no doubt 
about at all. She would do well, 
and serve as a blossom to keep 
gents hanging about the place for 
weeks after I’d done my part. 

I'm not good at describing fe- 
male beauty. I appreciate it, you 
know, and I’ve got her in my mind 
as right as can be—every feature ; 
but then it’s one thing having a 
well-painted picture done by Nature 
herself upon your brain, and you 
making a copy of it for other peo- 
ple. I can’t do it, so I don’t mind 
Owning it plainly ; but I’ll do what 
I can to describe her, though. I 
couldn’t help moralising to myself, 
as I saw mother and daughter to- 
gether, what a pity it was as sucha 


pretty pink-and-white, bright-and- 
tight bud should ever blossom out 
into a great loose-leafed, blowsy, 
full-blown rose as the mother. But 
there it was plain enough ; the mo- 
ther what the daughter must come 
to; for to speak poetical, there’s 
old Father Time grinning at them 
always, and in spite of all they do, 
he makes his marks upon them— 
with work for the dentist here, and 
the hairdresser there; and cracks 
for powder to fill up; and there— 
never mind, the rose-buds are very 
pretty while they last, and if they 
do get to be full-blown and then 
lose their petals, why, whose to help 
it, I should like to know? 

But here have I been keeping 
the lady and her daughter in the 
hall while I’ve been moralising ; and 
as I said before, the sight of the 
young lady saved her mar from 
being sent away, and I didn’t say 
‘Full ? for there was something to 
look at: fair pink-and-white cheeks, 
bright gray eyes—those gray eyes, 
you know, that have dark rimsround 
them, and dark lashes—then there 
was a nice little straight nose, and 
a white broad forehead, a well- 
shaped head, hand, and foot, and 
hair of a rich brown, that looked as 
if it was being poured in a great 
rippling stream out of the back of 
her head to run ever so far below 
her waist, and I daresay the best 
of it was her own. 

‘ Nineteen,’ I says to myself, ‘and 
I wouldn’t mind sacrificing myself 
for her even now, old as I am.’ 

‘Can we have apartments?’ says 
the lady ; and I sent for the cham- 
bermaid and the boots, made my 
best bow, and had them shown to 
a good room fronting the sea, which 
they wouldn’t have had but for the 
young lady; and then I turns round, 
to find a couple of my best coffee- 
room gents standing and looking at 
one another for all the world like 
you may have seen a pair of young 
Brahma cockerels stretching out 
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their necks at one another, and I 
knew in a minute what it meant. 
They had seen the young lady 
visitor, and had both made a step 
forward to get a peep at the name 
on the luggage, but had both woke 
up all of a sudden to the fact that 
they were being observed; and with- 
out catching the name, stopped 
short, fierce and angry, just as I’ve 
said. 

But only to think of it: here were 
these two gents, one of ’em a young 
lawyer from some inn off Holborn 
way in London, the other a young 
doctor from one of the hospitals, 
and for days past, to use an old 
saying, they'd been as thick as 
thieves, out climbing the rocks, 
walking on the beach, bathing out 
of the same machine, fishing for 
whiting out of the same boat, and 
really and parabolically rowing in 
the same boat. Why, if one was 
down first he wouldn’t have his 
brexfass till the other come, and 
they joined in their bottle of wine, 
smoked one another’s cigars and 
pipes, and now they were ready to 
fly at each other’s throats, and all 
because that rosebud had come to 
the hotel. 

How long those two gents would 
have stood there, I can’t take upon 
myself to say; but they were sepa- 
rated by our boots, who had come 
to take the luggage to the lift ; for 
we have a highdrawlic lift at the 
Royal Seacliff for parties’ luggage, 
and there’s no meeting porters on 
the stairs blundering about with 
heavy packages to run up against 
you, or chip the walls, or get into 
any amount of mischief. So up 
comes the boots to the biggest 
black box, and drags it away with- 
out either of the gents seeing the 
address; and the result was that 
they both snorted and walked off 
to the coffee-room, where they went 
and stood at different windows, one 
waiting for the other to go, before 
asking me who the people were 


that had just come in. They got 
it from me at last, though, and 
paid for it, the ladies’ name 
being Teale — not a nice name, 
without it was in the case of the 
younger one; but then how easy 
it would be to change it !—and to 
judge from the ways of our two 
gentlemen, it seemed as if they were 
either of ’em ready to change the 
name for her at a moment’s notice. 

I had my eye upon them, though, 
having so much to do in overlook- 
ing the coffees, I saw very little of 
the privates, except when they were 
going in and out. I saw, though, 
that matters were getting worse and 
worse; and that every time Mrs. 
Teale and her daughter came down 
to go out fora walk, those two gents, 
who had been sitting opposite look- 
ing-glasses pretending to read their 
papers, started up on the instant, 
took their hats, and followed. And 
you'd have laughed to have seen 
the change that had taken place in 
their dress : only a few days before, 
and they were all hands and buff 
shoes and wideawakes, just as gents 
should be who come down to the 
seaside; now they were got up 
tremendous, wonderful, I may say, 
and the time they must have spent 
in dressing was terrible, though it 
did not much matter, for they gave 
up everything now to watching the 
ladies, even smoking in the middle 
of the day. 

And so a week went by, when 
I saw that the doctor was nowhere 
in the race. The young lady 
wouldn’t even look at him, while I 
had seen her shoot at the lawyer 
twice with those eyes of hers, which 
really were sharp enough to make 
any man feel a bit touched about 
the heart. 

Then came a bit of an adventure, 
which seemed to happen just right 
for the lawyer; and this is how it 
was : 

I don’t know how he had manag- 
ed it; but somehow or other, while 
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he was sitting opposite the glass in 
the coffee-room, which commanded 
the hall and half the plate on the 
tables, the lady and her daughter 
passed out, and went down by the 
esplanade on to the sands. 

The doctor saw it, and he gave 
a malicious grin ; for he knew well 
enough that it was all off for him, 
and all he could do was to console 
himself as best he could. Here, 
then, was a bit of consolation for 
him—to see his rival sitting paper 
in hand, evidently to watch, but 
seeing nothing ; and it’s my impres- 
sion that he was fast asleep, having 
been out late night after night, 
walking up and down under the 
window where the young lady slept; 
and human nature being human na- 
ture, of course it would have to be 
made up some time or other. 

All of a sudden, though, the news- 
paper went down, and my gentle- 
man got up to walk to the window, 
when I saw his face change; and 
trying not to be hasty or attract 
attention, he slowly walked out of 
the room, while the doctor stepped 
to the window to watch. 

I haven’t had the care of our 
coffee-room all these years for no- 
thing ; and it was at my suggestion 
that all those looking-glasses were 
put up everywhere there was a 
place. 

‘They'll pay for themselves in a 
few years,’ I said to our governor ; 
and sure enough they have, for 
many’s the bit of plate they have 
saved. I’ve got corners in that 
room where, by means of those 
glasses, I can see everything that’s 
going on at the tables without 
seeming to take a bit of notice of 
anybody ; ‘and only let me suspect 
a visitor not to be all right, and I 
have him, sir, safe: he can’t wink 
without my knowing it, let alone 
pocket a spoon.’ 

Well, of course then I'd a spot 
where, without going to a window, 
I could see all that went on down 


below upon the beach; and sure 
enough there was Mrs. Teale and 
her daughter just off out in a boat, 
and the lawyer down after them as 
fast as he could. 

It was a sailing-boat in which 
the ladies had gone out; and the 
lawyer, directly he got down to the 
sands, engages a boat and a man 
to help him row ; and from time to 
time, as I took a peep between 
people calling me here and there, 
I saw that the sailing-boat was tack- 
ing about, while the lawyer was 
rowing here and there, evidently 
waiting for them to pass him on 
their way back, so that he might 
raise his hat to them, that being, I 
suppose, worth the hire of a boat 
and two or three hours’ work. 

Then I was took off again, and 
then I had another peep, but only 
to be called away again by a crotch- 
ety old officer, who wanted some 
seltzer-water ; and I was just giving 
him this, when the doctor at the 
window gave a queer sort of cry— 
and where half that there fizzing 
cold stuff with which some people 
will poison themselves went to, I 
cannot say; but the next moment 
I was at the window, to see that a 
puff of wind had upset the sailing- 
boat, and that the lawyer, with his 
man, was straining every muscle 
to get alongside. 

It was a bit exciting that, to see 
the boat with its struggling figures, 
and to know that, if the other was 
not pretty quick in getting along- 
side, there would be grim news to 
bring back to the hotel about a 
couple of our visitors, though even 
in those terrible moments I had my 
doubts as to whether Mrs. Teale 
would sink. 

There was a regular rush to the 
windows and balconies as the news 
of the accident spread. Men shout- 
ed, women screamed ; and plenty 
of those upon the beach rushed 
down to push off boats, not one of 
which could have got alongside till 
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half an hour after all had been 
over. I got so excited about it too 
myself, that I fetched an old spy- 
glass, and, unobserved by the rest, 
I had a good look at all that was 
going on. 

It was a shudder-giving sight to 
see as I looked through my glass ; 
for, as if brought close to me, there 
were four figures struggling in the 
water, and the strangeness of it was, 
that they did not shriek for help. 

Poor things! they were crying 
loudly enough for help, only I 
could not hear them ; and if it had 
been to save my own life, I don’t 
believe that I could have managed 
then to take my eye from that 
glass. 

The water seemed almost calm 
again ; for the puff that had sent 
over the little boat had passed 
away ; but the surface was troubled 
enough by the struggles of the poor 
creatures trying so hard to reach 
the overturned boat, of which the 
sail just showed a little in one 
place, like a white bladder above 
the water, just where a little air had 
caught in it and buoyed it up. As 
for the boat, the greater part of one 
side was above the water ; and to 
this one of the boatmen clung, 
while the other, from where I was, 
seemed to be about twenty yards 
off, trying hard to keep up Mrs. 
Teale, who was floating yet by his 
side. 

Where, then, was the young lady? 
Yes—no—yes ; that was no patch 
of white foam, but a light dress, 
seen for a moment some distance 
on the other side; and there was 
no help at hand. 

Yes, there was though ; the other 
boat, with the lawyer and one of 
our Scarborough beachmen, both 
rowing for their lives to get up in 
time to save those struggling in the 
water. It seemed impossible though 
that they could do it; for the poor 
things seemed bound to go under 
long before the rescuing party could 


force the miserable old tub they 
were in close to the drowning 
people. 

I could see easily enough that 
the boatmen would be saved; one 
having placed himself safely astride 
now of the boat, and the other, 
who seemed to swim like a fish, 
being now on his way to join him, 
the cowardly rascals leaving the 
two poor ladies whom their bad 
seamanship had got into such a 
fix. 

I felt, as I looked on, that my 
hands were getting wetter and wet- 
ter with a horrible cold damp per- 
spiration ; for this was horrible— 
this looking at one’s fellow crea- 
tures drowning just under my very 
eye. I had seen wrecks enough ; 
but those had been with the sea 
wild and white, and the wind roar- 
ing ; there had been darkness and 
horror, and the burning of blue 
lights and firing of rockets ; all had 
then been terrible and exciting ; 
but this, with these poor things 
struggling in a calm sea on a bright 
sunshiny day, was ten times worse. 
I felt as if I would have given any- 
thing to have been there and made 
a dash for it to save them ; hardly 
realising how far I was from them. 
At one moment I was for shutting 
up the glass, at the next my eye 
was regularly fixed to the end ; and 
I grew so excited, that my breath 
came thick and fast, so you may 
guess what a painful scene it was, 
seeing what a quiet hardened sort 
of a person I am. 

It was all over, I felt, although 
the boat was so close that I could 
see the oars drawn in, and that 
the boatman leaned over the side 
to reach where Mrs. Teale had been 
a few moments before ; and just 
then I saw the lawyer—Mr. Her- 
rick he called himself—rise up, 
leap from the boat, and the water 
streamed up round him as he swam 
towards the faint white patch on 
the water. 
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It was only a matter of moments 
now, and I seemed to feel that he 
had done wrong ; but no: looking 
down upon him as I was from high 
upon the cliff, I could see how that 
in very few strokes he was close 
alongside of the drowning girl, and 
directly after—I couldn’t help it— 
I had shut the glass with a snap, 
and was dancing about the room 
hurraying like mad; for he had her, 
and was making fast for the boat. 

No one took a bit of notice of 
me, though, as they saw all that fol- 
lowed the regaining the boat, the 
getting the poor insensible things 
ashore ; and then—my ! how they 
did cheer him as the poor ladies 
were got all to our place, where 
half Scarbro’ was out to line the 
way, and no less than four doctors 
were waiting to give—I mean sell 
—their services ! 

It wasno drowning case, though ; 
and we soon heard that the ladies 
were coming round, while as for 
Mr. Herrick, I took him under my 
especial charge, and was so proud 
of him, and neglected the coffee- 
room for an hour and a half, while 
I mixed his grog, and saw to his 
clothes, and got him all right again. 

Perhaps I did make the grog a 
little too stiff; but, at all events, it 
got in his head and came running 
out of his eyes, as he got talking to 
me about how he loved the sweet 
girl whose life he had saved, and 
how he meant to propose for her 
the very next day, and a lot more 
ofit ; and at last, after some coffee, 
he came downstairs, and then mat- 
ters grew worse, for people would 
treathimin thecoffee-room. They’d 
have made a swimming-bath for 
him of wines and spirits if they 
could, and then have fallen down 
and worshipped him ; and even the 
doctor came up and shook hands, 
and told him he was very proud to 
know so gallant a fellow. 

_We made a fine thing of it that 
night, and so we did of it the next 


night, with the liquors that was 
drunk by the houseful we had, who 
gave a dinner in the lawyer Mr. 
Herrick’s honour ; but, as I’m tell- 
ing all about it, I must put in the 
whole truth, and say as the result 
was what you might expect, name- 
ly, as the lawyer was as tight as 
ever I see a man in all my born 
days, and the job we three had to 
get him up to bed was tremenjus. 

However, the lady didn’t show 
for three days, and at the end of 
that time he was all right again. 

Well, what should you expect 
after that? Why, what else but 
that after such an introduction there 
would be walking and talking, and 
looking at the sea by moonlight, 
and a lot of smoothness on the part 
of mamma ?—who used to smile as 
pleasant as could be, just as if she 
liked it, till there came a time when 
a stout-looking elderly gentleman 
came one day and asked for Mrs. 
Teale’s apartments, and was shown 
up. 
Ten minutes after, who should 
come up the steps but Mr. Herrick 
and Miss Teale, looking as happy 
as could be, and up they went ; 
and I am fully convinced there was 
a row, though I could never get to 
know the rights of it. Being up in 
one of the private rooms, it was 
under the care of Gomme, who was 
head -chambermaid, and _ superin- 
tended the ladies’ rooms. She 
knew all about it; but I could never 
get a word out of her, not being 
friendly. 

However, there were words, and 
Mr. Herrick came down ina hurry, 
and stood watching in one of the 
coffee-room windows till a fly came 
round ; and the Teales’ boxes be- 
ing lowered in the lift, they paid 
their bill and went off to the sta- 
tion—a kiss of the hand being ex- 
changed between the young lady 
and the lawyer just before the fly- 
window was dragged up. 

The very next day Mr. Herrick 
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asked for his bill, and paid it, be- 
having like a gentleman to me at 
the same time ; but whether these 
two loving ’arts ever came together 
again, who knows ?—not me, I can 
tell you ; for I’ve been waiting ever 
since, and hope to keep on waiting 
for some time to come. But, if 
you want to know anything about 
the disturbance, and who it was 
that made it—whether it was the 


young lady’s par—you’d better go 
to Mrs. Gomme ; and all I can say 
is, I wish you joy of your job. It 
ain’t me as would venture a hint 
about women’s tongues. O no, not 
at all; but Iwould advise a flask and 
a sandwich, im case you don’t get 
away again in a hurry—likewise a 
little cotton-wool for the ears, for 
there is such a thing as the sharp- 
ening of saws. 


THE orn STATEMENT. 
Made by a Chambermaid of mature age. 


HE last person in the world, I 

am sure, to make any remarks 
about anything or anybody. But 
when things out of or’nary are hap- 
pening right beneath your eyes, you 
reallycan’t help seeing and hearing, 
and, where you think it may be of 
good to somebody, I may say, talk- 
ing too. 

Being born in a different speer, 
I seem able to condole with those 
of the superior classes when in 
trouble ; and as to this mysterious 
case a year ago—well, I might say 
a good deal, but perhaps it’s as well 
not; for there’s no knowing, in a 
place like this, when you may hear 
of your words again, turned into 
snowballs with the amount of false 
stories sticking to them. 

I’ve been here many years now, 
andit was reveries—I mean reverses 
—of circumstances that brought me 
to it; not but what people might 
be comfortable, anyways if they 
would, unless there happens to be 
a curse in the house. 

There’s one here—though ours is 
hardly a house, being a hotel, the 
Royal Seacliff; and being head- 
chambermaid, I also superintend 
the ladies’ private rooms, and all 
would go very comfortable if it was 





not for enemies’ talk being unplea- 
sant everywhere, especially ifthey’re 
head-waiters who’ve got the length 
of their master and mistress’s foot, 
and I can’t abear such meanness. 
Even if he has saved a little money, 
why should he try to domineer and 
be lord over everybody? If I'd 
have listened to his impertinent 
attentions, all would have been 
right. But, no! I says, ‘If Ican’t 
marry something better than a com- 
mon waiter, even if he is a head, a 
maid I’ll live and a maid I'll die; 
and if you ask me, never mind why.’ 

Charles Smith knows I don’t like 
him, and he’s always setting people 
again me in consequence. But 
never mind, every worm has its day, 
and if you tread upon a dog, it will 
bite; so let him beware. 

But that affair : wasn’t it strange? 
—a pity, you may say. For, you 
know, the young lady—Miss Teale 
her name was—had as nice a face 
and as gentle a manner as you'd 
wish to see, though she was a bit 
curious—I don’t mean to look at, 
or in her ways, but in what she did 
—going about poking and peering 
in cupboards, and in the corners ot 
drawers, everywhere she could get. 
Why, I went sudden into her bed- 
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room one day, to find her upon her 
knees looking under the drawers, 
where there was nothing but a bit 
of flue and an old curl-paper or 
two, I’d swear. 

Her mother was nice, too, but 
fat—too fat to be comfortable, I 
should say—not that it mattered to 
me ; I didn’t have to carry it, and 
no one could have been more civil 
while they stayed. 

You know of course about the 
boating, and the wind blowing the 
sail over, and Mrs. Teale and Miss 
Teale being nearly drowned, and 
only saved by the bravery of a 
young gentleman staying at the 
hotel at the same time—such a 
sweet pleasant-spoken gentleman! 
—as runned out and then sprung 
into the water, and swam I don’t 
know how far with Miss Teale in 
his arms, for all the world like a 
brave young knight in armour, like 
in the good old times when they 
all went errands. 

Well, he saved her; and the 
poor insensible dear was brought 
up to her room all sopping wet, 
and we giving her hot baths and 
chafings for hours and hours before 
she was regular brought to; and 
what followed of course, but them 
two falling in love one with the 
other— Miss Teale and Mr. Her- 
rick ; only as his name wasn’t Her- 
rick at all, as I found out after- 
wards, by means ofa letter sent to 
him, the outside of which was di- 
rected to the hotel, under the name 
of Herrick, but the -inside having 
another name torn lengthwise, so 
that if I could have only found the 
other bit it would have been all 
right, for the pieces were lying in 
the grate of his bedroom; and 
though Smith said he was a solici- 
tor, that was all his offensive bump- 
tiousness, saying things he knew 
nothing about; for on that same 
envelope scrap there was the name 
of some inn—what one I couldn’t 
make out, but there was ‘ Holborn’ 





and ‘E.C.’ after it, so of course he 
must have been a publican, as I’ve 
heard some of them are in a fine 
way of business. 

I saw a deal of them during the 
next few days ; enough, indeed, to 
let me see that they were getting 
rather sweet together, and that it 
was most likely that water-and-life- 
saving set-out would end in her 
belonging to him, though I can’t 
say that I liked his coming and 
staying undersomebody else’s name. 
Though of course, after all, ‘ Her- 
rick’ might not have been any one 
else’s name at all, though one thing 
was very plain, it wasn’t his, and I 
should have liked to tell him so. 

Things went on very well, and 
all parties seemed thoroughly en- 
joying themselves, when it was all 
nipped in the bud sudden, just like 
frost takes scarlet-runners or toma- 
tusses in the gardings. A gentle- 
man comes one day, and is shown 
into the private sitting-room, which 
was ong sweet with the bed-room. 
With the room ajar, and being 
there dusting, of course I couldn’t 
help hearing every word. 

It was Mr. Teale plain enough ; 
for, as soon as he got inside, you 
heard the sound of a great vulgar 
kiss, a regular smack, and Mrs. 
Teale’s voice, saying, 

‘La, T., is it you? Who’d ever 
have thought of seeing you here?’ 

‘ Not you, I'll be bound,’ he said ; 
‘but where’s the little one ?” 

‘Out walking; she won’t be 
long.’ 

* Not out alone, is she?’ says the 
gentleman. 

‘ Well, not exactly alone ; there’s 
some one with her.’ 

‘Ho!’ says the gentleman. ‘Well, 
that certainly isn’t exactly alone.’ 

Then they went on talking for 
some time about house and money 
matters, and the seaside for ever 
so long, and then all at once the 
door opened, and I heard Miss 
Teale come in with Mr. Herrick, 
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when, gracious, there was a how- 
d’ye-do ! 

First thing, up jumps Mr. Teale 
with a ‘ Who the something are 
you 

Then the young lady squeals out, 
*O, pa dear, it’s Mr. Herrick !’ 

*Confound Mr. Herrick !’ ravesthe 
old gentleman ; and then Mrs. Teale 
tells him he ought to be ashamed 
of himself talking like that to a gen- 
tleman who had saved his daugh- 
ter’s and wife’s lives. 

But that didn’t seem to satisfy 
the old gentleman a bit; in fact, 
he seemed to think that it was a 
great liberty for him to have saved 
his wife’s life, and he ordered the 
poor young man out of the room. 

Then there was a lot of appeal- 
ing on the part of the wife and 
daughter, and the young man spoke 
very nicely and fairly ; but it didn’t 
do a bit of good, for the old gentle- 





man was for all the world like a 
capsicum, and the more he was 
pressed the hotter he grew, the end 
of it being that the young lady 
went off into hysterics, the wife 
called her lord a dreadful brute, 
and the young gentleman was re- 
gularly turned out of the room. 

Then in a fury a fly was ordered, 
the luggage hastily packed, the bill 
called for, and if the old hunks 
didn’t take them off then and there, 
where to nobody knew; though 
that Mr. Herrick said, half aloud 
in his own room, that he’d never 
rest till he’d found her again ; but 
whether he ever did find her again, 
or whether he looked, or went back 
to his own name, whatever that 
might be, I never knew; but one 
thing I do know, and I’m not afraid 
to say, and that is, that there’s more 
to come out of that affair than you 
would think. 


THE torn STATEMENT. 


Made by a young Lady of considerable personal attractions. 


F course I have no objection 

to state what I know; and I 

wonder nobody came to me earlier 
upon the matter. 


My name is Alice Lardy ; when, 


I was born is nothing to you; but 
I’m quite young, and, I believe, 
possessed of considerable personal 
attractions. 

I’m a chambermaid at the Royal 
Seacliff Hotel. There's nothing 
to be ashamed of in that, is there ? 
People in conditions of life only 
one degree short of menial have 
ere now risen to hold the Aighest 
stations in the land. Ladies have 
been elevated from the kitchen to 
the peerage before now ; and many 
a duke has sought his bride among 
the lowliest. 


If you don’t believe me, I can 
show it you in print in the Weekly 
Mirror of Fashion (one penny, il- 
lustrated). There’s a story in that 
with a wicked marquis—you can’t 
think how wicked he is—a villan- 
ous earl—but he’s a handsome vil- 
lain with a love of a black mou- 
stache—a profligate old peer of the 
realm, whose exact rank is not 
stated, and the very sweetest things 
in dukes you ever heard of, with 
millions a year, and O so proud; 
and they are all in love with the 
virtuous daughter of an honest 
gamekeeper. O, the whole story 


is for all the world like real life! 
And she—the virtuous daughter, I 
mean—can marry the wicked mar- 
quis, the villanous earl, the profli- 
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gate peer, or the wealthy duke, just 
by saying snap to any of their snips. 
And I should like to know, as this 
is the case, why a young chamber- 
maid at a fashionable hotel mayn’t 
aspire. 

Supposing I am single now 
what of that? I’m not so old as 
some people —not by many a year. 
J am not obliged to dye my hair; 
no, nor yet to wear false teeth, nor 
to—but I won’t demean myself by 
talking of her; she isn’t worthy of 
it; and as to her being good-look- 
ing, that’s a matter of opinion, / 
don’t care about bones and wrin- 
kles. Perhaps there are others 
that do; but I pity their taste. 

She was quite welcome to Alfred 
—Alfred was a waiter at the Sea- 
cliff; not bad-looking, perhaps, but 
common, you know—and Alfred 
was quite welcome to her. She 
was no great things—just head- 
chambermaid—that’s all; and as 
for people saying things about me 
and Alfred—lor! I wouldn’t have 
had him ; no, not if he’d had twenty 
hundred millions a week, he was 
that common in his style. What 
some people call dash, I call im- 
perence; and what some people 
call good-looking, I call barber’s- 
blocky. 

The idea! If I can’t do better 
than a vulgar waiter, I’ll die an old 
maid. But what he could see in 
her, 1 can’t imagine. I sha’n’t tell 
you her name. It’s no business of 
yours; and I’ve got no ink black 
enough to write it; but I’m told 
she’s made fer statement in this 
affair; and you may read it and 
judge. 

If I’m not married, it isn’t for 
want of offers, I can tell you; but, 
as the song says, ‘’Tis hard to give 
the hand where the heart can never 
be ; and Alice Lardy is not merce- 
nary, or many are the proud posi- 
tions she might have filled. 

Never, no, never will I lower 
myself to marry one I love not. 
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* O, what a thing is love’ I quote 
from the before-mentioned serial 
story, the sentiment of which is 
lovely. ‘O, what a thing is love! 
’Tis the hallowed tie between two 
hearts, the honoured bond between 
two souls; it is as the blue empy- 
rean ambrosial nectar, which as it 
falls in crystalline fragments per- 
meates the bosom of the beautiful 
blushing girl, and lays the founda- 
tion of her future bliss.’ Isn’t it 
sweet? So poetical, and yet so 
true. 

A young lady of personal attrac- 
tions reaps many advantages by 
being in a position of trust in such 
an establishment as the Royal Sea- 
cliff Hotel at Scarborough. Parties 
are always coming, and parties are 
always going; and when some of 
those parties are unmarried, they 
may meet with other parties simi- 
larly situated, though in a lowly 
position, to whom they may ad- 
dress words, or at times letters, 
full of poetry and the noblest sen- 
timents, which may or may not lead 
to matrimonial engagements. 

To come to my statement. 

I have been asked to write down 
clearly and legibly any events I 
may happen to remember in con- 
nection with the visit of a certain 
gentleman to the Royal Seacliff 
Hotel on a particular date. To 
farther the ends of justice, and in 
consideration of a small sum of 
money, I have agreed to rack the 
chords of my heart, to deaden my- 
self to all emotion, and to detail at 
length certain circumstances which 
are for ever graven on my mind, as 
is his image on my heart. Yes; 
tis of Aim they ask me to write, 
the only him who ever made an 
impression on my too susceptible 
heart. Alas, poor John! where is 
he now? He was here under an 
assumed name, you know ; but, as 
far as John went, it was all right. 

He came one rough wet stormy 
boisterous day, without much lug- 
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gage; and the moment I met him 
in the hall, I knew I saw my fate. 
It was his whiskers that did it. 


_ They were such a size, and such a 


colour—a beautiful deep blue-black, 
like the raven’s wing, or like ink, 
only glossier. So was his nose— 
I don’t mean equally black, but 
equally beautiful, as straight as a 
sculpture’s ; and his mouth, and his 
eyes—O, those eyes! I never saw 
any one so magnificent ; and when 
he chucked me under the chin, and 
called me his dear, I hadn’t the 
heart to repel the familiarity. 

I was as sure as ever I could be 
that he was somebody in disguise ; 
and when I had an opportunity, I 
taxed him with it. 

‘Alice,’ says he, ‘ you little dream 
who I am.’ 

‘Yes, my lord,’ I says, ‘I do.’ 

‘Ha!’ cried he, starting back, 
knitting his brow, and folding his 
arms. ‘Ha! then you have pene- 
trated my disguise.’ 

‘Pardon me, pardon me,’ I ans- 
wered, meekly bending before his 
wrath ; ‘I am but a simple girl.’ 

Just at that moment the person 
whose name I will not pollute my 
pen by writing passed by, and with 
an ill-natured jealousy distinctly 
showing her low breeding, bade me 
get on with my work, and not stand 
chattering like a magpie. 

This is a humiliating confession 
to make. She was my superior, 
and I had no choice but to obey 
her. My superior! O, how my 
whole nature recoils from those 
loathsome words! She, a drudge 
who from the lowest depths of 
blanket-shaking had raised herself 
to the giddy height of head-cham- 
bermaid, superior to one whose un- 
doubted personal attractions—but 
no matter. 

My blood boiled within me ; but 
I obeyed her mandate ; and it was 
some hours before I had again the 
opportunity of conversing with Aim. 

Nobody could look at him and 
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doubt that he was noble. Never, 
no, never did I hear a common 
person call for a six of brandy with 
the air that he did ; never, no, never 
did I see a low-born creature wear 
a sea-green scarf ora sealskin-waist- 
coat with the grace that he did ; and 
as for rings, you could hardly see 
his fingers for them. He made me 
a present of one. I have it now, 
amongst my most valued relics—a 
ring, not a finger. 

Somehow or other he didn’t seem 
to make the impression at our hotel 
he ought to have done. The master 
said something about keeping his 
eye on him; but when the bill was 
taken to him at the end of the week, 
he paid it without a murmur, and 
without so much as a grumble at 
the extras ; so if anything was want- 
ing to prove that he was a real no- 
bleman, here it was. 

He talked louder than anybody 
else in the house, drank more wine, 
smoked bigger cigars, and was—O 
so agreeable, you can’t think ; and 
I was the only one in the hotel of 
whom he took any notice. 

It was all very well for the de- 
spised and neglected ones to turn 
up their noses, and say disparaging 
things of him ; but, lor, if he even 
so much as winked at them down 
the passage, they were ready to go 
off their heads with delight—as well 
they might be. 

I will not attempt to conceal that 
I made sacrifices for this man. A 
young lady of considerable personal 
attractions has usually her train of 
admirers, and I was no exception 
to the general rule, unless, indeed, 
my train was an extra long one. It’s 
no good anybody giggling. It’s the 
truth I’m writing, and I can bring 
witnesses to prove it if need be, or, 
what would be better, wil! forward 
my carte on receipt of a stamped 
directed envelope to any incredu- 
lous person, who may thus have an 
opportunity of judging for himself 
whether I have transgressed truth 
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or maiden modesty when speaking 
of my personal appearance. 

If people admire me, am I to 
blame? Certainly not—neither are 
they. 

But never mind ; let it suffice, 
that for his sake I turned the cold 
shoulder on an enamoured che- 
mist’s assistant, who threatened to 
take prussic-acid, but only took 
to cold gin; that I put aside a 
party by the name of Jenkins, who 
drove a gig, and was otherwise 
highly respectable ; that I cast off 
a clean-shaved gentleman, who'd 
something to do with the theatre, 
and always talked in blank verse ; 
and that I cut dead a rising legal 
practitioner, who was accustomed 
to make over his affections to me 
weekly in a beautiful handwriting, 
mingled with old English and Ger- 
man text, full of ‘ whereases’ and 
‘aforesaids.’ Besides these, there 
were many others, whose particulars 
I forget — insignificant creatures, 
who took up with all sorts of queer 
ugly squinting girls out of spite, and, 
in one or two instances, positively 
married them. Ido not mention 
these facts as vulgar boasts. I 
have no reason to do that; I sim- 
ply wish to assert my proper posi- 
tion. 

John—I only knew him as John 
then, later it was Jack —was the 
very delightfulest man that ever 
was ; and he swore I was the only 
girl he had ever loved. He con- 
fided in me, he said; he told me 
everything, revealed his title to me, 
but under a pledge of secrecy I dare 
not break, and proved to me that 
he was very, very rich ; but not till 
he had gone upon his knees, and 
declared the honourability of his 
intentions, would I encourage him 
even by a look. 

Thank goodness I am not like 
some people, who shall be name- 
less, who spend weeks and weeks 
in trying to catch an admirer, and 
fail after all. Zp difficulty is in 


keeping them from a crowding 
whenever I go out; but I sent 
everybody packing about their 
business, all but him—the one 
him who had enslaved my girlish 
heart, and who, with a grace I shall 
remember to my dying day, laid 
his affections, his title, and his 
wealth at my feet. It was a proud 
moment for Alice Lardy of the 
Royal Seacliff Hotel when she 
felt the moment had come for the 
recognition of those personal at- 
tractions to which reference has 
already been made. 

Such were the petty jealousies 
by which I was surrounded, that 
complaints were made to the pro- 
prietor of my carryings-on, and I 
was spoken to in a way that, had I 
not borne in mind the sufferings 
and insults to which heroines are 
as a rule subjected, I should never 
have survived. 

John too, so he told me, was the 
victim of relentless persecution. 
Some political plot in which he 
had been mixed up with Mr. Glad- 
stone, a person of the name of Bis- 
marck, and the Prince of Wales, had 
led him into difficulties which had 
necessitated his assuming a false 
name ; but he was only waiting, so 
he assured me, for the abolition of 
something or other to take his stand 
upon the pedestal of freedom, and 
be received with the enthusiastic 
plaudits of the world. He didn’t 
say whether there would be room 
for me on the pedestal as well, nor 
where it was situated, but I expect 
it must be in Trafalgar-square. 

It was about three weeks after 
his arrival at the Royal Seacliff 
Hotel that I met Lord—I mean 
John—scurrying along the corridor 
at an early hour; so early that he 
and we poor girls and boots were 
the only people up. His face was 
white, his cheeks were blanched, 
his ducks of whiskers were going 
all sorts of ways, and his dress was 
in confusion, 
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‘Save me, save me” he cried; 
‘the bloodhounds are on my 
track!’ 

* Fly ? said I, remembering from 
a penny novel the proper answer 
to make to such a speech. ‘ Fly, 
while yet there is time, to yonder 
fortress in the rocks, and there bid 
defiance to your pursuers.’ 

* How can I get out of this infer- 
nal house?’ he asked impatiently, 
and in the greatest agitation. 

At that moment two individuals 
of the police persuasion appeared 
at the end of the corridor. The 
instant he saw them he darted into 
the first room, the door of which 
stood open, and they after him. I 
followed ; and the sight I saw was 
so pitiable it would have harrowed 
the heart of a stone, then how much 
more that of a loving girl ? 

He—my he—with the bold cour- 
age of a hero, had attempted to 
escape through the window ; but 
fatal misfortune dogged his steps— 
the window was small, and he stuck 
half way. O, my brave, good, no- 
ble John! doubly noble in his strug- 
gle for freedom ; in vain he kicked 
and wriggled, with his arms and 
head and shoulders out, and the 
rest of him inside; my true and 
valorous John, noble even in defeat, 
when seized by his boots and his 
coat-tails, and dragged ignomini- 
ously back into the room, looked 
splendid even in the moment of 
his defeat. 

‘The nation shall ring with this 
outrage,’ he whispered in my ear. 
‘Wales will release me in a mo- 
ment—have no fear ! 

Wales was the familiar and affec- 
tionate title by which he invariably 
spoke of our future king. 

I believed him, and I had no 
fear; and it was without misgiv- 
ings, but with burning indignation, 
that I saw him removed by the 
wretched myrmidons of the law, 
who actually put handcuffs on his 
dear wrists, and treated him more 
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like a felon than an important po- 
litical prisoner. 

How I longed to burst through 
everything, and cast myself at his 
feet! How I longed to follow him 
in disguise to his prison—like Adel- 
githa does the baron—to lie con- 
cealed and unsuspected within the 
inner ramparts, and then, under 
cover of night, scale the dizzy walls 
and deliver him from the oppres- 
sors ! 

But it was not to be. Young 
chambermaids of the present day 
are not allowed that freedom of 
action accorded to heroines, and I 
was forced to resume my dusting 
with an aching heart. 

O, the hollow mockery! O, the 
bitter poignancy of grief! I whisked 
the flies from the looking-glasses, 
I rubbed the chairs and tables with 
that duster—blue-and-white check 
—but my thoughts were far away. 
O, cruel fate, that I should have to 
dust with a breaking heart ; but my 
cup of misery was even then not 
full. 

The person to whom I have be- 
fore alluded to as being beneath 
my notice came by, and with a 
fiendish laugh stopped before me. 

‘So, my fine lady, your grand 
gallant is only a common thief, after 
all,’ she said. 

I could have torn her eyes out, 
but that I was crushed and dispirit- 
ed. I tried in vain to answer her; 
the words would not come; and 
turning aside my head, I hid my 
face in the duster, and sobbed into 
the blue-and-white check. 

It was small pity or comfort I 
got from her, whom I will not de- 
file my pen by mentioning. I was 
jeered at—and by Aer / 

Only a common thief! 

I longed to tell them all his name 
and title, to reveal to them his fa- 
miliar intercourse with the Prince 
of Wales, and his intimate concern 
in the government of the country, 
but I was under a pledge of strict- 
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est secrecy; and hard though it was 
to do so, I held my tongue, while 
on every side I was forced to listen 
to the vilest calumnies respecting 
my John—my only John. 

It was positively asserted that he 
was—what do you think? A duke, 
marquis, earl, baron? No. 

A commercial traveller ! 

Not content with this odious ca- 
lumny on one of the noblest in the 
land, they said, moreover, that he 
was a dishonest commercial travel- 
ler; ‘a thieving bagman,’ some 
called him ; that he had been about 
the country to receive money on 
behalf of his employers, and that 
he had, instead of remitting it to 
London, been living at fashionable 
hotels in the very grandest style, 
endeavouring to pass himself off as 
a very great nob. 

Every one believed this tale to 
be true; every one but Alice Lardy, 
chambermaid at the Royal Seacliff 
Hotel—she knew better. 

I don’t know that I have any- 
thing more to say. I was told to 
confine my statement strictly to 
anything I could remember respect- 
ing this person, and I have done 
so. I have resisted all temptations 
to launch out into personal matters. 
I have, at the sacrifice of my feel- 
ings, omitted to make mention of 
one who shall be nameless, whose 
conduct to me has been of a de- 
scription that words cannot strong- 
ly enough condemn. 

I do not know for what purpose 
this statement may be required, but 
I cannot help cherishing a hope 
that it may help to restore to free- 
dom one who has suffered ‘ for his 
country’s good.’ That’s how the 
play-acting gentleman puts it ; for 
of course John being in prison is 
no reason why I should debar my- 
self from the innocent enjoyments 
and recreations of my sex, and 
they've all come back to me—my 
admirers, I mean—except the che- 
mist’s assistant, and he married a 
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nasty low thing from the tobacco. 
shop round the corner. 

A horrid bold hussy she was as 
ever I saw, with her big eyes and 
painted eyebrows, let alone her lan- 
guishing airs and her Grecian bend. 
I'd Grecian-bend her if I were her 
husband ; but I do believe men are 
all blind. They may have beauty 
under their nose for a month, and 
then fly off after the first frightful 
chit or hideous minx that makes 
eyes at them. 

It’s my firm belief that all young 
men that ain’t idiots are donkeys. 
There !—now you know all about 
it. 

x . * * 

P.S.—I have had this manu- 
script returned to me by the gen- 
tleman who in the first instance 
requested me to make the state- 
ment—and he #s a nice gentleman, 
and behaves himself as such—with 
a note telling me that all I have 
written is useless, 

He might just as well have said 
so before, and then I wouldn’t have 
written it; but it appears that it 
was quite a different person he 
wished me to make the statement 
about. 

It was a party by the name of 
Herrick, he says, who come down 
here, and was somehow mixed up 
with a young lady that he wants to 
know about, and not about my 
John, who, he informs me, is in 
Coldbath Fields, and likely to re- 
main there some time. 

I am very, very sorry that I 
should thus have bared my heart 
to public scrutiny. I have har- 
rowed my soul unavailingly; I have 
torn from my bosom the bleeding 
memories of the past; I have racked 
affection’s strings; and all to no 
purpose. ‘ The course of true love 
never did run smooth ; but there 
are especial difficulties in my way. 
O John, John, had you only been 
in the ‘Tower of London, instead 
of Coldbath Fields, all might have 
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been well; but with your hair cut 
short and your whiskers shaved, I 
wonder if you look as heroic as 
you did in your sea-green scarf with 
the diamond-pin. 
* * * * 
P.S. No. 2.—I have received an- 
other communication from the gen- 
tleman who requested me to make 
my statement, desiring that I will 
immediately, and as concisely as 
possible, recount all that I may re- 
member of the party by the name 
of Herrick; and I hasten to com- 
ply with his request. 
* * * * 
P.S. No. 3.—TZhe true statement 
of Alice Lardy, chambermaid at the 
Royal Seacliff Hotel, Scarborough, 
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respecting the extraordinary circum- 
stances connected with the arrival of 
a party by the name of Herrick, and 
his supposed connection with a lady 
or ladies unknown stopping at or 
about the same time in the same place, 
and at the same hotel. 


On making reference to the 
books of the hotel, by permission 
of the proprietors, I find that the 
day previous to the arrival of Mr. 
Herrick at the Royal Seacliff Ho- 
tel I left Scarborough on a week's 
holiday, and did not return until 
after the gentleman had taken his 
departure ; consequently, I regret 
to say, I am totally unable to fur- 
nish any of the required informa- 
tion. 

(Signed) Axice Larpy. 


THE 11TH STATEMENT. 


Made by a Man who married hastily. 


Y name is Francis Lewis. 
M I am the husband. It’s 
a most painful thing, of course, to 
rake up all the past at a time when 
one feels cut—very much cut. For, 
I put it to you, would you like to 
be sold yourself? 

Of course I don’t mean sold like 
people used to sell niggers, or any- 
thing of that sort, but taken in— 
tricked, you know ; for it looks like 
that very much. I don’t want to be 
hard, but one must have some faith 
in oneself, as well as in other peo- 
ple. And when things keep coming 
out one after the other that look 
bad, why, where are you ? 

It was like this. You see, our 


people down at home were always 
at me about getting married, and 
hinting at it as being the proper 
thing for me to do, especially if I 
could meet with some one with a 
little money. 


‘A nice woman for a wife, and 
a nice little income of your own, 
Frank, would be the making of 
you,’ said my sister to me. 

She said that a great many times 
—so often, in fact, that I got quite 
tired of hearing it, for I was very 
comfortable as I was. 

‘Why don’t you get married 
yourself?’ I said to her one day, 
when she had been at me as usual. 

You should have seen her jump 
up and send a look at me that was 
almost sharp enough to shave, and 
then she flounced out of the room 
and banged the door after her. 
For that was rather a sore point 
with the poor girl ; not that she is 
very girlish, for she used to nurse 
me when I was a little one, and I’m 
past twenty-five. Yes, I should say 
Mary Ann’s forty, if she’s a day; 
and somehow she’s a party that 
wholesome food never seems to 
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agree with—she won’t fatten, and 
she’s always wrong in her digestion, 
which gives an angry look to her 
nose, and a yellow cast to her face, 
and a sharpness of outline alto- 
gether that no one ever yet liked 
well enough to induce them to 
make her an offer. 

She’s a good sort of girl, though, 
and the way my linen used to be 
kept was wonderful; only you 
mustn't say a word to her about 
being married herself, unless you 
want to go in for high-treason, and 
then you'd better not show your 
face any more at our place. 

I thought that last bit of mine 
had quite settled Mary Ann about 
the getting married, but she was at 
me again the very same evening 
over my tea, 

* You know, Frank, it’s your duty 
to get married,’ she said. 

‘Ah! is it?’ I said. 

‘Yes, of course ; and the sooner 
you are married the better.’ 

‘Very well,’ I said, ‘I’m agree- 
able. Who’s to be the party ?” 

That was just what she wanted 
—that was the very move she had 
been waiting for; and I saw her 
eyes brighten up, and a pleasant 
sort of look spreading over her 
face, as she said, 

‘Why not marry Sarah Norris, 
Frank ?” 

‘A man may not marry his grand- 
mother,’ I said. 

‘For shame ! how can you insult 
any one like that, Frank? she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Why, Sarah Norris is 
quite young !” 

‘She’s fat, fair, and fifty,’ I said ; 
for I couldn’t see the possibility of 
marrying such a woman as that. 

‘It’s disgraceful of you,’ said 
Mary Ann; ‘and if she knew how 
you talked of her, I’m quite certain 
that she would not condescend to 
speak to you again. Such a wealthy 
woman as she is!’ 

‘I don’t want to marry a tin cash- 
box,’ I said, ‘norabrassone neither.’ 
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‘Have you seen Ellen Willows 
lately? said Mary Ann, after a 
pause. 

‘No,’ I said ; ‘and I don’t want 
to. You don’t for a moment sup- 
pose that I should marry Ellen 
Willows, do you?’ 

‘I don’t imagine that you will 
do anything that’s likely to be of 
great advantage to you,’ said my 
sister pettishly. ‘Such a nice girl 
as she is too!’ 

I burst out into quite a guffaw, 
and then tried to hide it, because 
I didn’t want to hurt Mary Ann’s 
feelings ; and, besides, it seemed to 
me that she looked upon herself 
as quite young yet, therefore all 
her friends of her own age were 
young; and what I should have 
called pleasant young girls she 
would have looked upon as chil- 
dren, and called them dolls or 
playthings, or something of that 
kind. I didn’t want to marry, but 
there was one thing that would 
have kept me back from the ven- 
ture — my sister’s curious ideas 
about women. She'd lived with 
me many years, keeping house and 
all that sort of thing; and, to tell 
the truth, I owe her a good many 
five-pound notes, more, I think, 
than I shall ever be able to pay. 
I knew well enough that, if I took 
such a girl home as I should choose, 
things would be very uncomfortable 
for her ; while if I took home such 
a girl—well, no, I won’t call her 
girl, but such a woman—as Mary 
Ann would choose, it would be 
very uncomfortable for me. Con- 
sequently I thought I'd better leave 
the matter alone, and I did, till in- 
clination took the bit in its teeth 
and bolted with me, clearing every- 
thing in its course till it landed me 
in this dreadful hobble, with me 
having recourse to police and pri- 
vate inquiries. And, O dear, I’m 
about sick of it all, but I should 
like to find her again. 

Well, I don’t mind telling you 
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that, after one or two more sug- 
gestions from Mary Ann of ladies 
—there, I won’t say women—of 
the kind she admired—you know 
the sort, ladies with missions of 
their own for something or an- 
other, one strong in dogs, another 
as bad in birds, and all very nice, 
no doubt, but of a kind that it 
would require a regular long edu- 
cation to appreciate—I gave up, 
and grew cross, ran up to my 
room, pitched a few things into my 
carpet-bag, and went off, vowing 
in my own mind that I’d marry 
some one right off, if I saw a girl 
at all to my taste. 

I was just in time; for as I got 
to the end of our street, who should 
I catch sight of but Smithers, a man 
I owe money to, and he was evi- 
dently going to our place to dun 
me. 

‘ Never mind,’ I said, ‘ he'll see 
Mary Ann, and perhaps he’ll get 
it out of her, certainly he would 
not have got it out of me; and 
the sight of him quickened my 
steps, so that I was soon clear and 
on my way to the station, trying to 
make up my mind where I should 
go 








Late autumn or winter isn’t the 
nicest time for going out, unless 
you are invited somewhere where 
you know there’s plenty of jovial 
welcoming on the way. Of course 
there was none in my case, for I 
had no idea where to turn my 
steps. ‘Never mind,’ I said to 
myself, ‘I'll go which way the wind 
blows, or the train goes, or some- 
thing.’ 

So I went into the station, and 
there was a train nearly due, and 
as I ran my finger down the time- 
bill, it stopped upon Scarbro’. 

‘To be sure,’ I said, ‘why not 
Scarbro’? Sea-side and cold, but 
there’s sure to be something on the 
way there—company, society, or 
music, even if it is late. 

It didn’t much matter to me, so 
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I took a ticket and away we went ; 
and before very long I began to 
think I had done the right thing ; 
for travelling first-class—I always 
do that, even if it does run away 
with the money; for you may catcn 
cold in the second, and then the 
difference goes in doctors’ bills and 
discomfort — travelling first-class, I 
found in the same compartment a 
widow lady, in black of course, 
and a young lady, evidently her 
daughter, in black too. 

I only had one glimpse of her 
face before I said to myself, of 
course apostrophising my sister, 
‘Mary Ann, you shall have your 
wish; I will take a wife to our 
hearth.’ 

I hadn’t believed in such things 
before: love at first sight sounded 
to me all bosh, but after that meet- 
ing in the railway-carriage I could 
have believed anything, taken any- 
thing for granted. 

I won’t try to describe her; for 
it creates a sort of jealous feeling 
in me even now to think that other 
eyes are gazing upon what I en- 
deavour to paint. I didn’t want— 
I don’t want—any one to gaze 
upon her; I only want her back 
again, only to know where she’s 
gone; for I can’t believe that she 
has left me otherwise than unwill- 
ingly ; in fact, I’m as sure as if I 
had seen it all, that Mary Ann 
has been plotting, and has taken 
her away from me. But wait awhile. 

The wind blew in rather keenly 
from the open window, and I made 
that an excuse for asking if I might 
be allowed to close it. The per- 
mission was given; but I found the 
old lady very distant and short. 
She was evidently distrustful, and 
did not like my beard; perhaps 
she was one of those old-school 
folks who think that a big beard is 
a cloak for a swindler’s breast; at all 
events, she checked all my ad- 
vances, and I was that snubbed 
that I sank back in my corner of the 
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carriage and gazed at the younger 
companion of our journey. 

She was closely veiled ; but as I 
looked she raised that veil a little, 
to allow of the approach of a tiny 
well-gloved hand mouchoir bearing 
—you know what I mean: the 
weather was keen, and colds were 
rather prevalent. 

That act of partly raising the veil 
gave me a glimpse of such a para- 
dise as I had not before now be- 
lieved in, while, when, ten minutes 
after, the veil was quite raised, I 
sat motionless, spellbound, and all 
that sort of thing, hardly daring to 
gaze fully in the eyes that met 
mine. 

Bless her, she did it so modestly ; 
yet all the while I could read that 
she was telling me not to be an- 
noyed with mamma—ah, yes, that 
was plain enough, it was mamma, 
for there were the same features 
exact, only making allowance for 
the difference of age—not to con- 
sider myself snubbed ; for mamma 
had lately been in a great deal of 
trouble, and it had soured her a 
little, and she would not otherwise 
have been so brusque and distant, 
but that I was to be content with 
this mute apology ; and then down 
came the black curtain over the 
lovely face. 

You may laugh, but it’s astonish- 
ing how easy it is to read like that 
in a charming face, of course when 
it tries hard to assist the interpre- 
tation; and I was perfectly de- 
lighted, and remained thinking of 
what I ought to do. 

Of course, under the circum- 
stances, it was wise not to try again 
to commence conversation, and I 
occupied myself apparently with 
my paper, which, being held up, 
completely shaded me from my 
vis-a-vis the old lady, who had evi- 
dently taken so strong an objection 
to my beard; but, of course, this 
did not prevent me from obtaining 
a sidewise glance at the younger 
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lady, and upon one or two occa- 
sions my heart beat furiously, as I 
seemed to see through the dark 
veil a sharp glance in return. 

I don’t know how it was, but I 
never in my life knew a journey 
pass away so swiftly; we were down 
in Scarbro’ before I knew where I 
was, and leaping out, I offered my 
hand to the old lady, but she did 
not take it. I had better success, 
though, with her daughter, who 
lightly laid the little black glove 
upon my arm, and then tripped 
away. 

This was more than I had hoped 
for. I could hardly have expected 
to see them alight at the same place 
as I had arranged for my own des- 
tination ; though I am afraid that 
now Scarbro’ would have been no- 
where if the ladies had been going 
somewhere else. 

I waited about a little till I saw 
the ladies’ luggage placed upon a 
fly; when I took another, and af- 
ter a moment’s hesitation told the 
driver to follow the one in front. 

It was rude, perhaps; but then 
hotels are public places ; though I 
was not sure then that the ladies 
were bound for an hotel; at all 
events, I was following them fast ; 
and at the end of a few minutes 
both flies drew up at the Royal 
Seacliff Hotel, where it was very 
evident that the ladies were known; 
for I saw an old chap that seemed 
to be the head-waiter bowing and 
smiling, and a particularly vine- 
gary chambermaid curtseying and 
crinkling up her face as the ladies 
advanced into the hall ; and, what- 
ever might be the consequences, I 
determined to stay there, at all 
events for the present. 

There was rather a disposition 
to say ‘Full? to me. I found the 
head-waiter rather supercilious ; but 
I knew his weak point ; for if there 
is any one class of men that I think 
I can manage, that class is the one 
formed of waiters. 
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‘Don’t think there’s a chance of 
a bed, sir,’ he said ; and I saw him 
squint at my carpet-bag. 

‘ Never mind, old fellow,’ I said, 
taking him by the button ; ‘ but just 
make me up a nice snug little bit of 
dinner in an hour’s time, with a pint 
of sherry—good, you know’—here 
I winked—‘ none of your savings— 
nice drop of old brown; and get 
me two or three decent cigars, 
now.’ 

You should have seen the change 
come over that man’s face then ; 
and as I went into the smoking- 
room, and waited patiently for my 
dinner, I knew well enough that if 
the hotel really was full, they would 
make me up a bed somewhere. 

I was quite right—I may say I 
always am when I regularly settle 
upon a thing; and as I sat at my 
dinner I only had to beckon to the 
waiter, and tell him that it was as 
good a glass of sherry as I had 
tasted for months, to clinch the 
affair. In fact, as I was using my 
toothpick the waiter came up, and, 
leaning confidentially half over the 
table, he whispered : 

‘Would you have any objection 
to a small bedroom, sir ?’ 

‘Is it very small?’ I said dubi- 
ously. 

‘ Well, not sovery, sir; that is, not 
for the sea-side. It has a sea view, 
though, sir; and if you wouldn’t, I 
think the gent as has it now will be 
off by the up mail.’ 

‘That will do, Charles,’ I said. 
‘By the way, though, there were 
two ladies came in same time as I 
did. Know who they were ?’ 

The waiter’s face puckered up in 
a moment, as we looked full at one 
another. 

‘You old rascal! I said, ‘how 
dare you chaff me? Tell me di- 
rectly all about them.’ 

I spoke like that ; but my words 
were accompanied bya look thatthe 
waiter understood ; and, of course, 
I could not help it if he took me for 
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a fastish young fellow with plenty 
of money, as I leaned back there 
stroking my beard. 

‘Well, sir, he said, ‘all we know 
of them here at the Royal Seacliff 
is, that they came down to stay here 
best part ofa year ago. Nice young 
lady, and mamma pleasant as can 
be. Stayed some time; had an ac- 
cident, and boat upset, but brought 
safe to land. They stayed, if I re- 
collect right—or was it those other 
two ladies, mamma and daugh- 
ter? Really, sir, I ain’t sure; but 
they stayed till the par came and 
fetched them away, on account of 
the young lady carrying-on with a 
gent as was here. But really, sir, 
I ain’t sure; for we do have so 
many mars and their daughters 
staying here, and so much carrying- 
on with gents, that, seeing so many 
faces, it’s hard to know what’s what 
or which is which, or anything about 
it.— Coming, sir ! 

He was gone then, leaving me 
with something sticking in my 
throat. Here was a new change 
in the state of affairs. That she 
had been here before was certain 
enough; but that she had been 
carrying-on with some gentleman, 
and been fetched away by her aged 
parent, I would not believe. She 
didn’t look like it ; she was not the 
class of girl; she was above that 
sort of thing. O yes; I could read 
that plainly enough ; and the old 
waiter was mistaken. 

I sent all these ideas to the right- 
about then, though they have come 
back since very strongly—not that 
I believe them, though, now—and a 
very pleasant night I spent think- 
ing of the houri beneath the same 
roof. Yes, I should see her to- 
morrow if it was fine ; there would 
be no doubt about that. And after 
all said and done, there really is no 
place like the seaside for carrymg 
on a flirtation that is to result in a 
fixture for life. It was all new to 
me; and as to her being light and 
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given to flirting with gentlemen, 
and having her papa to fetch her 
back, it was lucky for that old ras- 
cal that I did not seize him by the 
throat and— 

That’s where I fell asleep: but I 
awoke to find it a bright fresh morn- 
ing, with the sun glancing from the 
waves ; and after dressing I threw 
open my window to admit the keen 
fresh breeze, when guess my amaze- 
ment at seeing the bright fresh face 
of her who occupicd my thoughts 
tripping up the hotel-steps, and en- 
tering after having evidently been 
for a morning walk. 

‘Nowiflhad notbeenasluggard,’ 
I said, ‘I mighthave met her. Know 
better to-morrow morning, though.’ 

The next minute I was in the 
entrance-hall, where, to my great 
delight, I saw the bright little figure 
coming towards me, so that we met ; 
and there was a bow, and a smile, 
and a blush, and then she was gone, 
and instead there was that vinegary- 
looking chambermaid. 

‘Letthat scoundrel of a waiter be- 
ware,’ I said, as I took a step for- 
ward. ‘ Bless her honest, pure, in- 
nocent face !’ 

Then I stopped short in front 
of the vinegary chambermaid, and 
drew a crown-piece from my pocket. 

‘ Mary,’ I said, ‘ there’s a button- 
hole burst in one of my collars; just 
take a needle to it.’ 

‘With pleasure, sir,’ 
pocketing the piece. 

‘And, by the way, you know, 
that young lady—’ 

‘ Well, yes, sir, she said, with a 
half shrug. ‘ Staying here once be- 
fore—papa fetched her away—a bit 
of flirting, I think.’ 

Here she tightened up her lips, 
and I saw she did not mean to say 
much more, so I tried my last 
arrow. 

‘What did you say her name 
was?’ and she smiled in a light 
screwy way. 

‘Miss Louisa Teale, sir.’ 


she said, 
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That was quite enough; and 
though I did not quite like the flirt- 
ing corroboration, still, what did it 
matter?—all girls flirt a little, and 
now this was to bea genuine affair. 

Shall I tell you how all pro- 
gressed? I’m afraid, in the present 
state of my mind, I cannot do jus- 
tice toit at all. But I must tell you 
that the next morning I was up with 
the lark; and the next, and the 
next, and so on; and upon each of 
those mornings we met down by 
the salt sea waves, and we talked ; 
and at last, although it was upon an 
empty stomach, and before break- 
fast, and upon that particular morn- 
ing it rained, and we stood together 
beneath the shelter of a cliff— 

But then what are cliffs and cold 
rains and bleak winds when you are 
in love, and the young lady returns 
your passion? For she did; she 
said she did, and cried about it the 
while, and then said that I mustn’t 
say a word about it to dear mamma 
for long enough, for she would be 
so angry about her thinking of such 
things so soon after poordear papa’s 
death. But she couldn’t help it, 
that she couldn’t. And then n 
—well, there was no one looking to 
tell tales at the hotel, of a gentle- 
man saluting a lady, for the waiters 
to laugh. 

Let it suffice I had told my love, 
and I was loved; and I learned that 
‘dear papa’ died some months back, 
and that he had left ‘dear mamma’ 
very well off ; and my own darling 
Louisa promised to be my wife. I 
meant to ask her about the flirta- 
tion; but I never had an oppor- 
tunity during all the time we were 
together, and, like many more things 
put off, it never was asked. 

As to her mamma, I told her my 

tale respectfully, humbly. I did ail 
I could to soften her ; but all was of 
no avail, and in spite of everything 
she set her face against it, and we 
were driven to meetings by stealth. 
And now it is that I can remember 
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how that old vinegary wretch of a 
chambermaid was always looking 
or speaking innuendoes, though she 
did help us a little, and got well 
paid for it too; for lovey was very 
liberal with her pocket-money, and 
I was not, for particular reasons of 
my own, which Ineednot state here. 

Why should parents, or, in this 
case, a parent, run counter to the 
feelings of her child, and of one 
who would have been proud to call 
himself her child? It is a great 
mistake, I’m sure; and during those 
many weeks of my stay in Scar- 
borough, in which I was helped by 
Mary Ann, when I wrote for re- 
mittances and told her of my charm- 
ing heiress, my sufferings for my 
own and dear lovey’s sake were 
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terrible. To marry herI was de- 
termined, and I found that at last 
she was yielding ; so I made a final 
appeal to the old lady, with the re- 
sult that she ordered me out of her 
sight, and called me an adventurer. 

That decided it: lovey held out 
for another week, and then we were 
privately married, and fled to Lon- 
don penniless, with the result that 
she has been snatched away from 
me—perhaps by her mother, for I 
don’t like to believe—I don’t like 
to think—there, I can’t helpit. I 
am distracted ; and friends, ene- 
mies, porters, porters’ wives, private 
inquirers, the whole world, ought to 
pity me, as, in the words of my ad- 
vertisement, I once more say, 

* Lovey! where are you?” 
































THE 12TH STATEMENT. 


Made by a Person (with curls) who was respectably connected. 


INDLE — Elizabeth Findle, 

which my papa—I beg par- 

don humbly, I mean my parent 
—having sunk now from higher posi- 
tion of society to my present one. 
Misfortunes never come singly, and 
mine have been principally since I 
was married and taken to the pre- 
sent state of life to which I’ve been 
called. 

Tight say a deal about James, 
but it would, perhaps, not be plea- 
sant, as not being related to the 
present unaccountable and mys- 
terious disappearance, as some 
people would call it—though, mind, 
I don’t call it by any such name. 

James took a public when we 
were first married, being my hus- 
band and having a tendency that 
way ; but it didn’t agree with him, 
the cellar-work making him that 
ill sometimes that more than once 
I found him in dreadful fits, lying 


in the sawdust, and the beer all 
run out of one of the casks. It 
was a mercy one day that he had 
to take up his present life, seeing 
that he had one of his fits one 
day when he was busy dipping 
finings out of the big cask in the 
corner of the cellar, and me going 
Gown to call him, because the 
brewer-men had come— Browns, 
Towte, & Co.’s Entire’s men, ours 
not being a free house—and found 
him overbalanced in the tub, and 
his legs kicking that dreadful that 
they gave me quite a turn. He 
didn’t get on well, either, with the 
spirits, and, one way and another, 
I thought it better that we should 
leave, and we left; though James 
always says it was in consequence 
of my being always sitting on him, 
which is a way of accusing me of 
being masterful. 

A porter’s life at an inn of court 
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is not one of the most satisfactory, 
as may be supposed ; but there are 
changes and chances in life which 
make it best to make the best of it, 
and James don’t have fits so often 
now, and never in the middle of 
the day. When I say a porter’s 
life, I include mine, as I have to 
do a great deal, and after some 
years here, perhaps I know as 
much of the duties and the people, 
and their ways and habits, as any- 
body here, not excepting my hus- 
band. 

As to what I am going to relate, 
I only do it because I feel it to be 
my duty, not liking to see things 
hid away that would be a great 
deal better made known to every- 
body. 

You may not be aware of it, but 
a great many people—gentlemen, 
I suppose they call themselves— 
lodge—have chambers, they term 
it—in our inn—Ghoul’s-inn. They 
are supposed to be bachelors, and 
their chambers are for study; but 
after all these years I have come 
to the conclusion that the only 
thing they study is how much trou- 
ble they can give the porter, and 
how much work they can get out 
of his wife for the smallest sum of 
money. 

Buttons? I’ve sown on buttons 
enough to go through every button- 
hole ever made; I’ve darned stock- 
ings; I’ve washed; tidied rooms, 
and done everything possible for 
young men living in bachelor state, 
without any one to care for them ; 
but, I’m sorry to say, only to meet 
with ingratitude. 

It’s a terrible life some of these 
gentlemen live, and it requires a 
woman with the temper of a saint 
to put up with the state one finds 
their rooms in sometimes, what 
with cigar-ends, pipe-ashes, spilt 
beer or liquors, and the places 
smelling more like public-house 
tap-rooms than gentlemen’s cham- 
bers. 
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There’s that gentleman at No. 
9, who’s always having a friend 
staying with him when he’s at home. 
Mr. Rawdon, you know. Well, 
I always say to James that it is a 
robbery of rent that ought to be 
paid, and that a gentleman who 
has a friend should pay double. 

‘It’s a complete swindle on the 
Inn,’ I say to James; ‘let alone 
it’s giving me extra work.’ 

‘But you don’t say a word about 
there being no trouble at all when 
they are out,’ he says in his aggra- 
vating way that always makes me 
SO Cross. 

It is of no use, though, to argue 
with James—for this reason : if I 
argue, I always get the best of it, 
and then he says that I sit upon 
him, sulks all day, goes out in the 
evening to the Cock and Rainbow, 
andcomes back in a fit, which makes 
it necessary for me to call in the 
policeman and the little barber out 
of the court, who help him up to 
bed, while I have to sit up and give 
keys and answer questions, and 
open and shut gates, till two or 
three o'clock in the morning, in 
consequence, generally, of the be- 
haviour of Mr. Rawdon, at No. 9, 
and his friend. 

How I watched that woman ! 

What woman? Ah, you'll see 
shortly ; but I haven’t quite done 
yet with these pretty friends. It’s 
far from being my wish to quarrel 
with or make unpleasantries about 
any one, but, as I say to James, 
there are times when you must 
speak, 

I quarrel with this, though, on 
principle, as they say—this lending 
of rooms that a person engages for 
himself. It’s my belief that it isn’t 
a matter of lending, but of regular 
sub-letting, and nothing shall make 
me believe to the contrary. Why, 
it don’t stand to reason that a man 
who never pays his debts properly 
should be lending house-room to 
another man who never pays his 
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debts properly, and then, when he 
has been doing that for ever so 
long, lends his place to a man and 
his wife. But, all the same, that’s 
what has been done. 

It was two days—no, let me see, 
I think it was three days—before 
Christmas that Mr. Rawdon comes 
to me, and, in his smooth carney 
way, he says, ‘ Mrs. Findle.’ 

‘Sir to you,’ I says to him, very 
stern and austere like. 

‘I’m going out to spend Christ- 
mas, Mrs. Findle.’ 

‘ Did you say, sir, that you would 
like your accounts made up to the 
present time ?’ I says. 

‘Well, no, Mrs. Findle,’ he says, 
laughing and smiling all over his 
face in that nasty unpleasant way 
he has got—a way that looks as 
false as anything I ever did see in 
all my born days. ‘No, Mrs. Fin- 
dle, it isn’t Christmas-day yet, and 
I’ve got something on.’ 

‘Something on, sir!’ I says. ‘In 
my home, where I was brought-up, 
we never learned slang.’ 

‘I knowit, Mrs. Findle,’ he says 
in that way of his, that you never 
can understand whether he means 
serious or is laughing at you in his 
sleeve, ‘and I beg your pardon, 
ma’am ; I do, indeed. But what 
I meant to say was that people 
never send in their bills till after 
Christmas-day, and one don’t al- 
ways pay them the same week 
then.’ 

‘No, sir, you don’t,’ I says tartly. 

*O no, one always likes to get 
well into the new year ; and it isn’t 
pleasant to part with money at all, 
my dear Mrs. Findle, as you must 
know.’ 

‘ Now he wants to borrow a sove- 
reign, I'll swear,’ I says to myself, 
‘and he'll never get it out of me. 
If James likes to be so foolish as 
to lend our hard-earned money to 
such a man as this, why of course 
I can’t help it, but not a penny 
does he touch if I know it.’ 


‘I shall settle up and put all 
square in a week or two,’ he goes 
on to say, ‘ but I’m going away for 
a few days to spend Christmas.’ 

‘Yes,’ I says to myself, as I 
scanned him all over from top to 
toe, ‘ you're going to spend Christ- 
mas, no doubt, the same as you 
spend all your days—in a dread- 
fully extravagant fashion. Living 
fast you call it, no doubt; and 
sorry enough you'll be when you 
come to the empty purse, without 
another penny left in it to spend. 
And what are you going to do this 
Christmas? No good, I'll vow. 
You weren’t down at Scarbro’ for 
nothing. I never heard the rights 
of it, but I believe there were fine 
goings-on there, and you going by 
another name, as I found on your 
hotel-bill in your greatcoat pocket. 
Not that I wonder at your going by 
another name, for you've good 
cause to be ashamed of your own.’ 

Of course I thought all this just 
as he turned aside to speak civil 
to James, who somehow always 
will take his part ; and then I went 
on thinking after a fashion that 
you'll say was just like being a 
regular prophetess born and bred 
to the subject. 

‘So you’re going to spend Christ- 
mas—out in the country, perhaps. 
Now I should just like to follow 
your steps everywhere you go, and 
see what’s going on; for it’s my 
firm belief that no one would ask 
you out to spend Christmas, but 
that you are going to run away 
with somebody—a lady, perhaps, 
with plenty of money.’ 

I kept turning that idea over in 
my mind, for, though I don’t know 
how it came there, it would stop ; 
and it seemed to me that I had 
hit upon the right thing, and I got 
at last to saying to myself that I 
hoped she really would have plenty 
of money, and would reform him 
and teach him the value of it, and 
never lend his friend a shilling, 









though it would be necessary for 
there to be plenty, or else he would 
never get his debts paid before it 
was all gone. 

I should think he stopped chat- 
ting to James for a good hour, 
which, though I say it as shouldn't 
say, through being so fully alive 
to my husband’s fits and failings, 
shows rather a low turn of mind 
for one who calls himself a gentle- 
man. 

I took particular notice of all 
this then, but I’ve thought more of 
it all since, on account of what has 
happened ; and of course, if one 
had been able to foresee for cer- 
tain, what a deal of heart-breaking 
and trouble and expense I might 
have saved! You see all I had to 
do at one time was to step forward 
quite firm and say, ‘No, ma’am, 
you don’t go, not while I’m here!’ 
and that would have stopped her 
just at the right time. Poor thing 
—poor thing! Ah, if I had only 
acted upon what I saw so clearly 
then !’ 

At last of all Mr. Rawdon turns 
round to me and says, laughing, 
‘Let me see, Mrs. Findle, I think 
I told you that I was going away 
for a few days.’ 

‘Which you did, sir,’ I says, 
‘and affords a fine opportunity for 
giving a good clean-up to your 
rooms, and that carpet up, which 
surely you won’t have down again 
so full of holes, sir.’ 

‘Gently, gently, my dear Mrs. 
Findle,’ he says. ‘ Don’t make such 
a dust about the carpet, which will 
last my time, I daresay.’ 

Just mark those words of his, 
please—‘ Last my time, I daresay.’ 
You will see the force of them 
soon. 

‘But didn’t I tell you,’ he went 
on, ‘that a friend of mine was go- 
ing to stay there while I’m away? 

‘No, sir, you did not,’ I says, 
firing-up ; ‘and if I may be allowed 
to speak—’ 
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‘ My dear,’ says James out aloud, 
‘the kittle’s biling over in the back 
kitchen, and the smell’s abomina- 
ble.’ 

I ran out, for I do hate a splashed 
grate after oceans oflabour in black- 
lead, and there wasn’t even the 
kittle on, and he did it, of course, 
to stop my talking. I ran back, 
though, directly, and stood looking 
hard at them both. 

‘It’s a very agreeable friend of 
mine who has just comeup from the 
North,’ he says, going on just as if I 
hadn’t been out ofthe room. ‘I’ve 
told him that he’ll find you wonder- 
fully attentiveand agreeable—ready 
to do anything for him.’ 

I couldn’t help it, it gave me 
such a start; for that’s where he 
always gets the better of me with 
that bantering way of his. If he 
would quarrel right out, I wouldn’t 
care, because perhaps I might stand 
my ground. And he knows it too ; 
and with all his deep-laid schemes 
ofvillany harbouring in hisheart, and 
his treachery, and his intentions to- 
wards them as he calls his friends, 
there he stood smiling and show- 
ing his white teeth in a way that 
set mine on edge. 

‘I know,’ he went on, ‘that I 
couldn’t do better for my friend, 
who is a young man from the coun- 
try, and liable to be ensnared by 
the hotel-keepers, and made to 
smart for it. Here, in the pleasant 
shades of Ghoul’s-inn, with Mrs. 
Findle to look after his welfare, he 
will be at peace ; and his young 
wife—’ 

‘His young what, sir ? I almost 
shrieked. 

‘His young wife, my dear Mrs. 
Findle,’ he said, smiling. ‘I am 
going to let them have my rooms 
till I come back ; that is all. Good- 
morning.’ 

I was that knocked down like 
by his words that I couldn't ans- 
wer—no, not for my life ; but as 
soon as he had gone, I left James 
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and went into my back-kitchen, 
and there I sat to—to think it out ; 
for I was as sure as sure that there 
was something on the way—some 
plan or another. 

I sat for a good hour thinking, 
and then it all seemed to come 
quite easy like, so that I saw it all 
plain as plain. This friend was 
only a blind, and it was an elope- 
ment affair—perhaps the friend was 
a brother, for I couldn’t, O no, I 
couldn’t believe that he was her 
husband ; and the next thing would 
be that, after the lady had stayed at 
Mr. Rawdon’s chambers for a fort- 
night till the license was all right 
or the banns had been put up, they 
would be married. That was it; 
and his visit to the country for 
Christmas was only to be out of the 
way to avoid suspicion from the 
lady’s parents. And she herself 
would be safe enough in Ghoul’s- 
inn, which would be the last place 
where any one would go to look for 
her. 

* But I'll watch,’I said to myself 
at last; ‘I'll sift this to the very 
bottom but what I'll find the truth 
hidden away amongst the rubbish. 
Ah, Mr. Rawdon, you may deceive 
a good many people, but when 
you’ve deceived me, go and boast 
about it to everybody as knows you, 
and feel proud.’ 

Then I thought of what I'd do— 
whether I should interfere and stop 
the match, or whether I should let 
itgo on. ‘If he’s going to make 
himself poorer, I'd stop it,’ I said; 
‘but if he’s going to make himself 
better off, I'll let it go on.’ 

Then I came to the conclusion 
that the best thing I could do 
would be to let matters take their 
course; and just in the midst of 
these thoughts James called me. 

_ Howl felt just then what a bless- 
Ing it would have been to have had 
a sympathising husband, one who 
could have thought with me and 
helped me in the task I was un- 
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dertaking! But it was not in James, 
who hasn’t a soul above a pint-pot 
and a clay-pipe. However, I ans- 
wered him, and went into the front 
place with a fresh thought coming 
into my head. 

I could see it all clearly now. 
Poor young things! How weak 
and foolish! It was an elopement 
casé, sure enough, and this friend 
who came with the lady was an- 
other lady in disguise. 

Of course that was it; that was 
why he commended them so strong- 
ly to my care. 

‘ Poor things,’ I said, ‘ I'll do the 
best I can to help and protect you, 
though you’ve done a most weak 
and wicked thing.’ And my heart 
quite warmed to Mr. Rawdon, who 
seemed to me to be ever so much 
better than I thought him, and I 
quite applauded his good taste, 
building up for him, as you may say, 
a structure of praise which was no 
better than a shadow, for it was all 
gone the next moment. 

This is how it was driven away : 

Just then there was the rumble 
of a cab in the buildings, and a 
wretched-looking horse as ever you 
see was drawn up short at our 
lodge-door. 

‘Which is Mr. Rawdon’s cham 
bers?” says a rough voice—‘ No. 
9?’ and as I stood with my breath 
taken quite away by what I saw, 
he said it over again—‘ Which are 
Mr. Rawdon’s chambers—No. 9? 

‘You're not a lady in disguise,’ I 
says to myself; for he was a man 
with fair curly hair, and long sandy 
whiskers, while beside him in the 
cabwas asnice a looking girlas ever 
you set eyes on, and there in a 
moment was one part of what I 
had settled swept away, and I saw 
thatafterall Mr. Rawdon was a base 
villain, and that if I did my duty I 
should put this young man upon 
his guard; for that he had been 
brought here with his young wife 
to be robbed, that there was a 
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horrible deed of treachery and 
wickednesscoming off, I felt as sure 
as sure. 

‘And what doyouknow about it?” 
I says to myself, just as if I was 
asking the lady sitting there so prim 
and sharp-looking. ‘ You’re in the 
plot,’ I said, ‘you know about it 
from beginning to end, and I'll 
watch you, my fine madam, as no- 
body was ever watched before, and 
just before you go off I'll tell him 
all about it, set him on his guard, 
and spoil the whole affair.’ 

Of course I didn’t think all that 
then, but as we went on towards 
No. 9, putting them off their guard 
with a smile; for of course, if you 
make your plans known before you 
put them into force, you set your 
enemy on their guard. 

So I went before them with my 
key, andshowed them Mr. Rawdon’s 
chambers, smelling that strong of 
tobacco that it was no wonder that 
madam sniffed and said the windows 
oughtto be opened, although it was 
the very depth of winter. 

I opened the window then to 
please her, and then she wanted it 
shut directly, and I shut it and see’d 
to the fire, making it up and doing 
what little I could to make it com- 
fortable ; for just then I didn’t seem 
to see my way quite clear as to what 
I should do, but wanted time to get 
my head ready ; and meanwhile I 
watched her as attentive as could 
be, and that soon showed me one 
thing—ifI’d had any doubts before, 
I'd got none now—that poor man 
her husband was to be deluded 
there it all was written down in her 
false face. Good-looking as it was 
I could read her easily enough, and 
one of the first things I read was 
that she was afraid of me. 

You'd have liked to have seen 
her eyes fixed on me in a curious 
distrustful fashion, and me keeping 
mine on her, for all the world as if 
she was going to spring at me, and 
me dash her off. Ovyes, we knew 





one another in less than five min- 
utes, and we both knewin ourhearts 
that it was to be a battle. 

She changed colour directly, like 
a guilty thing, as soon as she saw I 
understood her, and for a bit she 
seemed to be hesitating whether to 
fly out or be civil. 

She settled upon the last, for all 
the world as if she thought that she 
would get over me in that way; 
and for my part I took it all quite 
still and composed, never giving a 
sign, but busying myself still about 
the room. 

‘Lovey, what do you say to a 
snack ?’ said her husband. 

‘Anything you like, dear,’ says 
the dreadful cat ; and in her artful 
false way she goes and puts both 
her hands on his shoulder, as he 
sat bythe fire, and then looks round 
at me as much as to say, ‘See how 
I love him ” 

Of course I smiled, and asked 
what I should get; and the result 
was chops and coffee, which I cook- 
ed and made for them with my own 
hands, she, poor thing, seeming as 
helpless as a baby, and going about 
the room peeping here and peering 
there, opening cupboards and peep- 
ing into the boxes, and never seem- 
ing to be at rest. 

‘O, my sweet darling! I says to 
myself, but of course meaning her, 
‘you don’t think you are blinding 
me, do you? Don’t you think it 
foramoment. I’veseen too many 
love-affairs not to see through all 
that clap-trap. And so he has left 
a letter for you, has he? Well, all 
I have to say is this, that if I was 
able to stay in this room, instead of 
having to go in and out, it’s nota 
chance you should have of finding 
it.’ 

‘Come and sit down, love,’ says 
her husband ; ‘you'll get yourself 
as black as black.’ 

*O, never mind, dear,’ she says, 
‘it’s such fun peeping about in this 
comical old place.’ 
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And so she went on, and ofcourse 
there it all was; achild could have 
seen through it all. That nice man, 
Mr. Rawdon, had told her where he 
would leave a letter for her, and she 
was making all this fuss and pre- 
tence so that she might get hold of 
it unperceived. And, as I said, a 
child might have seen through the 
trick ; but these people are like the 
murderers, they are wonderfully 
cunning in everything but one, and 
that’s the very thing that exposes 
them, and lets all the affair come 
to light. 

We watched one another till I 
was obliged to go, and then I left 
her sitting down on the ragged old 
hearthrug at his feet, resting both 
her hands on his knee, and looking 
up in his face with the light shin- 
ing on hers, and his big hand upon 
her curls. All of which, though 
meant to blind me, only made mat- 
ters worse. I’ve been married too 
many years not to know a little 
about married life. You never see 
me spoiling my gowns by plumping 
down upon the hearthrug and get- 
ting them all over dust, and then 
joining my hands on James’s knee, 
and looking up at him like an idiot. 
No; I fancy I do know a little bet- 
ter than that. 

I fancy I see James’s face, if I 
was to do such a thing. What do 
you suppose he’d do? I'll tell you: 
he'd have me put in a straight 
waistcoat, and took off to a lunatic 
asylum ; and all I’ve got to say is, 
‘Quite right too.’ 

Cunning, every bit of it, unless 
you like to set a part down to art- 
fulness, which is first cousin to the 
other. And then I left them, and 
walked slowly down the stairs to 
the first landing, and there I stop- 
ped. 

Just as I expected, the door 
opened softly, and the light came 
flashing out on to the dark wall; 
and then from where I stood, 
quite out of sight, I saw my lady 


come and peep over the banisters, 
and look to see if I was gone, 
and then go back and shut the 
door. 

‘ All right, my lady,’ I said; ‘ you 
won’t be very long before you are 
off ; and I slipped down out into 
the court, but altered my mind, and 
went into our rooms, and told 
James that he was to keep strict 
watch, and tell me the moment he 
caught sight of Mr. Rawdon com- 
ing back. 

‘ But suppose I don’t know where 
you are,’ he says in his great blun- 
dering way, playing all the time 
with Rawdon’s cat, over which he 
makes quite as much fuss as if it 
was a Christian. 

‘Then you must watch him.’ 

‘Watch him! he says; ‘ what 
for ?” 

* Because I tell you. I have my 
reasons,’ I says; and that silenced 
him, and I knew that I could de- 
pend upon being told if Mr. Raw- 
don came back. 

But then suppose he did not 
come back? It was hardly likely. 
They would make their arrange- 
ments to meet at a distance, or he 
would be in waiting for her with a 
cab ; but anyhow, I’d made up my 
mind to thwart them, no matter 
what their plans were; and I sat 
thinking of what I should do 
next. 

Of course I couldn’t go and tell 
the poor husband, and make him 
uncomfortable yet. It would be 
plenty of time for that when the 
plot had grown quite ripe, and | 
could show him the denouement— 
that would be quite time enough 
for that. 

What should I do, then, next? 
Watch ! 

That was the answer; and I 
watched. 

‘There won't be nothing to- 
night,’ I said, ‘depend upon it.’ 
But I was wrong. 

Before long I heard steps, and I 
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saw it was the husband coming 
down the staircase with a lighted 
cigar in his mouth, evidently going 
out for a stroll. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘is there to be 
anything now? Will Mr. Rawdon 
have been on the watch, and, as 
soon as this Mr. Lewis, as he gave 
his name, is out of sight, will he 
show himself? We'll see.’ 

My course was plain enough 
now. All I had to do was to go 
up to the chambers, and ask her if 
she wanted anything fetched. If 
she did, what should I judge from 
that? Why, that something would 
be on, and that I was on the right 
scent. 

I slipped on my india-rubber go- 
loshes, which made walking so nice 
and easy and quiet; and then I 
went to the foot of the stairs, and 
began to go up quietly; for it affects 
my breath if I go flying along at 
such a rate as I used to; and at 
the end of a few minutes I was 
standing at the door listening— not, 
mind you, in a queer inquisitive 
way ; but it was a curious fact that 
just then I couldn’t remember whe- 
ther I had knocked or no—one 
can’t always remember exactly what 
was done. 

All seemed very still, and it was 
very dark ; so dark, that I couldn’t 
see my hand before me; though be- 
ing, as one may say, quite at home, 
I never troubled myself about the 
darkness, but went about the whole 
place as at any time; and as to 
the noises about the Inn—noise 
never hurt me yet that I know of, 
so I don’t mind it. 

I listened a bit, not liking to go 
in if the young lady happened to 
be busy. 

Nothing at all to be heard any- 
where, either in the room or on 
the stairs; so I listened a little 
longer. No, not a sound. 

Suddenly my heart leaped ; for 
it struck me that she might be gone 
—might have slipped out the mo- 


ment after her husband—and all 
my trouble had been for nothing. 

In another minute I should have 
been downstairs, and out into the 
Inn; but I was stopped by a very 
faint rustling noise, that made me 
step back into a corner of the great 
broad old staircase, which is one 
of that sort where you are able to 
drive a wagon-and-horses up. 

There was something on the 
way ; and for the next ten minutes 
I felt just as if I was reading one 
of those creeping novels that they 
used to write so beautifully, where 
there were dungeons beneath the 
castle-moat, and subterranean pass- 
ages, and secret doors behind the 
arras. I almost expected to hear 
a secret door open somewhere to 
admit a mysterious occupant, only 
that I felt quite sure that there was 
some one on the stairs—whether up- 
stairs or downstairs I wasn’t quite 
sure. At first the sound rose, then 
it seemed to come down; but one 
thing more I soon knew, the sound 
was that of silk brushing against 
stairs. 

I drew closer back into my place, 
and listened in the dark, getting 
farther away from the door ; for I 
was sure that my lady had been 
out on an expedition of some kind, 
and I had just arrived in time to 
trap her. 

Right I was ; and the noise was 
coming down fast—a curious rust- 
ling sound, like funeral cloaks and 
scarves ; and any one who was not 
strong-minded would have shud- 
dered, but I did not—only felt my 
heart go a little quicker and heavi- 
er; for the matter was growing a 
little exciting, and, working as I was 
for good ends, I felt a little nervous 
about the result. 

Nearer and nearer came that 
noise ; and then, just as the silk 
touched me, and I could have 
stretched out my hands and caught 
hold of whoever it was, there was 
the click of the door-handle ; and 
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a minute after the door had been 
opened, she had glided in, and I was 
standing alone. 

Where had she been to? What 
had she been upstairs for? 

Those were fresh questions to 
answer. 

She could not have been up to 
see the second-floor lodger. That 
was not likely, without— 

Ah, there was a new light. Was 
the second-floor lodger in the plot ? 
and did he have letters or—Another 
thought! Was Mr. Rawdon up there 
in hiding, and hadn’t he gone yet to 
spend his Christmas in the country? 
Was he waiting for some one to go 
with him ? 

‘What a villanous world this is !” 
I muttered, as I drew my breath 
hard ; for it was like gazing into a 
deep depth of infamy, where there 
was a danger of falling in oneself ; 
and I quite skink back appalled 
from the seething sights opening 
out more and more. 

‘Ah, there’s no doubt about it 
now,’ I said to myself—‘not the 
slightest; only I almost think I 
ought to go and tell that poor 
young man.’ 

But it was not time to tell him 
yet; and as I stood there, it all 
came brighter and brighter. Mr. 
Rawdon was in the house some- 
where, I was sure of it, and she had 
been seeking him. 

What would it end in—murder ? 
There was no knowing ; but it was 
a most fortunate thing that I had 
my suspicions excited so early 
wonderful, I may say, seeing how 
far I am from being a suspicious 
woman. 

I had made up my mind at last 
to go and ask her if I could fetch 
anything, when I heard a chair 
scroop; and drawing back, there 
came directly after the soft open- 
ing of the door. I saw her face 
peer out with the light just shining 
on the back of her head ; and then 
she glided out once more, closed 





the door, and began to go down 
the stairs, passing me quite close 
by, but without having the least 
idea that I was there. 

She was not going out ; that was 
quite plain, because she had no 
bonnet on. Where was she bound 
for, then ? 

I determined to follow and see ; 
and about a flight behind her I 
stepped down gently, stopping as 
she stopped, going forward when 
she did, till we were nearly at the 
bottom, where there was a faint 
patch of light streaming in from 
one of the Inn lamps; and against 
this patch of light I could just catch 
sight of her head as she leaned 
over the banisters listening. 

The next moment there was a 
step heard ; and turning like light- 
ning, she came rushing up, so vio- 
lently indeed, that we were in con- 
tact in an instant, the fierce thing 
striking me so violently that we 
both fell directly upon the stairs ; 
but she leaped up, and I heard her 
steps and rustling silk, and the 
bang of the chamber-door; and I 
rose myself just in time to get out 
of the way, as a heavy foot was 
placed on the stairs, and I saw the 
glowing of a cigar, and heard the 
humming of some common tune ; 
and the next moment Mr. Lewis 
had passed me, ascended to the 
chambers, and was safely inside. 

Safely! Poor fellow, my heart 
seemed to bleed for him, and I 
hoped he was safe. But what 
could I do now? Perhaps they 
would neither of them stir while I 
ran down to our place; so I ran 
as hard as I could, darted in, and 
was ready to go back directly. 

No one there, only the cat; and 
though I spoke to the poor dumb 
brute, of course it could give me 
no answer. 

What did this mean? It could 
only be that James had seen Mr. 
Rawdon lurking about, and he was 
tracking him from place to place, 
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so as not to lose sight ofhim. He 
was, then, proving himself worthy 
of his task, and I should soon have 
news. 

Under these circumstances, rest, 
cold, convenience—none of these 
could be studied. My duty was 
to watch upon those stairs all night, 
if necessary ; for matters were nearer 
to the point than might have been 
thought for. 

I darted back into my place 
once more, and catching up the 
pen we always keep ready, I wrote 
in big letters on a card: 

‘Come to me on the stairs.’ 

This I stuck where I knew he 
would be sure to find it—curled 
up inside his tobacco-jar; for the 
first thing he would do would be, 
on coming in, to light a pipe. Then 
I snatched my old warm plaid 
shawl from behind the door, wrap- 
ped it round me, and ran back 
once more. 

All sounded so quiet when I got 
there and stood listening, that I 
felt afraid something was wrong 
before I got there. But no; there 
was the buzz-buzz of voices plainly 
enough, but very soft and low ; and 
satisfied that I was all right, I 
leaned up in my corner to think. 

It grew later and later; and as 
I leaned there, with no James, no 
anything to warm me up with ex- 
citement, I began to grow tired. 
It was now late to go in and ask 
them if they wanted anything more, 
or I would have done it; but as I 
stood, I fully expected every mo- 
ment either to hear James’s voice 
whispering to me, or else to have 
that door opening close by me, 
and Mrs. Lewis coming out ready 
dressed, after leaving her husband 
asleep, and perhaps with a little 
portmanteau in her hand. Then 
I meant to seize her, and if she re- 
sisted, hold her till help came. If 
she was quiet, I might perhaps 
make other arrangements with her. 

The clocks struck one after an- 
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other, very slowly it seemed to me; 
but I never shrank for a moment, 
I was too determined for that ; but 
as the cold grew very bitter, and a 
draught came up the stairs enough 
to cut you in two, why, I did sit 
down in my corner, and drew my 
shawl round me to get all the 
warmth I could. 

The very fact of getting a little 
warmer made me begin to think 
about my plans a little more; and 
at last I began to fancy it quite 
possible that, after all, this elope- 
ment affair might be put off for 
another night. I almost wished 
that James would come; for the fact 
of his giving me information about 
or not about Mr. Rawdon would 
decide me about staying on the 
stairs all night. Of course I was 
ready to stay there, if it was neces- 
sary for carrying out my plans, but 
it was of no use to be foolish. 

There were noises in the dis- 
tance—the rumblings of cabs in 
Holborn ; and once an organ be- 
gan to grind in the streets at the 
back of the Inn; but by degrees 
all grew more and more still and 
silent—not so much as a step to 
be heard crossing the Square ; for 
it seemed as if the last gentleman 
had come back for the night. 

Clocks striking. I could make 
out St. Paul’s and the Parliament- 
house, and a lot of others; and 
then all seemed to grow as quiet 
as if a great heavy wrapper was 
being thrown over me; and then 
I waited — waited—waited—how 
long I don’t know, only it seemed 
as if all was dreadfully still, and all 
sorts of things, nothing to do with 
this affair, kept getting into my 
head. Now it was that little bald- 
headed barber asking me what had 
become of the lady. Then it was 
the husband making his great beard 
stand up like cat’s hairs in a pas- 
sion, and him asking me what I 
had done with his wife. Then he 
ran away from me, and I followed 
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him up and down hundreds of stairs, 
to try and keep him from being 
murdered ; for his wife was pursu- 
ing him with a great portmanteau, 
which she was going to shut him 
in, and then throw him off Water- 
loo-bridge. Then Mr. Rawdon was 
catching me by the throat, and 
swearing he’d kill me if I confessed 
that Mrs. Lewis had murdered her 
husband ; and he held me so tightly 
that I could not move; and all the 
time that horrible woman was look- 
ing at me—looking me through 
and through, and telling me it was 
her turn now—that she could see 
I had wanted to tell her husband 
that she loved her old lover, but 
that I should never tell him, for he 
was dead, and that now she was 
going to make me keep the secret. 

I don’t know what she was going 
to do, but I know it was something 
dreadful, and connected in some way 
with Mr. Rawdon’s beaming smile ; 
for he was smiling at me all round, 
it seemed, in a horrible smile, that 
was all teeth, and that made me 
shiver and shudder till I felt that 
horrible woman’s eyes looking me 
through and through; and when- 
ever she looked, it was like red-hot 
iron boring into me, particularly in 
the left shoulder. I couldn’t cry 
out, because Mr. Rawdon smiled so 
at me, and I was afraid that he 
would burst out into a dreadful 
malicious laugh that I couldn’t 
have borne; so I remained quite 
still, while between them there 
was the hissing rushing noise of 
waters, and heavy bells clanging, 
like as if they were tolling for my 
funeral; and all the time I was 
colder and colder and colder, till 
I could hardly bear it, and I want- 
ed to call out; but it was no use 
trying, for that horrible woman— 
ten times more horrible for being 
so handsome—now placed her 
hands, as I had seen her place them 
upon her husband’s shoulder, round 
my neck, choking me more and 


more, while Mr. Rawdon smiled. I 
could bear it no longer; for it 
seemed ever so much more dread- 
ful that they should murder me 
now that they had murdered poor 
Mr. Lewis, and leave no one to 
tell about it; and gathering all my 
strength together, 1 sprang up. 

What was that ? 

Had I been asleep and dream- 
ing, had I turned drowsy upon the 
stairs while I was keeping watch 
and dreamed it all, and that Mr. 
Lewis was murdered and his big 
beard all dabbled with blood ?—or 
was it true, and— 

What was that? 

The faint rustle of silk again 
passing close to me, and then the 
soft closing of the door. That was 
no dreaming, that was no fancy, 
but real fact. I was awake now 
surely enough, and the murder was 
all nonsense. But I was in great 
pain. Rheumatism had me by the 
shoulder, and tortured me horribly. 
I could not stop, though, to think 
of it ; for that there was something 
wrong I was sure, and with the 
cold and horror I trembled so that 
I could scarcely stand. That wo- 
man had not been out for nothing; 
and people who take nocturnal 
rambles are always after evil, ex- 
cept when they are watching some 
one else. ; 

I listened. Notasound. Yes, 
a clock striking—two ; then I must 
have slept for a long time, it seemed. 
What should Ido? I could not 
stay any longer ; it was impossible ; 
so I began to crawl painfully down- 
stairs, expecting every moment to 
feela pair of hands seize me,and Mr. 
Rawdon dash me down for watch- 
ing him. I never thought that all 
this could turn out so dreadful, and 
I would have given anything to be 
out of it. But Supposing that there 
really had been anything of the 
horrid nature I had dreamed going 
on while I slept! Suppose the 
rustling noise I heard was made by 
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two people! Why, perhaps even 
now they had gone into the cham- 
bers to do the dreadful deed! I 
could hardly think it, but it seemed 
as if it might be so; and at last I 
was so dreadfully upset, that I de- 
termined to fetch a policeman, if I 
could find one, and give him my 
opinion about there being some- 
thing wrong. 

The darkness was dreadful, but 
I crept on; and I was just about 
the last step, when I caught my 
foot upon something, and fell right 
across a body lying upon the big 
mat, and, in the horror of the shock, 
I fainted dead away. 

Ah, but it was very dreadful that 
coming to again, with the sickness 
and headache, and nobody to give 
you brandy, and a strange feeling 
of wonder at what it all meant, till 
I started up with a faint cry, know- 
ing now, without doubt, that all was 
as I had dreamed, and I had fallen 
across the cold body of the poor 
victim. 

I didn’t shriek aloud ; I couldn't ; 
I could only try to cling to the wall 
against which I stood, with my 
hands sliding away here and there, 
and feeling wet and cold. I wanted 
to get away to our own place, but 
to do so I should have to pass that 
horrible dead body, and it might 
catch at me, it might seize my 
ankles, as I passed; or I might 
step in something horrible and 
walk away, leaving my footprints 
upon the bare floor, and people 
might think it was me. 

What should I do? what should 
Ido? I felt worse than ever now 
with the recollection that I had 
fallen right upon it; and how did I 
know but what I was marked and 
stained now? I should be treated 
as a murderess ; for what business 
had I on the stairs at that hour of 
the morning? There was the ques- 
tion staring me in the face, and I 
had no answer ready. 

‘I must go, I must go! I moaned 
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as I stood trembling, so that I was 
like one with the palsy; and at last, 
creeping closer and closer to the 
wall, I made my way round past 
the body, and then tried to run; 
but I could not ; I could only totter 
away till I reached our place, where 
a candle was just burning down in 
the socket, and dancing up and 
down in a horrible blue fashion, 
that made strange shadows appear 
on the wall. 

There was something, though, in 
a cupboard that I knew of, and, 
getting across to it somehow, I 
managed to drink some, and that 
seemed to put new life into me di- 
rectly, so that I was able to totter 
back to the door, and shut and fas- 
ten it. Then I had a good cry ; then 
I lit a fresh candle and looked for 
James. 

He wasn’t there, and he hadn't 
been to bed; but he had been 
home, because his pipe lay: upon 
the table, and the card was gone 
out of his tobacco-jar. 

I stood there for five minutes 
then, if you'll believe me, without 
moving ; for I recollected what I 
had written upon the card. The 
next minute, in a regular passion, 
I tore open the door and ran to 
where I had left the body, calling 
myself all the cowards I could lay 
my tongue to. There I struck a 
light, and it was of course what I 
might have known: I had told 
James to come to me on the stairs, 
and he had come, and here he lay 
in one of his fits, smelling that 
horrible of the Cock and Rainbow 
that it was perfectly disgusting. 

I don’t know that it matters for 
me to say more about James than 
that I got him to bed, and then 
went and laid down on the sofa, 
trying to separate the real from 
what I had fancied ; and, after some 
hours, I came to the conclusion 
that murdering and that sort of 
thing was all nonsense, but that Mrs. 
Lewis meant to go off there wasn’t 
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a doubt. It was her I heard upon 
the stairs each time, and this last 
time, no doubt, she had got as far 
as the mat, when she had kicked 
against my James, and that had 
alarmed her so that she had slipped 
back to her room, and whether she 
tried to leave it again or not, my 
rheumatics wouldn’t let me go and 
watch any more that night. 

I felt better, though, in the morn- 
ing; and my first act when I got up 
was to go across and light their fire 
over in Mr. Rawdon’s chambers ; 
and the voices I heard in the next 
room told me that it was all right 
so far, and that I might yet have a 
chance of stopping what was evi- 
dently meant to go wrong. And 
then I set to and watched her as she 
was never watched before. When 
she went out with her husband, of 
course all seemed safe enough ; but 
if he left her behind, there was no 
getting away from me. She tried 
it on two or three times, and as I 
could not hear a word about Mr. 
Rawdon, it was evident she was 
going to join him sooner or later; 
and she could not throw me off the 
scent. I hunted her wherever she 
went, pretending to be examining 
the curiosities of the old Inn day 
after day without abatement, and 
at last I believe I fairly wore her 
out. I ought here to mention that 
there was a party of the name of 
Manser, or Panser,—I really don’t 
know which— whom the Lewis’s 
took to live with them, who, poor 
sleepy-headed simpleton, if she was 
not herself in the plot, which I 
suspect, never dreamt what was go- 
ing on. However, I took no no- 
tice of Manser (or Panser), but 
watched on my own account, and 
watched so hard that I really be- 
lieve one night I sent that wicked 
young wife into a state of despair, 
and I left her sitting in her chair, 
quite sad as it seemed, for Mr. 
Lewis was out. 

That was—let me see—yes—it 


was on the 22nd of December when 
I happened to catch sight of Mr. 
What's-his-name, the barber, you 
know, in Ghoul’s-place. 

‘Come in,’ he says, laughing 
in his little funny way; and on 
going into his little back-parlour, if 
he didn’t bring out a little glass jar 
with cherry-brandy in it, some as 
was given him by one of his cus- 
tomers in honour of Christmas, and 
a hare as well, which was down- 
right handsome. And then over 
the cherry-brandy he got asking 
me questions, and wanting to get 
to know a little about the people 
in Mr. Rawdon’s chambers, but that 
didn’t seem quite the thing yet ; 
and not a bit did he get out of me, 
though he’s very cunning in his 
way, and a very good neighbour ; 
but there was people’s characters 
at stake. And as we, who look after 
the chambers, feel that we also 
have to look after the credit of the 
Inn, of course I wouldn’t speak ; 
and now perhaps you see why I 
was so particular about Mr. Raw- 
don’s chambers. 

* There’s only one Ghoul’s-inn in 
London,’ I says. And after an- 
other glass of the brandy and four 
cherries, which really are very warm- 
ing, I went back just as a hansom 
dashed by the corner of Ghoul’s- 
place, and as near as could be ran 
over a child. 

It was about an hour after, 
that Mr. Lewis comes to me, and 
says, 

‘Mrs. Findle, have you seen my 
wife ?” 

I starts up out of my chair, 
staring at him like, as he must 
have thought the rudest way he 
ever saw in his life; and for the 
life of me it was half a minute be- 
fore I could say a word. 

‘Seen your good lady, sir! I 
says. 

‘Yes,’ he says impatiently ; ‘when 
did you see her last ? 

‘Two hours ago, sir, sitting in a 
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chair by your fire, sir. Isn’t she 
there now ? 

‘No,’ he says ; ‘ perhaps she has 
gone out shopping.’ And he strolled 
away. 

Shopping! And had it come to 
it after all, and just at the moment 
when I wasn’t there? I felt as if 
I could have torn my hair out by 
the roots. I was quite right then, 
there was nomistake about it, and— 
there to be sure, that hansom cab! 
that was it. And I felt that I ought 
to run across and tell the young 
man who was most likely having a 
cigar by the fire; but for the life 
of me I couldn’t do it, and I let it 
be till he grew fidgety, and walked 


up and down outside, and looked 
up this street and down that, and 
all at a time when perhaps there 
was an express-train at work. 

But I didn’t say a word to him; 
I couldn’t ; and there he has been, 
at last almost frantic. And it’s 
my belief that if Mr. Rawdon and 
he do come together—of course 
after he finds out that they have 
made a runaway of it—there will 
be murder done after all. 

Yes, that’s all my statement. And 
I don’t care what opinions detec- 
tives or police or other people 
give, that’s the true one ; for, as I 
said at the beginning, I saw through 
the whole affair from the very first. 


THE 13TH STATEMENT. 


Made by a Lodger on the floor above, who had his own business to 
attend to. 


SHOULD like to know why 
I I have been bothered in this 
affair. I don’t know anything about 
it, and don’t want to. My name 
is Stephen Moneypenny, and I can 
refer you to my bankers if you like. 
I have my own affairs to attend to, 
and have not so much time on my 
hands that I can afford to go wast- 
ing it on anybody or anybody’s 
wife. 

If people choose to get married, 
it is their own look-out. When 
a man has a wife, I conclude, if he 
wants to keep her, it is his business 
to know what becomes of her, and 
not that of any gentleman who may 
have the misfortune to occupy 
rooms in the house from which she 
runs away. 

I am a man of business; if you 
ask about me in the City you will 
find my name pretty well known. 
I fancy there’s nothing of the ad- 


venturer about me. Ifyou want to 
know what I am, although, mind, 
I don’t see that it’s any concern of 
yours, I’m an inventor, and the pro- 
moter of companies for the carry- 
ing out of inventions, so you may 
fancy I’ve got something better to 
do with my days than bothering 
about people’s wives. I’ve been a 
bachelor for five-and-forty years; I 
never married, because of the trou- 
bles consequent upon matrimony ; 
and I must say it seems hard I 
should have the plague of some- 
body else’s truant wife forced upon 
me. 

Even if Mr. Preston, or whatever 
his name is, has anything to do 
with this strange case, it makes 
the matter rather worse. I’ve lost 
money enough by him without 
being called upon to throw away 
time as well. 

If my own wife, supposing I had 
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one — which, thank goodness, I 
haven’t—were to run away, I could 
not possibly spare more than, say, 
three hours to hunt for her; if I 
didn’t find her in that time, she 
might run; so it’s not likely I am 
going to waste a whole day in writ- 
ing down facts to assist in the dis- 
covery of Mrs. Lewis—is it? I ap- 
peal to any man of business. 

Inventing isn’t a thing you can 
‘knock off’ in half an hour, in the 
way I am told some literary gentle- 
men get through their work. Per- 
haps you may have seen Money- 
penny’s Patent Cabbage-boiler ; it 
has been extensively advertised, 
and is a perfect wonder. 

Nowdo you—I appeal here to the 
thinking public—do you suppose 
that even such a trivial matter as 
the proper way of boiling a cabbage 
is to be hit upon in a moment? 
No. You must first study the cab- 
bage in its growth, then study the 
caterpillar by himself and in con- 
nection with the cabbage, and after 
that proceed to analyse the proper- 
ties of fire and water till you arrive 
at steam, which opens out an un- 
limited field of investigation. 

I cannot spare time to enter into 
details of my Improved Patent Cab- 
bage-boiler. It is a great invention. 
Those who have never tasted a cab- 
bage cooked by Moneypenny’s Pa- 
tent Boiler do not know what cab- 
bage is. You—in this case I appeal 
to the curious cabbage-loving po- 
pulation of Great Britain—you, I 
say, cannot do better than go to 
Messrs. Greens, Tenement - lane, 
Shoreditch, where you can buy a 
Moneypenny’s Patent Cabbage- 
boiler for three shillings and six 
pence —a considerable reduction 
on taking a quantity. 

At the present moment I am in 
treaty to supply these useful domes- 
tic articles to Government. They 
have already afforded me a trial in 
one of the colonial settlements; but 
as it was a settlement where there 


were no cabbages, the governor 
and the commander-in-chief experi- 
mented with my invention—tried 
to make rum-punch in it, found it 
didn’t answer, and reported dead 
against it. 

This is one of the many difficul- 
ties I, as an inventor, have had to 
contend against. Invention re- 
quires a good constitution and an 
unlimited amount of hope. I have 
both, 

I have nearly made my fortune 
several times over. Last time I 
did it quite, only I lost it in a law- 
suit because I had infringed some- 
body else’s patent, and the some- 
body else objected. 

Do not suppose, cynical indivi- 
duals, that I am taking this oppor- 
tunity of puffing my own inventions 
or lauding my own talents. Ste- 
phen Moneypenny is above such 
paltry artifice. He is not obliged 
to go round forcing himself upon 
the public ; the public come to him 
at Ghoul’s-inn when they want him, 
which—the porter will bear wit- 
ness—is tolerably often. ‘There is 
no saying how many publics I may 
not have to disappoint on account 
of this statement. People should 
be more considerate than to take 
up so much of the time of a man 
of business; and if I ever meet 
Mrs. Lewis, I'll give her a bit of 
my mind. 

At this very moment the printers 
are waiting for the draft of the pro- 
spectus of the New Double-Point 
Headless Pin Company: capital 
so much, in so many shares ; chair- 
man, Stephen Moneypenny, Esq., 
Ghoul’s-inn. 

It’s my own notion, and a good 
one. You see the head of the pin 
is in the middle, with a point each 
way, so that you get double work 
out of it. It must take. Two 
points, you understand—sharp man 
to think of that. Joke to be used 
at first meeting of shareholders— 
But this is trifling, and unbecoming 
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a man of business. I don’t know 
if it’s the ink or what, but writing 
this statement makes me quite tri- 
vial and unbusinesslike, just as if I 
were some newspaper scribbler or 
the editor of a comic paper. 

Do I know Jack Rawdon ? 

That, I see, is one of the first 
questions noted down to guide me 
in this statement. 

I will pass over the folly of call- 
ing a man Jack, when his name is 
John, as beneath the notice of a 
man of business ; but if I ever god- 
fathered a boy christened John, and 
I heard him called Jack, I'd let his 
parents know what I thought about 
it. 

I do know Mr. Rawdon. There 
is nothing surprising in that. He 
lives on the first floor of this house, 
and I on the second. I don’t know 
what he is, I don’t know who he 
is, I don’t know where he is—I 
wish I did. 

He doesn’t exactly owememoney, 
but a friend of his does, and I wish 
I may get it. 

I daresay Rawdon is a very good 
fellow in his way, but his way is 
not mine. Iam credibly informed 
that he is a roisterer, that he en- 
joys life without any regard to the 
commercial prosperity of his coun- 
try. Iam told he is a clever man. 
He may be; but he never invented 
a cabbage-boiler, take my word for 
it—he couldn't do it. 

On one of the last occasions of 
our meeting I brought under his 
notice a little plan of mine for mak- 
ing artificial new-laid eggs, thinking 
he might like to join me in the spe- 
culation ; but he laughed, and said 
he’d rather trust to the hens—and 
yet this man has a reputation for a 
certain amount of talent ! 

I only mention this to show that, 
although I am acquainted with Mr. 
John (or Jack) Rawdon, there is no- 
thing in the way of close friendship 
between us. I should feel inclined, 
from the little knowledge I possess 
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of him, to call him frivolous ; other 
people might apply harsher names 
to him, but as I have no positive 
proof that any portion of the money 
which his friend obtained from me 
under false pretences ever went into 
his pocket, I should hesitate to call 
him a swindler, as such terms are 
actionable; and after all, though ap- 
pearances, or ratherdisappearances, 
are against him, I daresay he may 
return to Ghoul’s-inn some day, and 
everything will be explained. Still 
it is strange he has not written to 
me. 

In accordance with my usual 
business-like habits, I docket and 
pigeon-hole all letters I receive on 
an infallible system of my own. 

The porter downstairs informs 
me he has a distinct recollection 
of taking a letter from the postman 
a day or two since, addressed to 
me in Rawdon’s handwriting. 

I have a great respect for the 
porter downstairs—when he is so- 
ber. I have found him, as a rule, 
to be truthful and honest, but no 
such letter as he mentions has ever 
reached me ; if it had, it would be 
in the R pigeon-hcle—and it isn’t ; 
this proof is incontestable. 

Of course, if Rawdon has run 
away with my money, or what’s his 
name’s wife, or both, it isn’t likely 
he’ll write to tell the owners of the 
property where he is. From these 
facts can be deduced, by a chain 
of reasoning that may seem strange 
and difficult to follow by those un- 
used to the vast mental labour of 
business men, that Rawdon proba- 
bly has gone off with certain goods 
and chattels not his own, or, at all 
events, he has reasons for keeping 
his place of hiding a secret. 

But let us not be harsh. ° 

I find in my note-book the name 
of Preston following close upon that 
of Rawdon. He too was a Jack by 
familiarity, and a John by baptism. 

Iam a fairly shrewd man ; I can 
see as far into a millstone as most 
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people, and I rather pride myself 
on being a judge of character, but 
I confess I was taken in by that 
fellow Preston. 

I suppose I had better write 
down all about it, though it is 
rather hard that a business man 
with so many calls upon his time, 
and with his own affairs to attend 
to, should be bothered in this way. 

A short time since, prior to the 
arrival of the man who has lost his 
wife and the wife who is lost, the 
rooms immediately beneath me in 
this house were occupied by the 
two Johns—Rawdon and Preston. 
They were great friends ; they al- 
ways Jack-ed each other. I have 
seen them drink out of the same 
pewter, and have known them 
smoke each other’s pipes. 

It was at that time I was busily 
engaged in forming the United 
Metropolitan and Provincial Pa- 
tent Mangle Joint-Stock Associa- 
tion. Perhaps you have heard of 
it ; perhaps you read the report of 
the chairman’s speech in the news- 
papers. 

Lord Fallowfield was the chair- 
man. Of course, you know by re- 
pute that affable, bland, and phi- 
lanthropic peer. If you had seen 
him on that memorable day, when 
he addressed the public on the 
subject of the association of which 
I was the proud promoter, you 
would never have forgotten it. 

He reached St. Stylites’ Hall, 
where the meeting was held, punc- 
tual to the moment, and took the 
chair with his accustomed grace. 

I copy from the newspaper a re- 
port of his speech. 

‘When I look around me,’ said 
his lordship ; ‘ when I look around 
me, and see the homes of the poorer 
classes destitute of that most useful 
and necessary article of daily life 
—Moneypenny’s patent mangle ; 
when I view the unmangled bosoms 
of the British workman out for a 
holiday; when I remark his starch- 
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less collar and crumpled wristbands, 
the tears rise to my eyes ; but hope 
restrains their flow ; for fancy soars 
away with me into the future—that 
future which, I trust, may not be far 
distant—and in my mind’s eye I 
see a picture of the happy husband 
contentedly turning the handle of 
a Moneypenny patent mangle— 
which, by the way, is much more 
easily turned than one of the or- 
dinary kind—every Saturday night, 
preparing his garments for the 
morrow’s wear. And then my heart 
leaps within me ; and I cry aloud, 
in a jubilation of delight, Happy 
the day for my country when the 
Englishman’s motto shall be, “ Every 
man his own mangle !”—and that 
mangle Moneypenny’s patent.’ 

But this is a digression. 

I was, as I have already stated, 
hard at work at the mangles—a tru- 
ly wonderful invention, yet simpli- 
city itself. I was sitting up late 
—very late—one night, engaged in 
abstruse calculations, which need- 
ed the whole of a huge intellect to 
grasp them in their enormity; | 
was, I repeat, busy with colossal 
ciphering, when from the room be- 
low me came wafted the fumes of 
tobacco and the sounds of revelry. 

I could distinctly hear the clink- 
ing of glasses, mingled with the 
choruses of Bacchanalian ditties. 

It was not the first time I had 
been so disturbed. I am a mild 
man, and, I believe, good-natured. 
I was loth to interrupt the plea- 
sures of young people ; but busi- 
ness is business; my mammoth 
calculations had to be completed ; 
and I felt compelled to descend 
the stairs, and knock at the door 
of the room tenanted by Mr. John 
Rawdon and his friend Mr. Pres- 
ton. 

I was bidden to enter. I entered, 
and received a cordial welcome. I 
found several young men, and two 
or three young persons, debauch- 
ing in the midst of tobacco-fumes. 
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My remonstrances anent the noise 
were greeted with shouts of deri- 
sion. I was bidden somewhat rude- 
ly to stop with them and drink, or 
go upstairs and to bed. 

I adopted the latter course ; but 
in the morning I felt called upon 
to pay a friendly visit to Mr. Raw- 
don, and remonstrate with him on 
his conduct of the previous night. 

Mr. Rawdon was out; Mr. Pres- 
ton was in. The latter introduced 
himself to me in a most affable 
manner, and invited me to partake 
of brandy and soda-water, a glass of 
which beverage stood by his side. 
This offer I politely declined. 

I am ready to take my solemn 
oath that this was the first occasion 
on which I spoke to Mr. John 
Preston. I am also ready to take 
an equally solemn oath that I wish 
it had been the last. 

Mr. Preston was inclined to treat 
my complaints of the disturbance 
the previous night in a very off- 
hand way, and even went so far 
as to hint there might be other 
chambers vacant in Ghoul’s-inn, 
where my nocturnal slumbers would 
not be interfered with. 

It was evident he did not know 
me, and that he was unaware of the 
gigantic undertaking in which I was 
engaged. 

Modestly, and in a few words, I 
put to him my position as an in- 
ventor and a man of business ; and 
at the same time I presented him 
with a prospectus of the United 
Metropolitan and Provincial Pa- 
tent Mangle Joint-Stock Associa- 
tion. 

His manner changed in an in- 
stant. 

‘My dear sir,’ he said, shaking 
me by the hand, ‘my very dear 
sir, this is one of the proudest mo- 
ments of my life.’ 

* You flatter me,’ I answered. 

* Not at all, Mr.—ah, Mr. Mo- 
neypenny. Your fame, sir, is not 
confined to London. You are not 
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only the—the inventor of a patent 
mangle—a thing sufficient in itself 
to satisfy most men’s ambition— 
but you are also a public benefac- 
tor and a philanthropist.’ 

I was unaccustomed to find my- 
self thus appreciated by strangers ; 
and I confess the hearty manner 
and pleasant words of Mr. John 
Preston impressed me favourably. 

‘ Allow me to apologise, my dear 
sir, he continued, ‘in Jack Raw- 
don’s name as well as my own, 
for having disturbed you with our 
boisterous merriment last night. 
Had we only known the important 
nature of your avocations, we would 
have made even greater efforts than 
we did to restrain the riotousness 
of our visitors.’ 

I accepted this apology ; and, af- 
ter a short conversation on general 
topics, we returned to the important 
matter which was then engrossing 
all my attention. Need I say I 
refer to the United Metropolitan 
and Provincial Patent Mangle Joint- 
Stock Association ? 

‘Strangely enough,’ said Mr. 
Preston, ‘mangles have always 
been my hobby. From the day 
that my maternal parent parted 
with hers, for a miserable pecu- 
niary consideration, I have felt the 
deepest interest in them.’ 

‘It will give me much pleasure 
to show you my patented improve- 
ments, Mr. Preston,’ I rejoined. 

He appeared delighted, and ac- 
companied me immediately to a 
room in which I had had a work- 
ing model of my mangle erected ; 
and for nearly five minutes he con- 
tinued to turn the handle with an 
energy almost amounting to enthu- 
siasm. 

‘Days of my boyhood, ye are 
with me once again,’ he said, stop- 
ping to recover his breath ; ‘though 
in boyhood’s days there was gene- 
rally a mug of beer handy,’ 

I supplied him with refreshment, 
and pondered on his words. From 
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them I gathered that his mother 
must have been a washerwoman ; 
but, having no proof on this point, 
I hesitate to insert it in my state- 
ment. 

Mr. Preston had an inquiring 
mind. He examined the wheels, 
the rollers, and the handle with 
microscopic care, and in the end 
suggested the insertion of another 
wheel or two. For this he could 
give no better reason than that to 
intending purchasers it would look 
more for their money. Perhaps this 
was his fun. 

Not satisfied simply with express- 
ing, on the whole, a favourable 
opinion on the mangle, he turned 
to me with a pleasant smile, and 
said : 

‘Come now, Mr. Moneypenny ; 
your mangle is a fine invention— 
a noble one ; but you cannot per- 
suade me that it is the only original 
conception to which a giant mirid 
like yours has given birth. You 
have done better things than this ? 
and he patted the mangle quite 
affectionately as he spoke. 

I owned, with some little bash- 
fulness, that I had ; and, induced 
by his pleasant and complimentary 
conversation, I took him upstairs 
to my own room, where I spread 
before him the plans and designs 
of many an invention that may 
even yet one day electrify the 
world. 

He was enchanted ; subsequent- 
ly he dined with me at my club. 
After that I positively made holi- 
day, and went with him to the play; 
it being the first time I had entered 
the doors of a theatre for eleven 
years. This I am prepared to swear. 
I am not quite certain where we 
went after that, or after that ; but 
at three o’clock in the morning 
Preston was smoking cigars in my 
room, and drinking brandy-and- 
water. 

‘I tell you what it is, Money- 
penny, old fellow,’ he said ; ‘ your 
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disease is excess of brain. You'll 
kill yourself—that’s what you'll do. 
Some other fellow will appropriate 
your invention, and, without any 
trouble, make a fortune, and be 
buried in Westminster Abbey when 
he dies.’ 

This statement made me ponder. 

‘What shall I do to get the for- 
tune and the Abbey for myself? I 
asked. 

‘What you want is an agent: a 
nice, pleasant, good-looking gentle- 
manly fellow, who'll go round and 
put things in proper train for you ; 
who'll introduce your marvellous 
designs in the proper quarters ; and 
who'll be content with a small 
percentage and his travelling ex- 
penses.’ 

*I do,’ I replied, snatching at 
the suggestion. ‘But where, O 
where, shall I find a man who will 
meet these requirements ?” 

‘ He stands before you.’ 

And so he did, rather unsteadily, 
with a cigar in one hand and a glass 
in the other. 

*You ?’ I asked. 

*Yes ; I’m your man. Jack Pres- 
ton will never let a noble mind go 
to the wall for want of a helping 
hand. Moneypenny, the dream of 
my childhood is accomplished : you 
and I will make fortunes.’ 

As I look back upon this con- 
versation, it seems to me it was 
somewhat wild and incoherent ; but 
the young man’s manner was pre- 
possessing; and I had good rea- 
sons for believing the truth of his 
statements. 

The following morning we ar- 
ranged all business details; and 
I advanced Mr. Preston twenty 
pounds. 

It was a week before I saw him 
again. He had been, he inform- 
ed me, to Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, Manchester, Hudders- 
field, Leeds, and Scarborough, in- 
terviewing large manufacturers a- 
bout one or other of my inventions, 
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He had not, he informed me, posi- 
tively succeeded in arranging with 
any of them ; but he felt quite con- 
fident that another visit would settle 
the business. 

It required several visits, and 
much money to be spent, before 
the manufacturers settled definitely 
they would have nothing at all to 
say to my inventions. 

If ever young man appeared dis- 
tressed on bringing intelligence, 
Mr. John Preston did when he 
brought me this. 

‘But let us not despair,’ said he. 
‘ Although the gas scheme is down, 
it is not blown up; there may be a 
rise in the Bread-out-of-Sawdust 
Company in the week if we can 
give it a puff; and, after all, you 
know, there is London before us. 
London, in fact, is the place we 
ought to have tried first, not the 
provinces.’ 

‘Why didn’t you try London 
first ?’ I asked. 

‘Mr. Moneypenny,’ he answered 
seriously, ‘ hitherto there has been 
perfect trust and honest faith be- 
tween us. But for your own sug- 
gestion, I should never have dreamt 
of visiting Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, and the other places. It 
was always my impression that 
London, and London alone, con- 
tained the market for your inven- 
tions.’ 

I did not like to contradict him 
in his assertion that I had directed 
him to go first into the provinces, 
but I certainly thought he made a 
mistake ; however, I let him have 
his own way, drew him a cheque, 
and left him to search the metro- 
polis for large capitalists to bring 
out my inventions. 

One day, at a coffee-shop in 
the East-end, Mr. John Preston 
chanced upon a capitalist in a small 
way, who turned up his nose at all 
my great efforts, but offered to buy 
a little trifling affair I had patented 
for ten pounds down. Preston sold 


it him, and the invention has been 
bringing in this bold speculator 
five pounds a week profit ever since. 

Preston was enchanted with his 
success ; brought me the ten pounds, 
with his percentage and cab-fares 
deducted, borrowed six pounds ten 
to pay his tailor, and set to work 
again with renewed energy. 

I first began to doubt my agent 
when I saw him emerge from a 
West-end billiard-room one after- 
noon, with three or four com- 
panions, at an hour when he had 
told me he had to keep an im- 
portant engagement with a million- 
aire in the Bow-road. It shattered 
my faith a little ; but he managed 
to reassure me, and went dashing 
about in cabs in the most reckless 
fashion, smoking shilling cigars, and 
making himself vastly agreeable, if 
not profitable. 

He did not sell any more patents, 
but persuaded me to lend him 
money to bring out the one I con- 
sidered most valuable. 

The best of us are but human, 
and to err is the peculiar attri- 
bute of mankind. I supplied him 
with a considerable amount of cash, 
and have heard nothing of Mr. John 
Preston since. It is a humiliating 
confession for an inventor and a 
man of business; but I believe I 
was ‘done,’ and I am not at all 
sure it was not a deep-laid scheme 
from the very first. 

It was indirectly through John 
Rawdon I made Preston’s acquaint- 
ance ; consequently, when I dis- 
covered my agent’s customary 
haunts knew him no more, and 
that all my efforts to discover his 
whereabouts were unavailing, I ap- 
pealed to Mr. Rawdon, who ex- 
pressed great regret and some sur- 
prise at the story I related to him. 

‘I, Mr. Moneypenny, am in 
something the same position as 
yourself, he said. ‘I have lent 
Preston money on the faith of his 
lucrative appointment as youragent, 
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and I am equally interested with 
you in discovering his whereabouts 
—if he is to be found, I will find 
him.’ 

In my confiding simplicity, I be- 
lieved in Rawdon as I had done in 
Preston, till, two days later, going 
to call on the former, I found his 
rooms sub-let to a young gentle- 
man and his wife. 

That first floor has been the bane 
of my existence. Not content with 
making me lose my money by the 
rascality of one occupant, it makes 
me lose time by the flightiness of 
another. Whoever lives in those 
accursed chambers runs away—un- 
less all three are in league together, 
I can’t account for it. 

The individuals interested in this 
inquiry have done their best to 
worry my life out, by insisting upon 
it I must know the whereabouts of 
John Rawdon. I wish I did. 

Of course, he may have gone on 
a visit to some friends in the North, 
as he told the porter; but if he 
has, why does he not write to me? 
And as for the nonsense of the 
porter having given me a letter ad- 
dressed in his handwriting, that is 
a rank absurdity; for, as I have 
said before, I am a man of busi- 
ness, and his letter would have 
been pigeon-holed under R if I had 
had it—but I haven't. 

I have endeavoured to write this 
statement calmly and judicially. I 
have carefully abstained from giv- 
ing expression to my feelings on 
the subject of the swindle to which 
I have fallen a victim. I have 
called nobody a scoundrel, a rogue, 
a liar, or a thief; although it is my 
fixed impression that everybody is. 

I was asked to write a plain dis- 
passionate statement, and I have 
done so; and I should like to know 
who is the better for it. 

I have wasted my time, I have pos- 
sibly lost several hundred pounds, I 
have exposed my own folly in trust- 
ing a man of whom I knew nothing, 


and I have inked my fingers up to 
the second joint. I believe it is 
all a foul conspiracy to drive me 
distracted. I believe the whole 
world is in league against me, and 
—eh, what ? 

It’s that confounded porter again. 
The people concerned in this in- 
quiry have been badgering him, 
and he has come to badger me. 
They say, if they can only find Mr. 
Rawdon’s address, I need not trou- 
ble to write my statement; that’s a 
pretty thing to be told when I’ve 
just finished it. 

The porter insists there was a 
letter. That porter is a donkey, 
and certainly no man of business. 
He says he looked at the envelope 
particularly, because Mr. Rawdon 
told him he would send me his ad- 
dress, in case of letters arriving for 
him in his absence. 

I couldn’t have forgotten the let- 
ter if I had ever had it; besides, 
there’s no Rawdon in my R’s. 
There’s Rouse, Roberts, Runci- 
man, Redpath, Rouse again ; no, 
I knew there was no Rawdon. 

The porter suggests, ‘ Mayn’t it 
be among them there papers on 
that there table ? 

No, it isn’t. Those are only 
papers relating to the Double-Point 
Headless Pin Company, and he’d 
better not turn them over, for there 
are sample pins all over them. 

Mayn’t I have put the letter in 
my pocket ? 

Pooh! The idea of such a thing! 
It is simply absurd. I can fancy 
a Rawdon er a Preston putting an 
unopened letter in his pocket, and 
forgetting all about it, but no man 
of business would be guilty of such 
careless folly. 

I have already stated more than 
once that I have my own affairs to 
attend to, and I beg to supplement 
this remark by stating that I do 
attend to them ; it would be a good 
thing if every one else did the 
same. 

G 
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Will I feel in my pockets ? 

What a pertinacious fellow he 
is. There! I'll turn them inside 
out for his satisfaction. 

Pocket No. 1: A pocket-hand- 
kerchief and some biscuit-crumbs. 
It’s not there, is it? 

Pocket No. 2: A pair of gloves, 
a box of double- point headless 
pins, and more biscuit -crumbs. 
Will the stupid fellow believe his 
own eyes ? 

Pocket No. 3: Fourpence in 
coppers, a bunch of keys, a port- 
monnaie—this is rather a full pocket 
—a drawing in water-colours of 
Moneypenny’s Improved Patent 
Cabbage-boiler, an apple—how on 
earth did that come there ?—a— 
eh, what ?—O, that’s only an en- 
velope! Wait a bit, though ; dear 
me, it doesn’t appear to have been 
opened ; but it can’t be from Raw- 
don—it does look something like 
his writing—but no—perhaps I 
may as well open it ; though there 
is that confounded porter from 
downstairs grinning like the pro- 
verbial Cheshire cat. 

He says he told me so. How I 
hate to be told that anybody told 
me so! It is a most extraordinary 
circumstance ; I shouldn’t wonder 


if it is all part and parcel of the same 
plot. No man of business could 
by any possibility put an unopened 
letter into his pocket, particularly 
if he were in the habit of docket- 
ing all papers after his own pecu- 
liar method, and pigeon-holing 
them after his own particular (and 
improved) manner. 

However, here is the letter, so I 
must open it: 


‘Rattleton Hall, Muzzleborough. 


‘My pear Srr,—I have just 
heard accidentally of the where- 
abouts of that fellow Preston. I 
am told he is at Liverpool, where 
he has taken passage in the Golden 
Star, sailing on the 25th December 
for Melbourne ; so if you want to 
get hold of him, you have no time 
to spare.—Yours very truly, 

‘Joun Rawpon.’ 


Confound it! According to the 
post-mark, I should have had this 
letter three days ago. I have no 
time to add another word; I’ve 
wasted enough over this statement 
as itis. If you want to know any 
more, you must wait till I come 
back. I’m off for Liverpool by the 
9.15 from Euston. 


THE 14TH STATEMENT. 


Respetling the strange behaviour of a Tortoiseshell Cat. 


ER name is Mopsy. She was 

one ofeight. She was born 

of poor and dishonest parents in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes. Her 
father was a large Black Tom, well 
and unfavourably known, by reason 
of his predatory and larcenical pro- 
pensities, in his own and adjoining 
parishes. Her mother was a poor 
thing of ignoble origin—a meek 


weak-spirited creature, who died 
of a kettle on the tail shortly after 
Mopsy’s birth. 

It was always a wonder to the 
well-minded cats of the neighbour- 
hood how Black Tom could ever 
have taken up with a vagrant gutter 
creature like Mopsy’s mother ; for 
though Tom was also a vagrant 
and a thief, he was such a fine dash- 
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ing fellow, so smooth and sleek— 
for he throve on his purloined 
meals—that he might have had 
his choice in really the best society 
—might have found a comfortable 
home, with milk every morning, 
and scraps to follow; but no, he 
was a regular bohemian, was Tom, 
and could not tear himself away 
from the society in which his youth 
had been passed ; and sacrificing 
all his prospects in life, he allied 
himself to one who was washed- 
out tabby in colour, mangy in fur, 
and moreover of doubtful cha- 
racter. 

It was impossible such a union 
could be productive of happiness. 
Mrs. Tom had neither the beauty, 
the courage, nor the agility neces- 
sary to one moving in select cir- 
cles ; and it came about, just as all 
the old tabbies of the neighbour- 
hood prophesied, that, after a few 
weeks of connubial bliss, the gay 
and gallant Tom left his partner in 
the coal-shed that served for their 
home night after night, and sought 
his usual haunts alone ; and there, 
in rollicking and merriment, passed 
the dark hours away with his gay 
companions, making the night dis- 
cordant with revelry. 

Poor Mrs. Tom! Even if she 
were thin, shabby, and poor-spirited, 
it was rather hard for her to pass 
the dreary solitary hours in the coal- 
shed ; for Tom was very rigid in 
his instructions she should never 
go out alone, and as for himself, 
he could never, after the first few 
weeks, find time to take her any- 
where. 

He was a cat of many engage- 
ments and of many friends; and 
when he came sneaking home at 
early dawn, after a hearty supper, 
he did not like it at all if his better 
half were sleepy, or snarling, or 
snappish—and she had a temper 
of her own, or rather she had had 
one once, but it had been hunted 
and beaten and worried and shaken 


out of her—but would have her 
sit by his side, and listen to an ac- 
count of his evening’s exploits, but 
never venture to hint that she was 
tired or cold or hungry, or had 
found the time hang heavily on her 
paws. 

O, he was a sad, sad fellow was 
Mr. Tom; but then, you know, he 
was only a cat. How thankful we 
ought all to be that we are men 
and women, free from the vices 
and follies of the lower grades of 
creation ! 

Well, in the course of time 
Mopsy was born, as were her seven 
brothers and sisters; but long be- 
fore that Tom had become a ‘ per- 
fect brute,’ so Mrs. Tom declared ; 
and instead of finding these little 
ones a home-comfort and attrac- 
tion, he growled and swore in a 
manner that was perfectly horrible 
to hear, and complained of the 
little darlings’ squalling, and won- 
dered where on earth food was to 
be found to fill their hungry little 
mouths, and then went out in a 
pet, and never came home for three 
whole days and three whole nights. 

But Mrs. Tom bore his absence 
better than might have been ex- 
pected. She had something better 
to do now than to think about that 
good-for-nothing Tom: she had 
eight little kittens to wash and 
feed, five of them ugly black things, 
like their brute of a father, two of 
them washed-out tabby, like her 
unfortunate self, and one a lovely 
—O, such a lovely !—tortoiseshell, 
like nobody ; and this one was her 
especial pet and favourite. She 
washed it twice for once to all the 
others ; she put it in the warmest 
corner to sleep; and though she 
tried to do her duty by all her pro- 
geny, she could not help having 
one especial favourite. 

As time went on, the family 
diminished. Two wilful blacks 
strayed from the coal-shed, and 
were seen no more. Mr. Tom, 
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hard-hearted villain that he was, 
called it a good riddance ; but Mrs. 
Tom wailed over them for all the 
world as if she had not got six left, 
and ought not to have rejoiced at 
getting quit of so much trouble. 
Tom and his wife had words, and 
he went out vowing he would ne- 
ver come back ; and in this he was 
a truthful cat; for he never did, and 
Mrs. Tom was left to bring up her 
six children as best she could, till 
they were old enough to go out into 
the world and shift for themselves. 

Mrs. Tom had never had a good 
education, and she saw no harm in 
stealing, provided she was not found 
out ; so the poor starving creature 
went prowling about daily in the 
gutters, picking up odds and ends 
for the six little mouths at home ; 
but dogs were always flying at her, 
and making her ‘move on,’ and 
boys were always pelting her, so 
that it was not much that Mopsy 
and her brothers and sisters had to 
eat. 

Now, it came about one day that 
Mrs. Tom, very hungry, happened 
to peep in at the window of the 
house to which the coal-shed be- 
longed, and to see on a table a 
plate with two very fine red her- 
rings upon it. Her heart beat and 
her mouth watered, and in quite a 
tremble of excitement she looked 
up and down and round about. 
There was no one in sight. With 
one leap she reached the table, and 
the next instant, happy and proud, 
she was bounding over the yard to 
the coal-shed with a fish in her 
mouth. 

But Mrs, Tom was one of those 
poor unfortunates who are never 
successful. Even in the very mo- 
ment of her triumph, Nemesis, in 
the shape of a cook-maid, had her 
eye upon her, and in another in- 
stant was in hot pursuit, armed 
with a broom. 

For weeks, undisturbed and un- 
molested, Mrs. Tom had found a 
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haven of rest in the coal-shed ; but 
now her retreat was discovered, 
and ere Mopsy’s little teeth were 
well into the herring, the whole 
family were routed out with the 
broom. 

Poor Mrs. Tom! she made a 
feeble effort to show her teeth ; she 
put up her miserable back and 
growled; and then, flying at the 
cook-maid, left the marks of her 
claws upon her bare arm. It was 
in defence of her children, but that 
made no difference. The act 
sealed her fate. She was knocked 
down and kicked; then, half 
stunned, handed over to the boys 
of a court hard by, who had such 
capital fun with her, you can’t 
think. They set a little terrier at 
her first; then they half drowned 
her ; they meant to do it quite, un- 
til some one suggested a new game ; 
so they fished her out of the water- 
butt, and tied an old tin kettle to 
her tail, and hunted her up and 
down the court, and pelted her 
when she took refuge in corners ; 
and when, after an hour or so, a 
brick-bat broke lier head, the merry 
little urchins were quite unhappy, 
because they had looked forward 
to a whole afternoon’s sport with 
Mrs. Tom. 

The cook-maid made short work 
with the kittens; she threw them 
into a pail of water, all but Mopsy; 
she was rescued at the last mo- 
ment by the daughter of the owner 
of the coal-shed—a pretty soft- 
hearted little girl of fourteen, who 
happened to come out into the 
yard just as the squeaking tortoise- 
shell kitten was about to be im- 
molated on the altar of the cook- 
maid’s vengeance. 

She caught it up in her arms, 
and carried it into the house, and 
there petted it to such an extent, 
and stuffed it with bread-and-milk 
to such a degree, that if ever kitten 
ought to have been happy, Mopsy 
was that kitten; but she was such 
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a perverse little thing, that she 
would go toddling about on her 
weak uncertain legs, toppling over 
once in every yard or so, and mi- 
awing so piteously for her brothers 
and sisters, and her washed-out 
tabby of 2 mamma, that her rescuer 
got quite cross, and said she was 
a ‘little stupid.’ And so she was, 
don’t you think so? 

Just fancy all the delights of a 
respectable home that were offered 
to her, and that she spurned! She 
knew no better; and she cried for 
her mother just as if Mrs. Tom 
had been a beautiful, sleek, well- 
favoured parlour cat, instead of the 
mangy gutter outcast she was. 

Men and women, however great 
their grief, seldom remain long in- 
consolable ; and in this cats are 
little our superiors. After a day 
or two the sorrow of the kitten 
was assuaged; she took to her 
bread-and-milk kindly; she learnt 
to answer to the name of Mopsy, 
and positively found herself shud- 
dering at the recollection of the 
miserable life in the coal-shed. 

She was a fortunate kitten. She 
was so clean and pretty, and she 
had such a charming red ribbon 
tied round her throat, and lived on 
the fat of the land, with nothing to 
do but sit blinking at the fire in 
the winter, or sun herself in the 
courtyard in the summer. She had 
forgotten all about her brothers 
and sisters; she knew there were 
vulgar vagrant cats about, for she 
had seen them; but you may be 
quite sure she never spoke to them. 
But one day, when she was alone 
out in the yard, who should come 
springing over the wall but that 
scoundrel Tom. 

Mopsy did not know him—how 
should she? Her eyes did not 
open till three days after he had 
deserted his wife and family ; but 
he knew her; and, like the nasty 
ill-conditioned brute he was, he 
came softly and cringingly up to 


her, brushing up his whiskers and 
making himself as smart as possi- 
ble. ‘For,’ said he to himself, 
‘where she comes from, there’s 
milk—perhaps meat. She can’t be 
unkind to her poor old father.’ But 
she was. She spat at him; an un- 
ladylike action, for which no de- 
fence can be offered, and ran in- 
doors. Tom would have followed ; 
but he met with a repulse, in the 
shape of a jugful of water emptied 
over his glossy coat, by Mopsy’s 
mistress, from an upstairs window. 
Didn’t it serve him right? Fancy, 
after all his misconduct and villany, 
his daring to come cringing to his 
tortoiseshell daughter just because 
she had had a rise in life, and had 
got into good society. But there, 
he was only a cat. 

Mopsy was spoilt. She was a 
good kitten at heart, but she was 
so petted and nursed and cuddled 
and fed, that it quite turned her 
brain, and she gave herself airs, 
and was so proud that the old 
tabbies who would have liked to 
have made friends with her de- 
clared, on being repulsed, that she 
was ‘a nasty stuck-up thing, and 
would come to no good.’ But 
Mopsy never cared for their pro- 
phecies, but held her head as high 
as ever, until an event occurred 
which lowered her pride and occa- 
sioned her much unhappiness. 

Her mistress, the only daughter 
of the coal-shed proprietor, was 
sent away to a boarding-school in 
the country. The parting was ter- 
rible, at all events on one side; 
for, though Mopsy mewed piteously, 
it is an open question whether the 
cause was grief at the parting, or 
the tightness of the hugging to 
which she was subjected. 

The kitten, who had thought 
herself a very great person indeed, 
found out her mistake when her 
little mistress had gone. She purred 
as usual, but no one took any no- 
tice of her. The cook-maid, whohad 
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always nourished a spite against 


her on account of her antecedents, . 


cried, ‘S-s-sh—get out! whenever 
Mopsy appeared in thekitchen ; and 
everything that was missing, from 
an ounce of butter to a brass can- 
dlestick, was laid to Mopsy’s ac- 
count; so that the pet kitten fell 
into bad odour in the coal‘shed 
proprietor’s house ; and instead of 
having her milk regularly, was left 
pretty much to chance, and chance 
was unkind to her. And the cats, 
whom she had despised and turned- 
up her nose at in her prosperity, 
flew at her if she ventured into the 
streets ; so that Mopsy began to feel 
very miserable and dejected in- 
deed. 

She was a foolish kitten; but, in- 
heriting some of her father’s pride 
and roving disposition, she made 
up her mind to run away and seek 
a more congenial house, where she 
would be appreciated and allowed 
to hold that position which her 
beauty and her talent merited. 

For two whole weeks she had a 
remarkably bad time of it. Never, 
since the old coal-shed days, had 
she known such humiliation and 
degradation. She was forced to 
live on kennel-refuse devoured 
stealthily in dead of night; she 
was forced to fly from boys and 
dogs ; and when on two or three 
occasions she entered a comfort- 
able-looking house with the inten- 
tion of taking up her quarters there 
for the term of her natural nine 
lives, she found herself rudely re- 
buffed and turned again into the 
street. 

Mopsy became a cynical cat, and 
reviled the world from the vantage- 
point of the London roofs. She 
became a hungry cat, and helped 
nerself to such things as she could 
find. And, alas that it should be 
written, she became a predatory, 
roguish, thieving cat, dead to the 
voice of conscience ; and in this 
state she was found and rescued 
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by a widow-lady in faded black, 
who let lodgings, or, as she ex- 
pressed it, ‘took in single gentle- 
men’! 

While Mopsy remained an in- 
mate of the lodging-house, it was 
but little petting she received ; and 
on such occasions as she ventured 
into the rooms of any of the lodgers, 
she found boots, sofa-cushions, and 
evil epithets hurled at her indiscri- 
minately—a proceeding for which 
she was at a loss to account, until 
her eyes were opened by overhear- 
ing a conversation between a single 
gentleman and the landlady. 

‘Look here, ma’am,’ said the 
lodger, ‘ it’s a rank absurdity to tell 
me a little bit of a kitten like that 
could have eaten eight pounds of 
ham the day before yesterday, two 
ounces of the best tobacco yester- 
day, and a shoulder of mutton to- 
day. Take care, ma’am, for the 
future that, if you appeal to your 
cat to support your statements, you 
have a bigger and a fatter one than 
that little brute ; and, remember, I 
leave next Saturday.’ 

Mopsy’s new mistress stammered 
a lame excuse and an indignant 
denial to all imputations cast upon 
her character, and helped Mopsy 
down the stairs by no gentle appli- 
cation of the toe of her boot ; and 
the next morning the kitten was 
packed in a hamper, and sent by a 
carrier into the country. 

But Mopsy’s temper had been 
injured, her pride wounded, and 
her fur matted and dirtied, so that 
she did not create a favourable im- 
pression. She scratched and swore 
and thieved in a way that proved 
her to be that disreputable old 
Tom’s own daughter, and conduct- 
ed herself in such a manner, that 
in less than a week she was re- 
packed in her hamper, and re- 
turned by train to the Euston ter- 
minus, ‘to be left till called for.’ She 
never was called for ; but her mew- 
ings and scratchings, as she came 
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nearer and nearer to starvation, 
aroused the sympathy of a kind- 
hearted porter, who, on his own 
responsibility, unfastened the ham- 
per and let her go. 

She fled from the station like a 
mad thing; and after undergoing 
more of the miseries of street-life, 
reached the depth of her degrada- 
tion by being made the inmate of 
a house devoted to the education 
of eighty young gentlemen. She 
never fully learnt the meaning of 
the burden of life till then. Never 
before had she known the value of 
peace ; and happy was it for her 
that she made her escape from the 
school with the full compl 1ent of 
limbs, and with ears and ail un- 
docked. 

One day, fagged, wearied, and 
nearly starved, she crept into a 
dark corner of a dingy court to 
die. 

No one would have recognised 
in her the sleek glossy tortoiseshell 
kitten, the one time pride of the 
coal-shed proprietors daughter. 
Dirty, torn, mudded and matted, 
with lean lank limbs, and showing 
many a scar, the result of terrific 
combats over already well-gnawed 
bones, she looked, as she felt, the 
picture of misery. She was going 
to die ; she had made up her mind 
to that, and she didn’t care ; she 
could not, if she would, have 
crawled across the road to save 
her life. 

It was while she lay thus, that, 
raising her weary eyes, she saw 
close to her a knot of three or four 
of her bitterest enemies—the street- 
boys of London. She shuddered, 
and, with the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, endeavoured to get on 
her feet; but she was powerless. 

‘O, my eyes—here’s one 

So cried the dirtiest and evilest- 
looking of the lot; and the next mo- 
ment Mopsy was violently clawed 
hold of, and elevated in the air for 
the inspection of the other lads. 
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‘ Ain’t it in a bad way, neither 
cried another, looking her over 
critically. 

‘Do you think it'll live till we 
get it there ? 

© Yes, if we run.’ 

So Mopsy, tightly clutched in a 
boy’s arms, was careered through 
the streets at a rapid pace, with a 
troup of noisy shouting gamins as 
an escort. 

Before a big, comfortable, old- 
fashioned house, in a gloomy but 
highly - respectable square, they 
stopped and rang a peal at the 
area-bell. An old faded servant 
answered the summons. 

* Here’s a cat—give us the two- 
pence !’ said Mopsy’s capturer ; and 
on receiving the money flung the 
unfortunate tortoiseshell kitten into 
the servant’s apron, and ran off 
laughing, followed by his friends, 
who took good care not to lose 
sight of him so long as his two- 
pence remained unspent. 

‘Why, you good-for-nothing va- 
gabones, it’s dead!’ said the ser- 
vant; but the boys were out of 
hearing, and Mopsy, raising her 
head, gave utterance to a faint 
meow, and looked so appealingly 
with her glazy eyes, that the old 
servant’s heart was touched with 
compassion, and, hastening back 
into the kitchen, she did all that 
milk and a warm fire could do to 
restore the poor cat, and success- 
fully. Mopsy was snatched from 
the jaws of death to be the com- 
panion of an old lady who lived 
in the gloomy house in the dis- 
mally-respectable square ; and who, 
having just lost a pet—tabby with 
white paws—was inconsolable till 
she got another. 

It was rather a shock to her feel- 
ings when she found her new pet’s 
coat was a torn, rough, and dis- 
reputable tortoiseshell; but she 
overcame all prejudice, and Mopsy 
found herself once more in a com- 
fortable home. She had been im- 
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proved by adversity ; and the one 
great object of her life, on her re- 
covery, was to show her gratitude. 
Purr? I should think she did ; you 
could hear her two rooms off ; and 
when she and the kettle performed 
a duet in the evenings, she wink- 
ing and blinking on the rug, purr- 
ing the picture of feline content- 
ment, and the bright copper kettle 
perched jauntily on the blazing 
coals, singing saucily, the old lady 
was accustomed to look on with 
bland content, firmly convinced 
there never was such a cat or such 
a kettle. 

Mopsy was a cat now. She had 
grown out of her kittenhood, and 
had gained experience of the world 
and its ways. She was grave and 
sedate ; she viewed balls of cotton 
on the floor with blinking indiffer- 
ence ; she could be trusted alone 
with meat, and even fish ; and she 
completely abandoned her former 
proud ways when speaking to one 
of her race in a humble position. 
She allowed no familiarities, but 
she was courteous in her demean- 
our to all; and instead of looking 
upon the world, as in the first in- 
stance, when she knew nothing of 
it as a place full of men and wo- 
men put there to pet her, or, as in 
the second instance, as a place full 
of dogs and boys born to chivey 
and torment her, she decided it 
was a place of mixed good and evil, 
where, if she happened to chance 
upon the good, it behoved her to 
be proportionately grateful; and so 
she was. 

Those ignorant people who say 
cats have no affection should have 
seen Mopsy and her mistress, and 
they would have altered their opi- 
nion. They should have seen how 
every morning the cat ran purring 
to meet the old lady, arching her 
back to be stroked and raising her 
head to be patted ; they should have 
seen her rubbing herself against 
the table- and chair-legs, and look- 
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ing up in eloquent dumbness in 
expectation of the accustomed ca- 
ress; and they should have seen 
her come trotting from any part of 
the room at a word or a sign. 

But a great grief came upon 
Mopsy. ‘The old lady fell sick; 
and one sad morning the shut- 
ters were not opened in that dis- 
mal house, and the blinds were 
not drawn up, and the people in 
the house walked about on tip-toe, 
as if fearful of raising an echo, and 
spoke in whispers. ‘There was one 
room into which everybody entered 
with reverence, and in that room lay 
the clay of Mopsy’s kind protector ; 
and from the door of that room 
Mopsy could be neither driven, 
tempted, nor coaxed. 

She sat there, waiting for some 
one to come out. They brought 
her food ; but she scarcely touched 
it, but remained faithful to her 
post, only sometimes scratching at 
the door, and uttering a low plain- 
tive cry. When the last scene of 
the melodrama of life was played, 
when the sable mourners and all 
the glowing pomp of death left the 
house, Mopsy left it too. Nobody 
noticed when or how she quitted 
her post ; but she was at the grave, 
wandering about among the neigh- 
bouring tombstones and long rank 
grass. They drove her away, but 
each time she returned. 

Two days afterwards, when a 
gentleman, who had been at the 
funeral and had heard Mopsy’s 
story, chanced to be in the burial- 
ground, he saw the cat still hover- 
ing round the spot ; and filled with 
compassion, he sent a boy with a 
hamper and some clean straw to 
fetch Mopsy away. 

She was not easily caught, and 
inflicted sundry scratches before 
she submitted to be made prisoner ; 
but in the end she fell a victim to 
strategy, and was conveyed to the 
chambers of Mr. Rawdon in Ghoul’s- 
inn. 
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Here for some time she led a 
quiet, comfortable, indolent life, 
petted when her new owner had 
leisure, and always well fed. But 
a day came when Mr. Rawdon went 
away into the country, and in his 
place arrived a young lady and a 
young gentleman, who seemed very 
fond of one another; so fond that 
they had little or no endearments 
to spare for a cat, and Mopsy, 
being only a cat, may be excused for 
feeling rather hurt at the neglect. 

When, after a few days, the gen- 
tleman began going out early in 
the morning and coming home late 
at night—on urgent business, of 
course—the lady was left a good 
deal to herself, and indulged in 
many a quiet cry; and Mopsy, out 
of sheer compassion, would come 
to her, and in her own way do her 
best to act the part of consoler, 
but, poor thing, she could only 
purr and rub her sleek head against 
the white delicate hand on which 
the plain gold ring told of her thral- 
dom ; and this, instead of pleasing, 
seemed to frighten the pretty lady, 
for she had, she said, a horror of 
cats. 

By and by the lady began to 
find amusement in rambling about 
the strange old chambers, and 
sometimes even extended her ex- 
plorations to the garrets, at others 
to the cellars; but go where she 
would, Mopsy followed her. Mopsy 
had gone through trouble herself, 
and perhaps she saw something in 
the young lady’s face that made 
her commiserate her. 

Mopsy was very glad when her 
proper master came back from the 
country, and showed her pleasure 
by the only means in her power; 
but — had little time to give to 
her. Something very extraordinary, 
something very mysterious, had 
taken place, and he was for ever 
talking with the gentleman who 
had come with the young lady; 
but the young lady was never pre- 
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sent ; she had gone, had disappear- 
ed, and no one knew what had be- 
come of her. 

It was about this time that the 
strange conduct on the part of the 
tortoiseshell cat, which forms the 
subject of this statement, com- 
menced. 

The tortoiseshell cat was Mopsy, 
the strange conduct was a remark- 
able restlessness on her part, and 
an evident desire to attract her 
master’s attention. Whenever she 
could persuade him to spare her a 
moment, she would look up into 
his face in a way that said as plainly 
as looks could say, 

‘I want to tell you something, 
but I can’t—you know I can’t.’ 

‘What is it, puss?’ asked Rawdon. 

Then Mopsy would rub against 
her master’s legs, then walk a few 
yards towards the door and turn 
round and mew; but nobody could 
make head or tail of this strange 
behaviour on the part of the tor- 
toiseshell cat, and the young gentle- 
man got quite into a state of indig- 
nation with Rawdon for paying any 
attention to ‘that beast’ and her 
mad vagaries. 

3ut Rawdon had had some expe- 
rience of Mopsy’s sense, and, won- 
derful as it may appear, could not 
get it out of his mind that the 
cat really meant something by her 
strange behaviour, and took the 
first opportunity of bending his 
energies to the discovery of what 
that something was. 

The cat evidently desired to lead 
him to the door ; he followed, and 
Mopsy purred and rubbed against 
his legs. She evinced a desire to 
conduct him downstairs. He he- 
sitated. She turned and mewed 
appealingly, and made him dis- 
tinctly understand that she wished 
him to accept her as a guide. At 
all events, he interpreted her cat- 
language that way, and he obeyed 
her commands. 

Down the steep wooden stairs 
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they went, flight after flight, Rawdon 
looking around him to find some 
clue to Mopsy’s eccentric behavi- 
our, but in vain; down they went, 
the cat looking round at every step 
to see that her master was follow- 
ing down, until they were below 
the level paved court-yard, where 
the smoky laurels kept guard over 
the battered statue, and until Mop- 
sy, standing at a cellar-door, looked 
up and mewed again, and seemed 
to say, ‘It’s in here I want to go 
and you to follow me.’ 

He, putting this interpretation on 
Mopsy’s mute language, unfastened 
the cellar-door, and the cat rushed 
in between his legs. By the dim 
light he saw the usual furniture of 
such a place—the straw heaps, the 
dust- and-cobweb-covered empty 
bottles, the broken fender, rusty 
fire-irons, and leaky barrels, but 
nothing that could in any way ac- 
count for the strange conduct of 
the tortoiseshell cat. 

Suddenly Mopsy stopped short 
in her walk across the cellar, stopped 
as sharply and as shortly as a well- 
trained dog pointing game, and 
crouched down low, her eyes gleam- 
ing with a strange brightness in the 
semi-darkness of this subterranean 
chamber. 

‘ What is it, puss? what is it, eh ” 
asked Rawdon. 

But Mopsy never stirred, only 
wriggled a few inches nearer a pile 
of straw and shavings, with her 
eyes intently fixed upon it. 

Rawdon took a step forward, and 
at that moment a poor little mouse 
sprang from the rubbish heap, and 
Mopsy after it without a second’s 
delay ; up and down the cellar, in 


and out strange corners and queer 
nooks, the mouse and the cat after 
it scampered round about, making 
such an uproar andclatter that Raw- 
don beat a retreat. 

‘ That confounded cat has made 
a fool of me, after all! he muttered 
to himself as he ascended the stairs 
to his own room, whither, in a few 
moments, Mopsy followed, licking 
her lips and looking ashamed and 
crest-fallen—as well she might. 

This affair with the mouse in the 
cellar was an instance of the tri- 
umph of nature—that was all. 

When Mopsy induced her master 
to follow her to the lower regions, 
a mouse-hunt was the very last 
thing she thought of ; she had ano- 
ther reason—allowing cats have 
reasons—for her strange conduct ; 
but, alas for the frailty of pussy- 
nature, original instinct asserted 
itself, and she forgot a far more 
important matter in the excitement 
of catching a mouse. 

Poor Mopsy! she was only a 
cat. Had she been a woman, she 
would never have allowed herself 
to be turned aside from a great 
object by a trifle ; she would never 
have been led astray by—a mouse! 

If ever cat showed genuine sor- 
row and repentance for a misdeed, 
Mopsy did. She tried again, by her 
old tricks—poor thing, she knew no 
others—to induce her master to fol- 
low her a second time to the cellar; 
but he, being an intellectual man, 
knew better than to be imposed 
upon a second time. 

“No, no, Miss Puss,’ said he; 
‘you got me down once to see you 
catch a mouse, but I’m not going 
to be made a fool of a second time. 
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THE 151th STATEMENT. 


Being a continuation of one elsewhere entitled * The 7th Statement, made by 
a young man on the same floor, who had a good deal of spare time on 


his hands.’ 


HE fourteen Statements here 

brought together represent 

the evidence in this strange case, 

which I, the person with the ana- 

lytical mind, have collected toge- 

ther with considerable labour, and 
at no small personal risk. 

To avoid confusion, lest the 
reader may have forgotten some of 
the details given by the various 
persons examined, I, in my turn, 
now propose to give a brief sum- 
mary of the whole affair. 

Let us see, then: 

In the 1s¢ Statement we find an 
advertisement relating to a young 
wife, who has suddenly and mys- 
teriously disappeared. 

In the 2nd Statement we find 
Frank Lewis, husband of the miss- 
ing lady, engaging a humbug of the 


name of Oscar Winckskie to find 
out her whereabouts. 

In the 37d Statement a bald-head- 
ed impostor (patentee, be it said 
to his shame, of an infallible hair- 
restorer) speaks of a certain Ghoul’s- 
inn, from which the lady seems to 
have disappeared, and without af- 
fording any trustworthy information 
upon the point at issue, yet touches 
upon certain noises of an unex- 
plainable character; and in his 
somewhat prolix narrative intro- 
duces a new character upon the 
scene —‘a gent as was a lawyer,’ 
who had chambers in the Inn in 
question (from which chambers the 
lady had disappeared), and who, it 
appeared, was short of money, used 
to have his hair cut, and talked a 
great deal about Scarborough. 








In the 4¢2 Statement, made by a 
ridiculous muddle-headed old boo- 
by (female) of the name of Manser, 
we find this lawyer is named John 
Rawdon ; that he is an old friend 
of the husband ; and that when he 
and his bride eloped in the absurd 
manner described, he lent them 
his rogms, saying at the time that 
he was going into the country. 

We find, too, some curious in- 
formation respecting the conduct 
of this Mrs. Lewis whilst she re- 
mained in Ghoul’s-inn, by which it 
would appear that she spent the 
greater part of her time in prying 
into Mr. Rawdon’s secrets, and in 
breaking open his cupboards, though 
for what reason does not appear. 

We also learn that she was 
greatly agitated upon two occa- 
sions, when interrupted, as Man- 
ser supposed, in the midst of her 
strange investigations. And, in 
conclusion, we find that one night 
she suddenly disappeared, taking 
with her no other property belong- 
ing to her than the clothes she 
wore. 

The 5¢h Statement relates to a 
fragment of a half-destroyed love- 
letter, addressed by Mrs. Lewis to 
a person of the name of Jack, pre- 
sumably Jack Rawdon, in which 
she speaks of leaving her home and 
friends for his sake. 

This fragment of a-letter was 
picked up from among the ashes 
by the Miss Manser of the former 
Statement ; and she had previously 
surprised Mrs, Lewis with it in her 
hand. 

The 6¢h Statement is in the form 
of a diary written by Mrs. Lewis 
herself, in which is given a detailed 
account of searches made by her 
among Jack Rawdon’s effects ; but 
nothing of any great importance is 
revealed relative to her former ac- 
quaintance with that person, whom, 
curiously enough, she herself speaks 
of as an entire stranger. On the 
last page of the diary, however, 
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mention is made of ‘ one’ who un- 
derstood her, and whom she loved 
—one of whom she writes, ‘7 oug/it 
not now to own I loved him? 

The 7% Statement is made by 
myself; and in it I show how ex- 
tremely lucky it was that I chanced 
to be on the spot and at liberty to 
enter upon this most delicate in- 
vestigation. 

The 8¢h Statement, made by the 
pig-headed head-waiter at an ho- 
tel at Scarborough, throws some 
light upon Mrs. Lewis’s previous 
history, and shows that some love- 
passages of a tender nature passed 
between her—then Miss Teale— 
and a certain person described as 
‘a young lawyer from some Inn off 
Holborn way in London, whose 
name was ‘ Herrick.’ 

The 9th Statement is that of an 
opiniated old woman, acting in the 
capacity of head-chambermaid in 
the same inn, which described the 
breaking-off of the love-affair above 
alluded to, and gives one valuable 
scrap of information respecting this 
Mr. Herrick, which is, that the per- 
son so calling himself was passing 
under an assumed name. 

The 10fk Statement throws no 
light whatever upon anything any- 
body wanted to know about. No- 
thing could be more reprehensible 
than the conduct of this young per- 
son in occupying my time asshedid. 

The 112k Statement is made by 
the husband, Francis Lewis, and 
is equally valueless as regards in- 
formation affecting the matter in 
hand. ; 

The 12/4 Statement contains se- 
veral important facts and sugges- 
tions, and is made by the wife of 
the Inn porter, Findle, and dis- 
tinctly shows the character of Jack 
Rawdon to be that of an unprinci- 
pled person. This Statement also 
tends very strongly to lead to the 
suspicion that Mrs. Lewis eloped 
with Rawdon upon the night of her 
mysterious disappearance. 
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The 13¢h Statement is useful only 
as a farther proof of the disreput- 
able character of Rawdon and his 
associates. 

The 14¢h Statement, furnished by 
Findle, an extremely imbecile and 
intemperate person, who is unhap- 
pily intrusted with the post of door- 
keeper to this Inn, I have placed 
with the other papers merely be- 
cause I had previously accepted a 
similar contribution from the young 
woman Lardy (No. 10) above -re- 
ferred to. ‘The only part of Fin- 
dle’s narrative worthy of attention 
is that relating to the audacious 
return of the man Jack Rawdon to 
the scene of his atrocious treachery. 
Of this more anon. 

Now here we have fourteen State- 
ments relating to this strange case, 
and the only conclusion, as it seems 
to me, to be arrived at is one which 
I have reached only after long and 
deep reflection upon the various 
facts obtained by the most search- 
ing and laborious investigation. 

I have told you that I went to 
Scarborough. ‘There I found that 
Mrs. Lewis, then Miss Teale, had 
had a love affair with a person call- 
ing himself Herrick, whose Chris- 
tian name was Jack, and who lived 
in Ghoul’s-inn. That this Herrick 
was no other than Rawdon, there 
can be no doubt; but I maintain 
that Mrs. Lewis knew him only 
under the false name of Herrick, 
and that when she took up her 
abode in Rawdon’s chambers, she 
had no notion that Rawdon and 
Herrick were the same person. 

Manser, with the uncharitable- 
ness of her sex, takes an opposite 
view ; and it was originally upon 
this point that the differences of 
opinion now existing between that 
person and myself commenced. 

That, however, the lending of 
his rooms to Lewis was a deep- 
laid scheme upon the villain Raw- 
don’s part, there can be no doubt. 
And one conclusion at which both 
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Manser and myself arrived at is 
this, that Mrs. Lewis eloped with 
Rawdon from Ghoul’s-inn on the 
22nd of last December. 

Now, this fact settled, what was 
to be done? 

‘It must be broken,’ said Miss 
Manser with decision, ‘to the 
miserable Frank.’ 

I could only agree with her. 

On my return from Scarborough 
(I was absent only thirty-six hours) 
I found the ‘miserable Frank’ re- 
duced to a mental condition which 
bordered upon idiotcy. To em- 
ploy him to some extent, and keep 
him (which I feared there was some 
danger of) from doing himself a 
mischief, I induced him to give me 
his Statement, No. 11; and, having 
taken down the particulars, asked 
him whether he could afford me 
any sort of clue to Mrs. Lewis's 
whereabouts. 

He replied, as I had expected, 
with an idiotic sigh, and said he 
couldn’t. He furthermore added 
that he had placed the whole affair 
in the hands of Winckskie, and that 
he was sure if any one could find it 
out, Winckskie was the man. 

The idea of Winckskie finding 
out anything made me feel inclined 
to scream with laughter ; but sud- 
denly a bright thought occurred to 
me—I would find out Winckskie. 

I went to Perkins-green and 
found out Winckskie’s office. A 
smell of cooking pervaded the pre- 
mises, and Winckskie himself ans- 
wered the door, very red in the 
face, as though from recent culinary 
operations, To the best of my be- 
lief, I should say sausages. 

He was a wily man was W., but 
I fancy that he found the person 
he had got to deal with more than 
his match. We crossed swords 
whilst the sausages cooled in an 
adjoining cupboard, where, I sup- 
pose, the frying-pan had been 
hastily deposited. We fenced with 
elaborate caution. He stood against 
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the fireplace and scraped his chin 
with his hand, and eyed me as he 
had eyed the miserable Frank. 

I pictured to myself the miser- 
able Frank with the eye of Winck- 
skie on him. I chuckled when I 
thought how he had parted with 
his money, and I chuckled more 
when I thought how very little 
Winckskie would get out of me. 

‘T understand,’ said I, ‘you’re en- 
gaged in an investigation respect- 
ing the disappearance of Mrs. Lewis. 
May I inquire what you have found 
out ?” 

‘Previous to replying to your 
question, sir,’ said Mr. Winckskie, 
‘may I inquire whether you're 
engaged in the same investiga- 
tion ?” 

I replied that I was. 

‘May I then ask,’ said Mr. 
Winckskie, ‘ by whom you are em- 
ployed ? 

This was to some extent a poser. 
I replied boldly, ‘ By no one.’ 

* €Then, said Mr. Winckskie, ‘I 
regret to say I shall not be able 
to treat with you.’ 

Finding that this Winckskie re- 
quired humouring, I told him frank- 
ly that I had engaged in the matter 
con amore, and that I had learnt a 
good deal. 

‘In as few words as possible,’ 
said Mr. Winckskie, ‘ what ?” 

I was so nettled by the tone he 
had adopted, that I told him ex- 
actly what I had learnt, and over- 
whelmed him with the depth of my 
information. 

When I had finished, he grinned 
slightly, and leant back in his chair 
to have a good look at me. 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘what do you 
think of that ” 

‘ There’s only one doubt on my 
mind,’ said he; ‘ and that is, whe- 
ther Mrs. Lewis has ever run away 
at all.’ 

I told the man he was a stupid 
ass, and left the house without ‘an- 
other word. To think that a fool 
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of that kind could impose upon 
any rational being ! 

I returned again to Ghoul’s-inn. 
The miserable Frank had gone out. 
I hoped it was not to drown him- 
self; but perhaps after all, under 
the distressing circumstances, it 
would have been about the best 
thing he could do. 

Manser I found packing her 
boxes. She wasintears, and wept in 
her boxes while she packed them. 

* Words’ had passed between her 
and Frank, it would seem. She 
had partially broken the truth to 
Frank, and he had been furious. 
He had told her to go about her 
business, and she was doing so. 

She had also told him how I 
had prosecuted the investigation ; 
and he had asked what the devil 
I had got to do with his private 
affairs ! 

This struck me as rather comic. 
Here was an unhappy idiot who 
had fallen a blind victim to dia- 
bolical treachery; and he wasn’t 
even grateful to those who, at their 
own expense, worked hard to prove 
it to him. 

This is really a horrible world ; 
but I think that Manser had no 
business to say all she had said 
about me. We had words—some 
hundreds — and parted with ex- 
pressions of mutual contempt. 

But when I got back into my 
room, I sat down and pondered. 

I have learnt a good deal, I 
thought, but not everything. Sup- 
pose I were to pursue my inquiries ; 
suppose—a brilliant thought !—I 
were to investigate Rawdon’s cham- 
bers myself, and find out whether 
any evidence existed in his cup- 
boards. 

This was rather a ticklish pro- 
ceeding. It would be deuced awk- 
ward if I were found rummaging ; 
but then who was to find me? 
Frank Lewis had gone out to spend 
the evening, Findle the porter told 
me. At any rate, I would venture ; 
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and Mrs. Findle should lend me 
the key. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Findle had 
also gone out to spend the even- 
ing; but luckily the key hung on 
a nail in the porters room, and 
thence I took it, without Findle’s 
noticing the circumstance. 

I was just a little bit nervous, I 
must confess, when first I entered 
the rooms and struck a match. It 
was not fear, though; it was an 
overwhelming sense of oppression. 
A horrible secret, it seemed to me, 
was about to be revealed, and I 
was doomed to be the discoverer. 

Had I not better, I asked my- 
self, leave some one else to solve 
this mystery, if mystery there be? 
What have I to do with this wo- 
man’s guilt? 

But then a voice seemed to whis- 
per in my ear, ‘ You know so much 
already, now learn a//.’ 

I found all the cupboards lock- 
ed. I had a lot of old keys up- 
stairs, and I determined to go for 
them, and return to the search. I 
could not find the keys, however, 
without a great deal of trouble, and 
I was away for nearly three-quarters 
of an hour. 

There was not, however, much 
fear of interruption. It was not 
yet eight o’clock; and if Frank 
Lewis had gone out to spend the 
evening, it was not likely that he 
would return at such an early hour. 
There was plenty of time. 

I set the candlestick down upon 
the table, and selected a key to try 
upon the first lock. As I did so, 
I noticed that the blind had not 
been drawn down, and hastened 
to “raw it. I stopped for a mo- 
ment, though, at the window. The 
moon’s rays were falling full upon 
the battered old statue in the mid- 
dle of the yard, which seemed for 
a moment almost like that of some 
living person crouching among the 
bushes watching me. 

But there was no one about to 


spy my actions; no lights in the 
other windows overlooking the 
square. An awful stillness seemed 
to rest upon the old Inn, broken 
only by a faint wailing sound—that, 
perhaps, of the wind among the 
leaves in the little enclosure where 
the statue stood. 

As I took up the keys again, I 
felt strangely like a criminal, and 
my hands trembled so, I could 
hardly put the key into the lock 
of the cupboard on which I tried 
it; but as I did so, I noticed with 
surprise that the cupboard - door 
was not fastened. 

I felt certain that the door had 
been closed when last I tried it; 
and yet how could that possibly 
be, seeing that it was not an hour 
ago since I left it? Had any one 
been there during my absence ? 
Impossible. At any rate, the door 
was open now, so why should I not 
look inside? I would. 

X af * * 
I did. 

* 7 4 * 

In another moment the police- 
man had me in his grasp. 

The policeman had been in the 
cupboard — standing bolt upright 
—waiting for me! How was I to 
guess he was there? How had he 
known I was coming? 

‘Hallo ? I said. 

‘Hallo! he said, still keeping 
tight hold of me. 

I hardly knew what to say next, 
and he too seemed to be short of 
words ; but at this moment some 
one else came to his rescue. It was 
that atrocious miscreant Rawdon ! 

‘You needn’t be alarmed, Mr. 
Higgins,’ said he (my name is Al- 
gernon Higgins), ‘if you are not a 
thief ; but will you have the kind- 
ness to explain what the deuce you 
are about with my cupboards? Or 
else it is just possible that I may 
either lock you up or throw you 
out of window.’ 

x * * . 
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I was so utterly stunned by the 
fellow’s audacity in thus addressing 
me, that for a few moments I 
absolutely had not a word to say 
for myself. 

When, however, I at length got 
my breath, I asked him what the 
deuce he meant. 

By way of reply he took me by 
the collar. 

‘Mr. Rawdon,’ I said, ‘I should 
have thought that out of common 
decency you would not have pre- 
sented yourself here.’ 

He replied, ‘The man must be 
either mad or drunk.’ 

Then shaking me again, he cried, 
‘What are you talking about? 
Come, out with it quickly; I 
haven’t got too much patience.’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’ said I, 
‘that you are not acquainted with 
the dreadful calamity that has be- 
fallen that unhappy young fool of 
a Lewis?’ 

At this moment, however, who 
should come in through the door 
of the inner room but the unhappy 
young man himself. 

‘Hallo! said he, ‘who are you 
calling names ?’ 

This was certainly rather awk- 
ward, for, of course, I had no idea 
he was listening. 

‘Let him explain,’ said Frank 
Lewis. ‘Let him tell us without 
any more prevarication what the 
deuce he means.’ 

But here Rawdon interposed. 

‘Leave this to me, Frank,’ said 
he. ‘I will speak to this person 
alone. Wait here, policeman, till 
I come back.’ 

He led me by the collar to my 
own room and closed the door, 
and bade me sit down on one of 
my own chairs. I did not fell him 


to the earth. That is not my style. 
I seated myself calmly, and waited 
for results. 

‘Such busybodies as you make 
a great deal of trouble in the world,’ 
said he ; ‘and in this case, what in- 
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jury you might have done to an 
innocent lady and gentleman by 
your absurd conduct had I not 
fortunately returned, it is difficult 
to calculate.’ 

I smiled slightly. 
my time. 

‘From what Findle tells me, and 
from the few words you used your- 
self, continued Rawdon, ‘I can 
only come to one conclusion. You 
associate me in some way with the 
disappearance of Mrs. Lewis.’ 

‘I rather fancy,’ I replied, ‘ that 
you will find that several other per- 
sons associate you with the busi- 
ness. It is no affair of mine, and 
I am sure I hope you will clear 
yourself.’ 

‘As you rightly observe,’ said 
Rawdon, ‘it is no affair of yours, 
and I mean to take care that you 
do not mix yourself up in it any 
more. But there, I do not want 
to quarrel. Ifyou think I owe you 
an apology for having treated you 
rather roughly, I am even willing 
to offer you one. Iam anxious in 
fact for your assistance in this mat- 
ter—to find out ¢he real truth. 

There really was a coolness about 
this Rawdon that amused me vastly ; 
but I offered no remark. 

‘To begin with,’ said he, ‘I give 
you my word of honour as a gentle- 
man that I know nothing whatever 
respecting Mrs. Lewis’s disappear- 
ance.’ 

I bowed my head. 

‘ Secondly, I never in all my life 
saw Mrs. Lewis, and I have not 
even the ghost of a notion what 
she is like.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you 
never met her at Scarborough ?” 

‘ Certainly not,’ replied Rawdon 
—‘ for the best of reasons. I never 
was at Scarborough myself.’ 

‘You never saved her life there ?” 

‘ How could I ?” 

It would be useless for me to re- 
peat the remainder of our conver- 
sation, 


I was biding 
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Circumstances have since occur- 
red which I must confess have 
greatly altered my opinions in seve- 
ral respects. 

Even while we were talking Fin- 
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dle downstairs was on the point 
of making a most astounding dis- 
covery. 

Ten minutes later, and the miss- 
ing lady was found. 





THE 16TH STATEMENT. 


Made by Frank Lewis, husband of the missing lady. 


REALLY do think, now it is 
I over, that this has been one 
of the greatest larks I ever heard 
of. But perhaps I am premature. 

To begin, then, at the beginning 
—only I don’t know which is the 
beginning properly. 

To begin, then, with Rawdon’s 
coming back. 

While everybody was puzzling 
his head where Jack Rawdon had 
got to, there was Jack Rawdon en- 
joying himself very quietly down 
at his friend’s house in the coun- 
try; and just at the time that every- 
body had decided that Jack Raw- 
don could not be found, what should 
Jack Rawdon do but come stroll- 
ing in, with his cigar in his mouth 
and his carpet-bag in his hand, 
crying out, 

‘Hallo, Frank, my boy! Excuse 
my intrusion ; but my friend has 
been taken ill, and I’ve come un- 
expectedly up to town. Have you 
got such a thing as a Christmas 
dinner you can let a fellow share ?’ 

It was actually Christmas-day, 
and I had not once thought of it. 
Ofcourse there was no dinner. No 
anything but desolation, despair ; 
for my darling was still missing. 

That old idiot Manser and I had 
had a row in consequence of some- 
thing she had said about my dar- 
ling; but what on earth she was 
driving at, I must confess I have 
not the remotest notion. 

When Rawdon heard that my 
wife was missing, you may imagine 
his surprise and grief, but he could 


offer no suggestion to help me to 
find her. 

While we were talking, the cat 
came bothering into the room, and 
Rawdon would make out that she 
wanted him to follow her on some 
wild-goose errand; but we soon 
found out that it was all nonsense, 
and she only wanted him to go and 
see her catch a mouse. 

Shortly after this, old Findle 
came up, and began telling us a 
long tale about the cat and other 
things—about that fellow Higgins, 
who has chambers on the same 
floor, having (like his impudence) 
gone in regularly like an amateur 
detective over this affair. We had 
a long talk about this, and then 
went to a neighbouring tavern to 
get something to eat, and consult 
farther as to what was to be done. 

In about an hour and a half we 
returned, and Findle then said 
that Higgins had stolen the key of 
Rawdon’s rooms, and was actually 
inthe rooms, prying into the drawers 
and cupboards. 

At this, you may suppose, Raw- 
don was in a great rage ; and one 
of the policemen, who is mostly on 
duty in Ghoul’s-place of a night, 
happening to look in in passing to 
bid Findle good-night, Jack called 
him, and took him upstairs with us. 

We went upstairs very cautious- 
ly, and arrived just in time to see 
Higgins going on tiptoe back to 
his own room. The door of Raw- 
don’s room standing ajar, we all 
three crept in, and thus a little 

H 












Surprise was contrived for poor 
Higgins on his return. 

You never in your life, I should 
think, saw any one so awfully taken 
aback ; and the apologies this un- 
fortunate amateur detective offered 
for his conduct were among the 
most abject on record. 

But while all this was going on, 
Findle and that precious cat were 
having the most astonishing lark 
all by themselves downstairs that 
ever you heard tell of. 

The first we heard of it upstairs 
was a loud cry from the yard down 
below, and Rawdon, opening the 
window, heard him singing out, 

‘ Come down, sir—will you come 
down? I’ve found her ! I’ve found 
her 

I thought I should have gone 
clean out of my mind. I took 
three steps at a time in my wild 
haste, and in hardly a moment was 
down in the yard below. 

But Findle was not in the yard, 


Ghoul's-place. 


A cellar. 





An inner cellar, where Mr. Preston's things were. | 
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but in the cellars below that. An- 
other moment, and I was down the 
other steps; and in less time than 
I take telling you, although I’m 
talking with all my might, I had 
got my darling clasped in my arms; 
and I think both of us were crying 
—at any rate I was; and then I 
think at least one of us fainted, and 
I think that was she. 
* * * * 

‘I found the lady in that there 
cellar,’ Findle explained, as soon 
as anything like reason set in, for 
everything was desperately incom- 
prehensible for a time,—‘in the 
cellar where Mr. Preston’s things 
is stowed away.’ 

In there, sure enough, had my 
poor Louisa been a prisoner for 
three whole days and nights with- 
out food, and almost in darkness. 

A plan of the premises may here 
be of service, to show how it was 
she was so near, and yet so far from 
help. 





Another cellar. | 





THE SQUARE. 
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* Over these cellars rooms used 
* As warerooms. Over these, Rawdon's 
* Chambers, occupied by the missing lady. 
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‘But how did she get there? 
everybody was asking. 

As well as I can make out, this 
little stupid wife of mine went peer- 
ing and prying into some horrible 
dusty old lumber in Rawdon’s cel- 
lar, and the beast of a door closed 
upon her; and though many a 
time during those three dreadful 
days her cries must have been 
heard in Ghoul’s-place, not a soul 
came to her assistance. 

I don’t know what on earth every- 
body is talking about, or why every 
one shakes hands with me, and is 
glad it is no worse. It seems to 
me it has been quite bad enough, 
and would have been worse to a 
certainty had it not been for that 
tortoiseshell cat. 

By the way, I ought to have told 





you it was the cat that found her 
after all; or rather, I expect she 
knew all about it from the begin- 
ning, only she could not get any 
one to understand. Bless you, that 
is what she wanted Jack to go down 
into the cellar for. 

If old Findle hadn’t gone down 
when she wanted him, my Louisa 
would certainly have died of cold 
and hunger, like the lady did 
in the story of the Jftstletoe 
Bough, But she didn’t, because 
of Mopsy. 

We are going to keep that cat 
all our lives, and it shall have a 
velvet cushion to sleep on, and be 
stuffed and put under a glass-case 
—I mean when it dies. 

Anyhow, everything’s all right 
now, and I’m awfully happy. 


THE 17TH STATEMENT. 
Made by John (otherwise Jack) Rawdon. 


HAD a deuce of trouble to 
| shut-up that officious fool 
Higgins, and that other officious 
fool Manser ; but they are shut-up 
at last, and I don’t suppose it like- 
ly that Frank will ever have a no- 
tion what wicked nonsense has been 
talked about this matter. 

The mistake that Higgins and 
Co. fell into arose out of circum- 
stances which can be explained in 
a few words. 

There was a fellow called John 
Preston, who turned out a very bad 
lot in the end, whom I was foolish 
enough to share my rooms with 
about a year ago. Being rather 
hotly pressed by the bailiffs, he 
went down to Scarborough, and 
there passed under the name of 
Herrick. 

He it was, I have since learnt, 
who met Miss Teale at Scarborough ; 
and the affair was very speedily put 
an end to by Miss Teale’s father 
when he heard what had taken 


place, as it happened that he was 
at that very time the holder of a 
couple of Mr. Herrick’s dishon- 
oured bills, and had been informed 
that the fellow was passing under 
a false name. 

The fact of the Christian name 
of both of us being John has pro- 
bably led to some confusion ; and 
the fact of my cupboards contain- 
ing letters and papers belonging to 
Herrick, as well as those relating 
to my own affairs, may have great- 
ly mystified Mrs. Lewis during the 
course of those extraordinary in- 
vestigations which it was her plea- 
sure to make in my chambers. 

But there is an end of the affair 
now. She is a very pretty little 
woman—rather silly perhaps, but 
no matter. We are friends; and 
I am sworn to secrecy, and Frank 
is never to know anything about it ; 
and, after all, there is not a great 
deal of harm done if nobody is any 
wiser than he is at present. 








































SEVERAL MORE STATEMENTS. 


Made by Everybody concerned after it was all over. 


WINCKSKIE. 


Another triumph! Of course 
from the very first I knew how the 
affair would end. I saw ata glance 
that this was one of those cases in 
which a negative course of action 
was the most preferable. Had it 
been otherwise, I should have al- 
tered my course of conduct in se- 


veral material points. As it was, 
I allowed things to go their own 
way. They could only go one way. 
You'see the result. For all cases 
requiring delicacy of manipulation 
combined with the strictest secrecy, 
Winckskie is your man. 
Note the name—Winckskie. 


THE BARBER. 


I have sharpened several razors 
and thought it over. There are, I 
plainly perceive, several ways of 
looking at it. I am glad it has 
ended as it has—very glad. I 
thought it would turn out to be no- 
thing serious. I have no doubt 
the noises that were heard were 
made by the lady in the cellar. I 
have been told not; but I don’t 
care for that. I'll back myself to 


sharpen a razor against any man— 
yes, if you like it, bald or otherwise. 
I don’t see what my Infallible Re- 
storative has got to do with the 
question, or what my Infallible Re- 
storative has got to do with my 
baldness. I don’t see either what 
it matters to you whether or not I 
ever tried my Infallible Restorative 
on my own head. 
Perhaps you do. 


ANN MANSER. 


If that miserable young man 
Lewis is satisfied himself. who has 
any right to be discontented? I do 
not bear him any ill-will—I only 
pity him. That any one with half 
an eye in his head (and perhaps 
half one of some people’s eyes is 


better than two great blue goggles 
like those of the unhappy Frank) 
could possibly be so hoodwinked, 
Ican’t imagine. However, itis no 
business of mine; and I bear no 
ill-will to any one—not even to 
Louisa Lewis. 


HIGGINS. 


Had it not been for the over- 
officiousness ofthat woman Manser, 
the treachery of that man Findle, 
and the gross exaggerations and 
misstatements of every one else 
concerned, I should long ago have 


CHARLES 
I am glad to hear it is all right. 
I always thought it would turn out 
well in the end. She was a sweet 
pretty creature, and I am sure she 


sifted this affair to the bottom, and 
satisfactorily cleared-up the mys- 
tery enveloping it. On looking 
back at the efforts I made, I beg 
to state that I feel perfectly satisfied 
with the results. 


SMITH. 

meant no harm. As for a person em- 
ployed in our hotel called Gomme, 
there can only be one opinion about 
her. She's a fool. 
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MRS, GOMME, 


If I’d been listened to properly, 
a great deal of trouble might have 
been saved ; but no matter. There 
are some people who have all the 


talk; and who, because they happen 
to be head-waiters, think themselves 
of a great deal more importance 
than they really are. 


ALICE LARDY. 


I am extremely glad to learn 
that the evidence! gave was of such 
service to you all. I have heard 
nothing of my John since last I 
wrote. Perhaps, after all, it would 


be better for me to forget him; 
for other people are really so very 
importunate, and there are some 
even that will not take No for an 
answer. 


MRS. FINDLE. 


If you think it’s all right I’m 
sorry for you. I suppose I’m at 
liberty to keep my own opinion. 
At any rate, I intend to do so. She 
locked herself up in the cellar, I 


suppose? The door closed on her, 
did it? The door has a spring- 
lock, has it? All right; if you are 
satisfied, I am sure I am; but I 
mean to keep my own opinion. 


MR. MONEYPENNY. 


I have lost quite enough time 
already with this confounded tom- 
foolery, and I have not caught 


Preston after all. I went express 
to Liverpool ; but I was just too 
late. 


FINDLE, 


Want to take away the cat, do 
they? I hope not. No, I think 
I shall stipulate I keep the cat for 
my share of the business. It was a 
strange affairaltogether. Poor lady, 


she was more dead than alive! 
And to think that she should have 
fallen into such a trap all out of 
curiosity! Cats are the curiousest 
things on earth, except women. 


THE HUSBAND. 
Thank goodness! we are all happy again. 


THE WIFE, 


How can I ever forgive myself 
for this wretched folly, which might 
have proved fatal ! 

What extraordinary hallucination 
was I labouring under? I have 
been very ill; but I am cured 
now—cured of my illness and my 
folly. 

To think that I should have so 
mixed up the identity of those two 
men, that I should at last have 
come to think that Rawdon was 
the Herrick I had loved. And O, 
how bitter has been the truth when 
at last I have learnt it ! 

This Herrick, for whom I was 
going to leave home and friends, 


was no better than an adventurer 
and cheat. 

This Rawdon, when I come to 
see him, is a fat commonplace 
man; without a touch of poetry 
or sentiment in his composition. 
I have seen him at dinner, and I 
am disillusioned thoroughly. 

O, what a world this is! How 
hollow, how false, how truly ludi- 
crous is the game of life we are all 
playing; if one only looks at it in 
the proper light. 

For three days and three nights 
I have been locked up in a cel- 
lar. 

Who locked me up ? 
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It is I—I myself—who am alone 
to blame. 

When I found that dreadful let- 
ter, I could only think one thing 
—I thought that the man I had 
loved, and had known by another 
name, was no other than this Raw- 
don, who had lent us his chambers. 

What other explanation could I 
find? How imagine that he (Her- 
rick) once lived here with Rawdon, 
and that in reading the letters ad- 
dressed to both of them I was con- 
fusing their identity, and making 
one man out of two ? 

I was horror-struck when, from 
among the love epistles of half-a- 
dozen other women, I picked out 
this letter, which, with an aching 
heart, I had written to him years 
ago. 

To find it lying here with these 
other things ! 

I could have screamed with rage. 

I could have died with shame. 

But I did neither. Only cried, 
like a poor foolish woman as I was. 
Manser came in the midst of my 
sobs and surprised me. 

Presently, after dinner, when she 
had gone to sleep, I watched my 
opportunity, and stole out upon a 
voyage of discovery. 

A great idea had occurred to me. 
Findle the porter had told me that 
there were some more papers down- 
stairs belonging to Mr. Rawdon 
and a friend of his who used to 
lodge with him. 

I took very little heed of his 
words at the time, and none of 
those referring to the friend. I 
had upon other occasions also 
heard mention made of a friend of 
Rawdon’s; but then, the name 
spoken of being Preston, I, of 
course, never for a moment asso- 
ciated its owner with the Herrick 
I had known at Scarborough. 

The old porter had told me that 
the cellar was under the statue. 
I found, however, that it was al- 
most directly underneath Rawdon’s 


Statements of Everybody concerned. 


rooms, though two floors lower 
down. 

I stole out on tiptoe to listen, for 
I seemed for ever to be running 
against the porter’s wife ; but she 
was out of the way that night, and I 
was able to descend the cellar-steps 
without a living creature seeing me. 

Without a living creature—save 
one: one I gave no heed to at the 
time—the cat. 

I tried to drive it away, for it 
was no favourite of mine then; 
but it only ran away a few yards, 
and then came creeping after me 
once more. 

I had not much difficulty in find- 
ing to which door the key that I 
had taken from the sitting-room 
belonged, because each of the doors 
was numbered, and the correspond- 
ing number was fastened to the key, 
written on a piece of parchment. 

I found the door of the cellar, 
however, was not locked ; so, turn- 
ing the door-handle, I entered, but 
could see nothing likely to reward 
me for my trouble—empty bottles, 
broken barrels, and similar lumber. 

I was indeed turning to go, when 
I saw that this which I was in was 
an outer cellar, and that there was 
a door leading into another cellar 
beyond it. Of this door I held the 
key. As I turned the keyin the lock 
the cat in the cellar behind me set 
up a plaintive cry; and I started 
back in terror, and driving it out, 
closed the outer cellar door. I 
have since thought that it must 
have been intended as a warning. 
Had I only listened to it ! 

I was soon back again at the 
other door, and had soon passed 
through ; and then, without heed- 
ing what I was about, I closed the 
second door behind me. 

There were all sorts of recepta- 
cles for papers, and with the aid of 
a bunch of keys I had found in 
Rawdon’s room I was soon laying 
bare the secrets of this prison- 
house. 
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To what end? With the aid of 
these papers I found out that the 
man I had loved was nothing bet- 
ter than a knave and cheat. 

O, how shall I tell with what 
bitterness of spirit I made these 
humiliating discoveries? how re- 
peat the vows I made to be a bet- 
ter wife to my own trusting Frank ? 

I determined at once (for I still 
associated Rawdon with Herrick) 
that I would entreat Frank to take 
me away from these chambers 
where we had been living, and 
that I would bear with any sacrifice 
rather than remain another hour 
the guest of that man. 

Yes, I thought I would do this 
at once. At once I would tell 
Frank all, and beg his forgiveness. 

I turned with this resolve to 
leave the cellar, and found the 
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door had closed upon me—that the 
lock could not .be opened from 
the inside, and that I was a pri- 
soner ! 

* ca ” aa 
I cannot now dwell on the suf- 

ferings of those three awful days 
and nights, when I had screamed 
myself hoarse without avail, and 
was yet a prisoner—in this living 
grave, as it seemed to me—while 
the horror of my captivity is yet so 
fresh upon me. 

But it is past now, and I am 
once more able to enjoy the fresh 
air and bright sunlight of the free 
world without. Thank God I am 
saved. 

a ~ . * 
How good and noble Frank is ! 
What a little fool I have been ! 
I shall never hate cats any more. 
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